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The War on Crime: A Thrice-Told Tale.— 
Parole as part of public policy is currently re- 
ceiving mixed reviews—some bad and some ter- 
rible, asserts Nathaniel W. Perdue, vice chairman 
of the Virginia Parole Board. It has reached 
the slightly enviable position of being denounced 
by both liberals and conservatives; prosecutors 
and defenders; police officers and prisoners; pro- 
fessionals, nonprofessionals, and unprofession- 
als, he adds. Why all the fuss? This fable suggests 
the state of things past, things to come, and things 
to come again—as we continue our war on crime. 


Assignment in Mexico: The Experience of 
United States Magistrates in the Mexican Pris- 
oner Transfer Program—In December 1977 a 
number of United States magistrates were named 
verifying officials to conduct hearings in Mexico 
at which qualified Americans serving Mexican 
jail sentences had the opportunity to consent to 
return to the United States to complete those 
sentences. This article by Richard W. Peterson, 
describes the treaty between the United States 
and Mexico by which this prisoner transfer was 
authorized and the implementation of the treaty. 
The roles of the Department of Justice attorneys, 
Federal Public Defenders, personnel from the 
Bureau of Prisons and Probation Division to the 
transfer program are explained. The article con- 
cludes with the history making elements of the 
prisoner transfer program and its importance 
as a precedent for future treaties with other 
nations. 


The Development of the Federal Prison Sys- 
tem.—This article by Gregory L. Hershberger 
presents a historical overview of the Federal 
Government response to those incarcerated for 
violating Federal] law. Events discussed include 
the establishment of the first Federal prison 


This Issue in Brief 


facilities in the late 19th century; the formation 
in 1930 of the Bureau of Prisons within the De- 
partment of Justice; the early attempts at pro- 
gramming and the subsequent development of 
those efforts; and facility acquisitions, institution 
closings, and mission changes of various institu- 
tions up to the present day. 


Urinalysis: Issues and Applications.—Despite 
the wealth of material written about the various 
aspects of urinalysis, U.S. Probation Officer Philip 
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J. Bigger asserts that there is a need to compile 
the pertinent highlights of that material into one 
general essay in order to provide the layman 
with a working knowledge of the subject. Hence, 
the purposes of urinalysis and the background 
issues are discussed, followed by a descriptive 
review of the types of analysis applied by toxi- 
cologists to specimens. Finally, the author pro- 
vides a guide to the interpretation of test results 
for use in the field. 


Community Interventions for Reluctant Cli- 
ents.—The people with the greatest need for serv- 
ices are often reluctant to participate in com- 
munity programs, write James D. Kloss and Joan 
Karan. Within corrections, a number of intensive 
probation programs have been developed to meet 
this need, but these have not demonstrated their 
effectiveness. The Complex Offender Project de- 
veloped procedures to obtain and maintain the 
participation of persons with long histories of 
legal and psychological difficulty. The combined 
use of outreach, rapport building techniques, 
negotiated treatment contracts, and financial in- 
centives proved effective in maintaining the in- 
volvement of this very difficult client group, and 
these procedures may be useful in other com- 
munity programs working with reluctant clients. 


The Development and Administration of a 
Correctional Internship Program: A Model.— 
Over the last decade and a half there has been 
a dramatic increase in the number of colleges 
and universities offering corrections-related pro- 
grams, according to Dr. Jeffrey L. Schrink. Such 
curricula have focused student attention of cor- 
rections at an unprecedented level and conse- 
quently large numbers of students are now in- 
terested in serving internships in some type of 
correctional setting. Unfortunately, there is a 
dearth of publications in the professional litera- 
ture aimed at providing detailed guidelines or 
blueprints to assist the correctional administrator 
in the establishment and administration of a cor- 
rectional internship program. This article at- 
tempts to fill this void by proposing a model 
internship program which can be modified to 
reflect the unique circumstances of most correc- 
tional settings. 


Home Supervision: Probation Really Works.— 
San Diego County has the most acutely over- 
crowded Juvenile Hall in California, reports 
County Supervising Probation Officer William G. 
Swank. In 1977 a new concept of Home Super- 
vision became law and San Diego discovered that 
minors can successfully be detained under “house 
arrest” without committing further crimes. The 
key is intensive surveillance. Minors are person- 
ally seen 7 days a week: mornings, afternoons, 
nights (unannounced). If they are not where 
they are suppose to be, they are arrested. The 
County probation officers are also involved in 
crisis counseling and the program has proven to 
be highly therapeutic, rehabilitative—and it has 
reduced overcrowding. 


Management Classification for Young Adult 
Inmates.—Since May 1977, the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Tallahassee, Florida, has used 
a system which assigns young adult males to one 
of three general categories of potential violence 
and is based primarily on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). Results 
comparing periods before and after introduction 
of the system showed a decrease in serious inci- 
dents and assaults, reports Dr. Martin J. Bohn, 
Jr., chief of the Psychology Department. This 
management classification system has the advan- 
tages of being economical of staff personnel and 
time, and it has categories related to extensive 
psychological research. The results from the Tal- 
lahassee study suggest that the system has con- 
tributed to making the institution safer and has 
facilitated management decisions. 


Interviewing Techniques in Probation and 
Parole: The Initial Interview (Part 2).—In the 
final article of this reprinted series on interview- 
ing techniques, Dr. Henry L. Hartman continues 
a discussion of the initial interview. Methods of 
converting a directive to a nondirective technique 
are discussed. In a recapitulation of the entire 
series of four articles, Dr. Hartman reviews those 
techniques which are of particular use to the 
probation and parole officer in his counseling 
relationships with the probationer and the pa- 
rolee. He updates the article at the end with 
current comments. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 


may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
case to be deserving of consideration. 


The War on Crime 
A Thrice-Told Tale 


By NATHANIEL W. PERDUE 
Vice Chairman, Virginia Parole Board 


dissatisfied with the criminal justice system. 

The chief elder caused a meeting to be held 
with all the lessor elders. The elders said some- 
thing had to be done. 

Elder Blue decried the lack of specific know]l- 
edge about crime and criminals, and demanded 
that something be done to improve statistics and 
research. Elder Green lifted up what he felt was 
a somewhat uneven sentencing structure, pointing 
out that he had heard of persons being sentenced 
to prison terms ranging from 2 years to life 
for the crime of robbery. Elder Red weighed in 
with the belief that there are too many criminals 
in prison. He allowed as how there should be more 
use made of two methods he recently had read 
about in the NCCD journal. He explained timidly 
that several scholars in the field favored probation 
and parole as the New Wisdom for dealing with 
crime and criminals. The elders were skeptical; 
but since they were reasonable elders, they urged 
Elder Red to tell them more. 

Well, said Red, these new methods have several 
attractive features; he listed them briefly. 

(1) Probation allows judges to use discretion 
in a new way. In a proper case, the judge may 
suspend a sentence and place the convict on pro- 
bation under the supervision of a_ probation 
officer. If the convict (now a probationer) does 
well in discharging his responsibilities to the 
court and the community, he need never go to 
prison. 

(2) Parole allows something called a parole 
board to direct the release of incarcerated crim- 
inal offenders after serving a portion of their 
sentences. This would be done in proper cases 
only, after the parole board determined that these 
proper cases appeared ready to resume life among 
the good citizens. The convict would be placed 
under the supervision of a parole officer. 

(3) Both methods would result in a significant 
reduction in the cost of housing convicts since 
probation and parole officers could supervise sev- 
eral hundred cases each at less than a tenth the 
cost of prison care. 


i ND IT CAME to pass that the elders became 


(4) Persons on parole and probation would 
support families, pay taxes, and benefit from the 
uplifting experience of being counseled by a pro- 
fessional probation and parole officer. They could 
also be referred to various clinics, schools, and 
volunteer organizations. 

(5) Persons on parole and probation also 
would avoid the dehumanizing experience of serv- 
ing long sentences in prison; and, conversely, 
those prisoners who are dangerous, or who refuse 
to behave themselves in prison, would serve longer 
sentences than they currently are serving. (Red 
gave it as his opinion that the threat of a parole 
denial would substantially aid in prison disci- 
pline.) 

Out of the hush that fell over the assemblage 
came the excited voice of Elder Brown pointing 
out that such a system would also enable the pa- 
role board to reduce the disparity of sentencing so 
appropriately identified by Elder Green. He was 
supported by Elder Gold who added that this 
system would offer a measure of economical pro- 
tection to the community, while providing the 
unfortunate lawbreaker an opportunity to “serve 
out his sentence in the community and make 
amends for his crimes against society.” 

After the applause subsided the Chief Elder 
intoned that he, for one, had seen the light, and 
he straightaway proposed the creation of a pro- 
bation and parole system. The lessor elders were 
pleased with the Chief Elder’s acuity, and the 
system was decreed. 

Time passed and crime continued to be a prob- 
lem. The probation and parole system held up 
rather well and came to be an accepted part of 
the criminal justice system. The day came when 
convicts were called offenders, and the number 
of offenders under parole and probation super- 
vision grew to nearly twice the number of offend- 
ers in prison. In spite of the steadily expanding 
use of probation and parole, the prisons burst 
their seams, and offenders were housed in trailers. 
Local jailors protested that convicted offenders 
were languishing in light security for months 
rather than being transferred to the state peni- 
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tentiary. Bond issues were put to the ballot. There 
seemed to be more offenders than anyone knew 
what to do with. 

Now in this passing of time the parole board 
had continued in its arduous task of assessing 
the propriety of releasing offenders to the com- 
munity, using as its guide the mandate that “no 
person shall be released on parole until the parole 
board is satisfied that such release would be in 
the public interest.” Fortunately, the board began 
to receive help from a broad range of interested 
parties. The courts waded in with remarkable 
evenhandedness. One court held that, while parole 
might, indeed, be a privilege as earlier courts 
had ruled, it was not much of a privilege. Rather, 
parole approached the hallowed status of a right. 
Accordingly, an array of constitutional impera- 
tives was introduced, including, the right to legal 
counsel and the requirement that offenders be 
told why they were denied parole, whether or 
not the parole board knew the reason. 

Another court was heard to complain that it 
was a matter of some bother that convicts (of- 
fenders) reappeared on the streets before the 
ink was dry on the order committing them to 
prison, even though the sentences might be for 
as much as 2 years. 

The beleaguered prison administrators sug- 
gested that perhaps the onerous sentences handed 
down by the courts might be more effectively 
abridged by the parole board, and more offenders 
released on parole—and faster. They hastened to 
add that no one should be paroled who didn’t 
deserve it, and they offered the opinion that those 
who did well in prison certainly deserved it, no 
matter how many crimes they had committed in 
their misspent youth. 

The public was also helpful. The parole board 
was swamped with advice that always admitted 
of no doubt, while being frequently wrong. The 
public spoke in two principal ways: in general 
cases, nobody should be paroled; in specific cases 
(relatives, friends, clients), everyone should be 
paroled, and soon, preferably before legal eligi- 
bility. 

Parole officers assisted the parole board in its 
thinking by proclaiming that there were “too 
many losers” being paroled. They spoke quite 
clearly against paroling offenders who needed 
significant help in getting settled back on the 
street. They favored release for “clean murder- 
ers” and a few other innocuous types such as 
bigamists. 


Surprisingly, much help came from what had 
come to be called the client (offender). He 
weighed in heavily with both practical and philo- 
sophical criticism. As an example of the former, 
he pointed out that he needed to be on the street 
to help his sick mother. The more cerebral client 
opined that God would have appointed a parole 
board during the time of Moses had He wanted 
such a body. Having not done so, the parole 
board is “ipso facto nulled and voided.” 

Finally, the scholars and reformers brought 
forth Newer Wisdom. Scholars had previously 
not been much concerned with the complex prob- 
lems that festered in the bosom of parole. Re- 
formers, too, had been silent for a respectable 
period because parole had been the child of earlier 
reformers and, therefore, not subject to attack. 

Scholars said there was nothing to be done 
with those unfortunate souls who break the law. 
They cited studies which showed that it did no 
good to train an offender to weld, or teach him 
to read. The poor fellow would simply burglarize 
a welding establishment with a “closed” sign on 
the door. Their consensus seemed to be: nothing 
works. The reformers did not stop there. They 
said not only does nothing work, but the more 
nothing you have in the criminal] justice non- 
system, the better will justice be served. They 
were especially venomous in their denunciation of 
discretion, frequently clothing this hated term 
with such modifiers as “unbridled.” They ad- 
vanced a new goal, the pursuit of which would 
lead to social riches for both murderer and vic- 
tim: Equity. The system must henceforth and 
forevermore be fair to one and all. They helped 
further by defining ‘fair’ in wonderfully simple 
terms for all to adopt. 

Now the elders were disturbed. They could not 
imagine why such a mischievous system as parole 
had been allowed to flourish these 30 years. Fin- 
gers were pointed and some were heard to utter 
I-told-you-so’s. One of the elder elders said that 
he had not paid any attention to the carping of 
the usual run of malcontents so well known to 
all elders; however, if scholars, reformers, of- 
fenders and newspaper editors all found parole 
to be the backside of criminal justice, he, for 
one, could not support it any longer. Other elders 
spoke. 

Elder Blue decried the lack of hard data to 
support either the efficacy or efficiency of parole. 
He used many adjectives and favored such terms 
as “chi square” and “correlation matrix.” Elder 
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Green lifted up what he felt was a somewhat 
uneven sentencing structure, pointing out that 
there was reported to be a great disparity in 
sentences given for like crimes. He also said he 
had heard that some prisoners got parole and 
some did not. Elder Red said that there are not 
enough prisoners serving enough time in enough 
prisons. “Some convicts are back on the street 
before the ink is dry on the commitment papers,” 
he added. Elder Brown commented that no parole 
board, sacred or profane, should have the power 
to alter, modify or otherwise interfere with the 
duly arrived at sentence delivered at the bar of 
justice. 

Elder Gold told the elders assembled that 
he was “sick and tired of the law-abiding citizens 
having to pay for silly programs advanced by 
sociologists”; he, for one, would favor building 
more prisons so that the “unfortunate victims 
of crime might be protected.” 

After the applause subsided the Chief Elder 
said he had seen the light, and he straightaway 
proposed the creation of determinate sentencing. 
He took a point of personal privilege to suggest 
that the new system be called Just Deserts. The 
elders were pleased. They promptly abolished 
parole and established the New Order. 

Again, time passed and the world did not no- 
ticeably improve. From time to time the elders 
asked each other, “Has the world noticeably im- 
proved?” Similar questions were framed by the 
public, the offenders, the courts, and the police. 
The New Order was no longer either new or 
orderly. Cracks began to appear in the unified 
front earlier presented by scholars and reformers. 
Voices were raised on the left and on the right; 
some even came from the middle. 

One voice said he was sorely disappointed that 
crime had not subsided during the 30 years of 
the New Order. In fact, he viewed with alarm 
the steady recounting in the press of muggings 
and murders, in spite of the new prisons that 
dotted the countryside. A second voice denounced 
the monotonous demand for new taxes required 
by the burgeoning prison system, and gave it as 
his considered opinion that too many offenders 
are serving too much time at the public expense. 
“Why,” he asked, “can’t these offenders be made 
to work and pay taxes and care for their mostly 
illigitimate children?” 

Voice three was heard to complain that he had 
been misled into supporting the New Order. He 
had been told such a system would result in swift 
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and sure punishment severe enough to deter 
crime. In fact, he now found that sentences are 
too short and too often bargained about until 
armed robbers are sentenced for lessor crimes, 
such as, failure to maintain proper control of a 
firearm. “Whatever happened to the 30-year sen- 
tence?” he asked. He added that, indeed, sen- 
tencing seemed to have been handled more uni- 
formly—‘“uniformly too short’! 

Voice four protested that he, too, had been 
misled. He was given to believe that sentences 
under the New Order would be more uniformly 
short. He wondered whatever became of the sen- 
tence of 10 years, 8 suspended, for armed robbery. 
He further wondered how an offender could be 
expected to do well in prison if there were no 
alternatives open to him save the serving of flat 
sentences. 

Voice five confessed a certain nostalgia for 
the old days when there was something called a 
parole board. He recalled that the board was 
not any more nearly perfect than any other board 
he knew of, but remembered the members as 
interested in fulfilling their duties fairly and re- 
sponsibly. Also, he said it was the only clearly 
identified body statewide to which one could go 
for some amelioration of the sometimes harsh 
sentences handed down. He added, only partly 
in jest, that every society should have a “public 
whipping boy that the citizens could blame for 
every miscarriage of justice, real or imagined.” 
He said he thought the parole board filled this 
need admirably. 

Voice six noted that no system could be ex- 
pected to work that-did not have, at least as a 
goal, the opportunity built in for people to change 
and be recognized for their change. He strongly 
decried a system that, under the guise of equity, 
treated everyone alike, or pretended to, in spite 
of evidence apparent to all that everyone is not 
alike. 

A final voice came from the ranks of the of- 
fenders. This voice was the most plaintiff of all. 
The offenders expressed outrage that all offenders 
are treated alike with the result that “the trouble- 
makers and con men serve the same sentences 
as the rest of us.” One offender pointed out that 
he knew of a “baby raper” who was serving the 
same sentence as he himself was serving for 
“merely writing 16 checks.’’ Another told of his 
spectacular religious conversion soon after being 
sentenced to prison. He was sorely distressed to 
learn that he still would have to serve his sentence 
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without any chance of early release. “Why, I’ve 
completed 14 bible lessons this year alone,” he 
said with commendable modesty. Yet another re- 
counted the history of his excellent work in prison, 
insisting that he had saved the state thousands 
of dollars while other prisoners simply sat out 
their sentences. Still another told of the pitiful 
condition of his tobacco farm, choking in weeds 
while he wasted time in prison “for nothing.” 
The elders assembled again, more solemn and 
perplexed than ever. Only Elder Red spoke, and 
he timidly. “I have reluctantly concluded,” he 
said, ‘“‘that the elders have accomplished a classic 
case of jumping into the fire from the frying 
pan. In our efforts to do something about crime, 
we have been successful beyond our wildest 
dreams. We have created a crazy quilt of prisons 
filled with vegetating, angry prisoners, most of 
whom have no hope for the future, and many 
of whom do not need to be in prison at all. We 
have markedly increased the cost of criminal 
justice on every hand, and we have created a 
wild scramble in the system of criminal law, each 
lawyer bending every effort to plea bargain his 
clients into conviction of a lessor offense, thus 
insuring a shorter mandated sentence. We have 
killed recognizable discretion in the broader sense 
and given birth to piece-meal discretion through- 
out the land. “Moreover, I believe we have de- 
prived the citizens of benefits which they enjoyed 
in the past. First, under our current New Order 
system of sentencing, the citizens are stuck with 
a rigid sentencing structure into which all offend- 
ers must be deposited. This generates two proba- 
bilities that concern me greatly: (1) The proba- 
bility that some offenders serve too much time; 
(2) the probability that some offenders serve too 
little time. Under any sentence structure not 
wrought by Solomon, we shall have the same 
probabilities; however, our present system does 


not allow for any alteration of time served, once 
the die is cast. The citizens want and, I think, de- 
serve, at least a second look by a responsible body. 

‘Second, there is much to be said for the con- 
cept of differentiated sentencing, even for the 
same crimes. I am told by well-connected sources 
that all robbers are not the same. I believe that 
to be true. It now seems unfair to insist that all 
robbers be sentenced to like prison terms in the 
name of ‘equity.’ 

“Finally, there is every reason to support a 
system of punishment and release which allows 
prisoners to work themselves out of prison early, 
as well as insuring that other prisoners remain 
in prison for longer periods of protection and 
peace for the community. 

“Fellow elders, it is time to admit we have 
come full circle in our attempts to be effective 
in our war on crime. The fads, the schemes, the 
changes for the sweet sake of change, the maneu- 
vering for reasons both good and bad—all must 
stop. I blush to admit that I have discovered New 
Old Truth, and I commend it to you under the 
name of Parole.” 

Tranquility returned to the Chamber of Elders. 
Smiles returned to faces. Sighs of relief filled 
the air. The prospect of a return to “the old 
system” warmed many hearts. Once again, they 
would have a system that offered something for 
everybody—a system with balance and control 
and opportunity. And, best of all, there would be 
somebody to blame again. 

In the marvelous way time has, it passed again. 
The crime problem was still too much with the 
elders—and everyone else. Elder Red rose in the 
chamber and announced: “Thirty years is enough; 
there are not enough prisoners serving enough 
time in enough prisons.” With that, all the other 
elders rose and hastened from the chamber. 


HERE is reason to be cautiously optimistic, even if that optimism 

must be tempered by existing realities. By any manner of measure- 
ment, it is an inescapable conclusion that where we have been in 
corrections has been a disaster. The optimism springs from the belief 
that we now have a better fix on the state of the art today. 


—ALVIN W. CoHN, D.CRIM. 
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Assignment in Mexico 


The Experience of United States Magistrates in the 
Mexican Prisoner Transfer Program 


By RICHARD W. PETERSON 
Attorney, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Airport. 

Only a little over a year had passed since 
the signing of the treaty providing for the trans- 
fer of civil prisoners between the United States 
and Mexico, and the intervening months had been 
full of activity directed toward the exchange of 
Americans and Mexicans consenting to return 
to the homelands to fulfill their foreign prison 
sentences. Now the first group of 70 American 
prisoners were ready to board the chartered air- 
craft under Federal Bureau of Prisons supervi- 
sion for the flight to San Diego, a flight that was 
to climax one of the most notable events in the 
history of the two nations and of international 
law. The humanitarian and diplomatic concerns 
that led to the treaty, the international achieve- 
ment of the treaty itself; the carefully structured 
legislation implementing the accord and the ful- 
fillment of the prisoner transfer had captured 
national interest; for those of us participating as 
verifying officials the experience was—and will 
be—unforgettable. May we share this with you. 


[) sirort 8, 1977: Mexico City International 


The Treaty 


The genesis of the treaty had been in the 1960’s 
when increasing amounts of cocaine, heroin, and 
marihuana were being smuggled across the border 
between Mexico and the United States and finding 
their way onto the street markets in this country. 
The alarming rise in the use of these controlled 
substances and the deaths related to it led to the 
increasingly emphatic demands by the United 
States Administration to the Government of Mex- 
ico to enforce that nation’s laws against persons 
found in the illegal possession of drugs and espe- 
cially those taken into custody as couriers of con- 
trolled substances to this country. Mexican au- 
thorities responded vigorously and _ increasing 
numbers of persons, mostly Mexican but also 
many Americans, were arrested for the illegal 
possession of the controlled substances. As this 
more rigid enforcement of the Mexican laws 
against the possession and transportation of the 


substances increased and Americans were taken 
into custody in Mexico, a sobering fact became 
clear: diversity existed in the terms and condi- 
tions of detention in Mexico and those in the 
United States. As for terms, Mexican laws re- 
lating to the possession and trafficking in drugs 
could be more strict than those of the United 
States and as to conditions, circumstances in 
Mexican prisons and jails differed substantially 
from those in this country. 

While the Mexican Constitution speaks with 
great clarity of the rights of individuals and the 
protection of their liberties, including the rights 
to speedy trial, appointed counsel and to bail, their 
actual application is different than in the United 
States. For example, under the Mexican law an 
offense chargeable with a term in prison for more 
than 5 years is not bailable, and a person arrested 
for such a crime must remain in detention until 
his case can be presented to the court, in some 
instances a period of a year or more. In addition, 
the penalties imposed for narcotics offenses might 
be substantially longer in term for possession of 
small amounts, although shorter for larger 
amounts, than those imposed in this country for 
a similar offense and, further, parole is not avail- 
able. As to the conditions in the jails and prisons, 
different internal conditions obtained; it was the 
custom and practice for gratuities to be paid to 
the cadre and guards to secure additional priv- 
ileges including better food and accommodations. 
While these customs may be repugnant to the 
Anglo-American concepts of the administration 
of justice, they were the style in Mexican penal 
institutions and accepted there as such. The in- 
creasingly strict enforcement by Mexican law, 
resulting in charges against many Americans, was 
approaching a cultural and legal clash between a 
governmental system of one heritage—and citi- 
zens and nationals held in custody by that system 
of a totally different legal and environmental 
background. 

“Busted in Mexico” became the theme of a 
number of articles and features in the news media 
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in the United States in the early 1970’s. The de- 
plorable conditions claimed by American pri- 
soners to exist in Mexican penal institutions be- 
came—through the emphasis 6f the media—quite 
notorious and led to an increasingly articulate 
protest in this country to the State Department 
and Congress. Relatives of persons incarcerated 
in Mexican penal institutions undertook persistent 
demands to their senators and congressmen for an 
adjustment between the two nations which would 
ameliorate or end the conditions of Americans im- 
prisoned there under the circumstances as they 
understood them to be. 

Recognizing an increasingly serious problem in 
its relations with the United States, Mexico in 
the summer of 1976 initiated a diplomatic ap- 
proach to resolve the situation. Negotiations be- 
tween the two nations took form and in September 
1976 negotiating teams of the two countries met 
to consider the possibilities available to eliminate 
the sources of tension. The proposal was a treaty, 
one in which, as one American diplomat put it, 
both teams found great accord from the begin- 
ning. The treaty contemplated a transfer of Mex- 
ican prisoners convicted in the United States to 
Mexico to complete the balance of their American 
prison terms there, and a corresponding transfer 
of American prisoners similarly held in Mexico 
to this country to complete the balance of their 
Mexican sentences here. Mexican President Eche- 
verria became a strong proponent for such a 
treaty. An accord acceptable to the executives of 
each country was signed in November and in the 
last few days of December 1976 the Mexican Con- 
gress adopted the agreement. It now remained for 
the United States to consider it; adoption of the 
treaty required a two-thirds vote. 

The treaty was presented at the United States 
Senate early in 1977. After a series of hearings 
held by the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate the treaty was approved in July 1977 con- 
tingent upon passing of implementing legislation. 
The American Civil Liberties Union questioned 
the constitutionality of the waiver by a prisoner 
of the right to contest his or her Mexican sentence 
in an American court following transfer to the 
United States to complete that sentence. At the 
Senate Committee hearings, abundance of testi- 
mony supporting the constitutionality of the 
treaty was presented. Of particular weight were 
the words of Professors Herbert Wechsler of 
Columbia University and Alan C. Swan of the 
University of Miami who testified that in their 


judgment the proposed treaty was on firm con- 
stitutional grounds, citing in particular the al- 
ready Supreme Court approved ‘Status of For- 
ces” agreements. Other arguments against the 
treaty were, in the judgment of witnesses who 
testified, answered by draft legislation that re- 
quired a full, complete and knowing consent by 
each prisoner to be transferred. After passage of 
the treaty by the Senate, the implementing legis- 
lation was presented to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, both of which passed the legis- 
lation as presented. Administration support of 
the treaty and the legislation, and public senti- 
ment were of such strength that even before the 
final passage by Congress of the bill, the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the direction of Attorney 
General had moved to undertake the first neces- 
sary steps for the transfer of Amei ns held in 
Mexico back to this country. 


Preparations for the Transfer 


The first phase was the assignment of teams 
from the Department of Justice to the various 
prisons and jails in Mexico for the purpose of 
interviewing Americans to determine the number 
qualified to return under the terms of the treaty. 
This was essential since the treaty required that 
eligible persons must be: (1) citizens or nationals 
of the United States, (2) residents of Mexico 
for less than 5 years before the conviction, (3) 
convicted of a crime in Mexico which was also a 
crime in the United States, and (4) have 6 months 
or more of the Mexican sentence still to be served. 
All American prisoners had previously received 
a copy of an information booklet prepared by the 
Department of Justice which described the rights 
and options of the imprisoned Americans. Of the 
600 Americans held, it was determined by the 
Department of Justice that approximately 250 
to 300 would qualify for return to the United 
States. The interviews were concluded by the end 
of September; guidelines had now been developed 
for the next phase of the transfer program. 

The legislation directed that following certifi- 
cation by the Mexican government of the list of 
prisoners which would be transferred and the con- 
sent to receive them given by the United States, 
each prisoner must then give his full, complete 
and unqualified consent to return to the United 
States, at a hearing held for the express purpose 
of “verifying” his consent. It was required also 
that at this hearing the prisoner agree to the con- 
ditions under which he was returning. These were 
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(1) that only a Mexican court could modify or 
change his or her Mexican sentence, (2) that he 
or she would serve the rest of his sentence in the 
United States under its laws of parole, which laws 
were subject to change, (3) that should he or she 
undertake an action in a United States court to 
contest the propriety and legality of the transfer 
to the United States and if that court should 
determine that the transfer was improperly com- 
pleted, he or she could be returned to Mexico to 
complete the balance of one’s sentence and finally, 
(4) that the consent once given was irrevocable. 
This verification hearing was to be held in Mexico 
under the direction of a United States magistrate 
or other authorized officer. The Attorney General 
as the official in charge of the program directed 
that such hearings be held by United States magi- 
strates who would be specifically assigned to 
travel to Mexico to conduct the verification hear- 
ings. The cities of Tiajuana, Hermosillo, Ciudad 
Juarez, Matamoros, Monterrey, Culiacan and 
Mexico City were designated as processing centers 
for Americans in those cities or in nearby areas 
in which they might be held. The Magistrates Di- 
vision, Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, was directed to coordinate the activities of 
the magistrate selected by their respective Federal 
districts in the United States to travel to these 
cities for the purpose of conducting the hearings. 
At each hearing conducted by a magistrate there 
would also be present a Federal defender chosen 
by the Criminal Justice Act Division of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts 
and then appointed by the magistrates to repre- 
sent each of the prisoners to be transferred. The 
defender was to be assigned as soon as possible 
but no later than early November since each was 
to travel to Mexico to interview his respective 
prisoners beginning the week of November 14, 
1977, well in advance of verification hearings. 
A preliminary conference was held on Novem- 
ber 8, 1977, at San Antonio, Texas, for all partici- 
pants in the program. Present were all United 
States magistrates who were to go to Mexico, the 
Federal defenders, the Bureau of Prisons person- 
nel, United States Embassy personnel from Mex- 
ico City, and representatives of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts. An orien- 
tation session presented by the Department of 
Justice representatives and the Embassy officials 
gave the background and developments in Mexico 
leading to the treaty. The magistrates and de- 
fenders were then assigned the files of all Ameri- 


can prisoners in Mexico who qualified for 
transfer. 

The Federal defenders posted to Mexico began 
their interviews with the prisoners November 14, 
1977, and when finished reported to the magis- 
trates assigned for each prisoner the results of 
the interviews. The treaty was to enter into force 
on November 30, 1977, and the hearings were to 
begin in Mexico City on December 5, 1977, at 
Santa Marta and Los Reyes Prisons and in the 
other cities of Mexico during the following weeks. 


The Transfer 


By reason of the distinct differences between 
United States law and that of Mexico, a special 
Mexican counsel was available at Mexico City 
for the Federal defenders and such counsel as 
had been retained. The magistrates going to Mex- 
ico City were of the opinion that it would be also 
of great value to have special counsel available 
to them should any questions arise about Mexican 
criminal procedure. Arrangements were therefore 
made with Licenciado Jose Higinio Nunez, an 
able Mexican attorney to serve as resource counsel 
to the magistrates. Lic. Nunez met with the mag- 
istrates on Sunday, December 4, 1977, and pre- 
sented a brief but thorough resume of Mexican 
criminal procedure commencing with the arrest 
or “denouncement” of the defendant through the 
“sentencia.” At this conference, the magistrates 
also reviewed and accepted a proposed “checklist” 
procedure form for use at the hearings to begin 
the next morning. 

All participants in the program met at 9 a.m. 
Monday, December 5, 1977, at the United States 
Embassy for final instructions and recommen- 
dations preparatory to the trip to the peniten- 
tiaries. Present at the conference were the De- 
partment of Justice attorneys who would be pres- 
ent at the verifying hearings, the Federal de- 
fenders who would represent each transferee, as 
well as several State Department and Bureau of 
Prisons representatives. The formal consent 
forms were distributed to the magistrates, final 
questions regarding the procedures to be under- 
taken considered and assignments for transporta- 
tion to the prisons made. At approximately 10 
a.m. the group adjourned for transportation to 
the prisons. Magistrate Edward Infante of San 
Diego left for Los Reyes and Magistrates Baskine, 
Ronald Blask of Houston and myself for Santa 
Marta. 


Santa Marta and Los Reyes Prisons are approx- 
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imately one hour east from the downtown section 
of Mexico City. Transportation was by van and 
private car to the prisons. When American trans- 
fer officials arrived at the entrance to Santa 
Marta, the press was present in force. Television 
cameras were directed at the group as they ap- 
proached the entrance to the prison; there was 
little if any conversation at the time. The possi- 
bility of the press being present at the hearings 
themselves had been considered but discounted 
by reason of the negative attitude of the Mexican 
prison authorities regarding the presence of the 
press within the prison area. The press remained 
outside. 

Santa Marta is one of the newer prisons in 
Mexico. From the main highway one approaches 
it by driving west along a wide boulevard approx- 
imately two blocks in length through the parking 
area to the entrance itself where the vans halted 
and the press were encountered. The outer perim- 
eter of the penitentiary is a 10 foot high “cyclone” 
fence; the customary watch towers are of rather 
low profile, spaced periodically around the perim- 
eter and larger taller ones at the corners. The 
entry area is a rather large cage approximately 
25 feet in depth and 15 feet in width enclosed by 
bars. One side of the cage is a sliding doorway 
controlled by a guard to whom one’s credentials 
are presented. Upon acceptance of the credentials, 
the doorway slides open and the visitor enters the 
caged area. Within the entry area are other prison 
officials who examine the visitor’s credentials and 
retain them while the visitor is within the prison. 
After verification of our credentials (left as re- 
quired with the ofiicer in charge), we crossed the 
entry area, passed through a similar sliding door- 
way at its distant end, walked across the paved 
roadway which surrounds the prison structure 
itself and entered the administrative area of the 
prison. Each of us was assigned an office area in 
which to conduct the verification hearings and 
American liaison personnel were waiting to take 
us to them. Within the administrative area a 
rather informal air prevailed. Mexican prison per- 
sonnel, both men and women, were seated at 
desks, American transfer personnel moved freely 
through the area to facilitate the hearings and 
American prisoners later discovered to be those 
who were waiting for the verification hearings, 
strolled casually about without restraint; they 
appeared to be quite at home. 

The offices to be used were obviously those of 
the various administrative officials for the prison. 


The one which I was assigned was a room of about 
15 feet by 10 feet with a sizable desk, sofa, chairs 
and bookcase. As noted earlier, the Federal de- 
fenders had already counselled with the prisoners 
for transfer some weeks before and from that 
experience had reported that one of the problems 
in timing the interviews was that prisoners for 
interview often had to be summoned from distant 
portions of the prison and that time lags devel- 
oped between the various interviews. This par- 
ticular problem had been solved: one of the Amer- 
ican prisoners became the self-appointed person 
in charge of arranging for the verification hear- 
ings and under his supervision the prisoners for 
verification had been called in advance and a num- 
ber were already waiting to be interviewed. 
Within a matter of only a few minutes after the 
magistrates had completed their hearing arrange- 
ments, the first transferees were presented before’ 
them. 

The verification checklist was found to be very 
useful and all hearings followed its format. A 
typical hearing began with the transferee enter- 
ing the office and the magistrate introducing him- 
self and the others present, namely the Federal 
defender (no introduction really required here) 
and the Department of Justice attorney. In my 
case after introducing myself and commenting 
that we both understood, I was sure, the reason 
for the presentation, I asked the transferee if he 
had objection to taking a formal oath (none did). 
Following this, the hearing personnel satisfied 
themselves that the recording equipment was 
operating properly and the formal hearing was 
begun. Following a brief statement by the magis- 
trate into the record of the name and court of the 
magistrate presiding, the time and place of the 
hearing, its purpose and a statement of others 
present at the hearing, the magistrate then placed 
the transferee under oath. Following administra- 
tion of the oath, the checklist was followed point 
by point to assure that the transferee fully under- 
stood the nature of his consent and the conditions 
upon which he would be transferred back to the 
United States should he consent to such transfer. 

With few exceptions, all prisoners who ap- 
peared at the Santa Marta verification hearings 
had no questions and were ready to consent to 
transfer. The few questions raised by the trans- 
ferees related almost exclusively to the matter of 
credit to be allowed them for work-time in the 
Mexican prisons. Response to such questions was 
that work-time credit was to be determined by 
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the Bureau of Prisons personnel who were avail- 
able to answer these as well as any other inquiries 
relating to future detention. In each of these in- 
stances, the transferee was asked if he wished to 
consent to the transfer regardless of the work- 
time credit computation; all did. 

At Los Reyes Penitentiary, the situation of 
verification hearings was somewhat different. 
Magistrate Infante, charged with the hearings 
for approximately 25 women there, found as he 
began the hearings that a number of the prisoners 
were not ready to give a full and complete con- 
sent. The reasons for their uncertainty were nat- 
ural: some had husbands also imprisoned in Mex- 
ico who did not qualify for transfer back to the 
United States and would remain. In a few cases, 
the women were mothers with their children with 
them in the prison, a situation permitted in Mex- 
ican penal institutions but not in those in the 
United States. For those with children who 
wished to return to the United States arrange- 
ments had to be made for a relative or a friend 
to take the child in custody for the mother during 
the duration of her American detention period. 
The decisions for these women were more complex 
and Magistrate Infante extended the time of the 
verification hearings to assure that the statutory 
requirements of full and knowing consent were 
fully satisfied. 

The FBI had earlier been requested to supply 
an arrest and conviction record (commonly called 
a “rap” sheet) on each of the transferees. These 
reports were in each prisoner’s file and had been 
reviewed prior to his or her presentation. The 
Department of Justice attorney present advised 
the transferee whether there were any known 
warrants outstanding for his arrest in the United 
States pending the completion of his detention in 
the American institutions. 

When the checklist and the Department of Jus- 
tice advisory comments were completed, the trans- 
feree was informed that if he wished to consent 
to transfer, he should sign three consent forms. 
If he agreed, I then signed the formal verification, 
making at the same time a verbal finding into the 
electronic record that, he did in fact fully under- 
stand the implication of his consent and the con- 
ditions of his return and that I so found. I then 
sealed each of the three forms, two of which 
plus the tape of the hearing were handed imme- 
diately to the Department of Justice attorney for 
permanent custody. I retained one signed consent 
for delivery to the clerk of my district court. The 
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time expended for the hearings varied between 
20 and 10 minutes. Each of us was grateful for 
our experience as magistrates which enabled us 
to make with reasonable confidence the judicial 
determination that persons appearing before us 
were fully aware of the nature of the proceedings 
and their implications. 

The logistics for the transfer had now been 
completed by the Department of Justice and Bu- 
reau of Prison officials. The consents of a small 
group of 11 Mexican citizens desiring transfer 
back to Mexico from Texas had been verified the 
week before by Magistrate Blask in Houston and 
these prisoners with an additional 25 from Fed- 
eral penal institutions were brought by chartered 
American aircraft from the United States to Mex- 
ico City on Friday, December 9th. Following de- 
planing of the Mexicans at the Mexico City Inter- 
national Airport, the first group of 61 American 
transferees brought to the airport under heavy 
guard were enplaned with accompanying Ameri- 
can security personnel, and on Friday afternoon, 
December 9, 1977, the airliner took off for San 
Diego. At San Diego the prisoners were received, 
transported to the local detention center, pro- 
cessed and given medical examinations. By reason 
of the accumulated credits, approximately 31 per- 
cent would be eligible for immediate release; 
almost all the balance were given parole hearings 
and then transported to Federal penal institutions 
to serve the balance of the Mexican sentence. (Of 
this group 34 percent would be paroled by January 
1978; an average of total prison time served 
would be 3 years.) 


Summary 


The treaty became effective on November 30, 
1977; 17 days later 232 American prisoners had 
been verified and returned to the United States, 
and were either released or serving the balance of 
their sentences. Thus, in organization and enter- 
prise, the prisoner transfer program showed the 
capacity of the United States to act by the con- 
certed efforts of its three branches, legislative, 
executive and judicial, when motivated by a clear 
purpose. 

Within a 6-month span hearings on the treaty 
had been held by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Penal and Corrections Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee; 
the Senate ratified the treaty ; implementing legis- 
lation already drafted was passed into law by 
Congress, signed by the President and then put 
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into operation by the Executivé Branch. The De- 
partment of Justice Criminal Division sent teams 
to Mexico to interview all prospective transferees 
to this country and provided the Department of 
Justice attorneys to be present at verifying hear- 
ings. The Bureau of Prisons made the proper 
computation of credits for time spent by the trans- 
ferees in Mexican prisons and arranged for their 
reception in the Mexican processing centers and 
for transfer to San Diego for dispersal to penal 
institutions in various parts of the United States. 

The Judicial Branch through the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts made ar- 
rangements for United States magistrates to act 
as verifying officials in Mexico for the consent 
hearings. The Criminal Justice Act Division of 
the Administrative Office made counsel available 
for appoinment for each of the transferees to ad- 
vise them in advance of the verification hearings 
and to be present at those hearings themselves. 
The Probation System conducted background in- 
vestigation of returning prisoners to expedite 
parole hearings for them. The accomplishment of 
this enterprise prior to the commencement of the 
verification hearings themselves on December 5, 
1977, in Mexico City earns for the many govern- 
ment staff directors and personnel who performed 
them special accolades of praise. 

From the logistical aspect, the treaty and its 
implementation are admirable; from the legal 
and historical aspect, they are unique. The final 
chapter of the treaty’s impact are yet to be writ- 
ten, but even at this midway moment, its adoption 
and implementation by the first prisoner transfer 
in December 1977 is unprecedented for several 
reasons: 

(1) For the first time in international history 


prisoners convicted of civil crimes in a nation 
of civil law heritage have been transferred to 
their home nation of common law origin to serve 
the sentence imposed by the civil law of the 
foreign country. 

(2) For the first time in the history of the 
United States judicial officers of the United States 
District Courts have carried out assignments 
under terms of an international treaty in a 
foreign land. 

(3) There are at present in foreign countries a 
fairly sizeable number of American citizens and 
nationals who have been convicted of crimes in 
those countries which are of dual criminality with 
the crimes of this country (this is, rising from 
offenses which are substantially the same in sub- 
stance as similar offenses in this country, e.g., 
narcotics violations, etc.). The implementation of 
the present treaty has aroused international in- 
terest in this new dimension in the administration 
of justice; indeed, a treaty of similar nature has 
already been entered between this country and 
Canada. Several South American nations in whose 
penal institutions Americans are detained are 
particularily interested, as are a number of Euro- 
pean governments. The capacity of the treaty to 
meet the United States constitutional require- 
ments to which it may be subjected and the prag- 
matic results of the transfer of prisoners under it 
will be closely monitored by these foreign govern- 
ments and international legal scholars. The sig- 
nificance of the entire undertaking—from the 
signing of the treaty and ratification by both 
nations through the reception and distribution 
of the transferees in their respective countries 
to complete their sentences—cannot be under- 
estimated. 


| — quite recently, visits to prisoners have been widely viewed as 
privileges to be granted or denied the prisoner on the basis of 
his or her institutional behavior. Certain court decisions concerning 


the prisoner’s right of access . 


. . have led some penologists to view 


the visit as a right of the prisoner—N. E. SCHAFER 
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The Development of the Federal 
Prison System | 


By GreGcory L. HERSHBERGER 
Presidential Management Intern, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


was established, there were no provisions for 

incarcerating violators of Federal laws. One 
of the first actions of Congress was the passage 
of “An Act to Establish the Judicial Courts of 
the United States,” which encouraged the states 
to enact legislation providing for the incarcera- 
tion of Federal offenders in state institutions. 
Most of the states did so and all sentenced Federal 
offenders served terms of one year or more in 
state facilities. Those offenders sentenced to terms 
of less than one year or those being held in 
detention awaiting trial were held in local jails, 
a practice which continues today. 

In 1825, the Federal Government passed into 
law “An Act More Effectively to Provide for 
Punishment of Certain Crimes Against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” which ‘adopted 
for the first time a system of punishments of 
confinement to hard labor.’’! The 1825 legislation 
prohibited whipping and standing in the pillory, 
but continued to allow capital punishment, fines, 
and imprisonment for Federal offenders. 

In 1870, the Congress established the Justice 
Department. A general agent within the Depart- 
ment of Justice was placed in charge of all Fed- 
eral prisoners in state and local institutions." 
Later, the general agent became the superintend- 
ent of prisons, responsible to an Assistant At- 
torney General for the care and custody of all 
Federal prisoners. 

Serious overcrowding in state prisons developed 
following the Civil War. With increased numbers 
of both state and Federal prisoners, many states 
became reluctant to take Federal prisoners at 
the expense of not properly caring for their own. 
Consequently, in some states only Federal pris- 
oners from that state were accepted. In other 
states, neither suitable nor adequate facilities 
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were available, necessitating lengthy travel and 
high costs to transport Federal inmates to ap- 
propriate facilities.* 

In 1885, there were 1,027 Federal prisoners 
in state prisons and approximately 10,000 in 
county jails. By 1895, this number had risen to 
2,516 Federal prisoners in state prisons and ap- 
proximately 15,000 in county jails.‘ In 1891 the 
United States Congress passed a law (An Act 
for the Erection of United States Prisons and 
for the Imprisonment of United States Prisoners, 
and for other purposes) authorizing the construc- 
tion of three penitentiaries, although funding was 
not approved until later. The establishment of 
Federal prison facilities was necessary due to the 
states’ reluctance to house Federal prisoners, the 
exclusion of Federal prisoners from contract 
labor, and the increasing number of Federal and 
state offenders. 


The First Federal Prison Facilities 1895-1929 


In 1895, the Department of Justice acquired 
the surplus military prison at Fort Leavenworth 
in eastern Kansas and for the first time Federal 
prisoners were confined in a Federal facility. In 
short order the Department of Justice realized 
that the prison, adapted from former quarter- 
master warehouses, was inadequate. Therefore, 
in 1896 the Congress appropriated funds for the 
construction of the previously authorized peni- 
tentiary with a capacity for 1,200 inmates. 

The site for the new penitentiary was on the 
Ft. Leavenworth military reservation. Since con- 
struction of the penitentiary was done by convict 
labor, prisoners were marched under armed guard 
the three miles from the Ft. Leavenworth facility 
to the construction site and back each day. In 
1906 construction was sufficiently advanced for 
inmate occupancy and the Ft. Leavenworth fa- 
cility was returned to the War Department. Final 
construction was completed in 1928. 

The United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia, was authorized under the 1891 legisla- 
tion and funding authority was secured from the 
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Congress in 1899. Construction commenced in 
1900 with noninmate labor. In 1902, the first 
350 inmates occupied the structure while con- 
tinuing to work on the prison. Final construction 
using inmate labor was completed in 1921. 

The third penitentiary, located on McNeil Is- 
land, Washington, had a more colorful and un- 
certain beginning than the others. Originally a 
territorial jail constructed between 1872 and 1875, 
the first prisoner in the jail was received on May 
29, 1875.° The original jail contained 48 double 
cells and the U.S. marshal was the administrative 
officer in charge. In 1890 the Federal Government 
offered the jail to the new State of Washington. 
The Governor deferred acceptance of the offer 
until the legislature could approve the acquisi- 
tion.® 

The legislature never approved acquisition of 
the facility and the U.S. Attorney General ap- 
pointed a warden in 1893. After repeated efforts 
to divest itself of the McNeil Island facility, pri- 
marily due to the remote location, the Federal 
Government designated it as a United States 
Penitentiary in 1907.7 In 1910, 66 double cells 
were added and in 1921, 40 five-man cells were 
added. Other physical improvements were also 
conducted during this period. 

The Auburn style of architecture, characterized 
by multitiered cellblocks and fortress-like appear- 
ance, was adopted in all three penitentiaries as 
was the Auburn philosophy.* Although the lock- 
step was never implemented in Federal institu- 
tions and inmates were not clothed in stripes 
except as punishment, inmates were classified into 
three grades based on institutional adjustment 
and kept busy by work in basic institutional in- 
dustries. Programming was nearly nonexistent, 
although limited educational training was avail- 
able.® 

With minimal leadership exerted by the Federal 
Government, the operation of the penitentiaries 
and the philosophies employed were left primarily 
to the wardens. Little consistency in programming 
Was maintained as wardens and all other prison 
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employees were political appointees, resulting in 
frequent staff turnover. 

Between 1900 and 1935 American prisons, in- 
cluding Federal! prisons, were primarily custodial, 
punitive, and industrial. Overcrowding in Federal 
institutions during this time left few resources 
for anything but custodial care. In this period, 
standards of administration and correctional 
theory were set by several progressive states 
rather than the Federal Government.'” 

Nevertheless, there were significant develop- 
ments during the early 1900’s which were to affect 
the operation of Federal institutions to the pre- 
sent day. Perhaps most important among these 
was the passage of parole and good time laws by 
the Congress in 1910.'! Partly an attempt to re- 
duce overcrowding and partly to follow current 
correctional developments found in the states, a 
paroling mechanism was established to release 
prisoners upon completion of one-third of their 
sentence. 

The new parole power, subject to the approval 
of the Attorney General, was vested in a com- 
mittee of three: the Superintendent of Prisons 
in the Department of Justice; the institutional 
warden; and the institutional physician. A parole 
officer was assigned to each institution to compile 
information for the quarterly parole board meet- 
ings. The supervision of parolees was at this time 
vested in the U.S. Marshals Service.’ 

Other developments also significantly affected 
the direction Federal prisons were to take. The 
passage of the White Slave Act in 1910, the 
Harrison Narcotic Act in 1914, the Volstead Act 
in 1918, and the Dyer Act in 1919 brought an 
increased number of people under Federal crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. The number of offenders incar- 
cerated under these statutes swelled the Federal 
prison population beyond the available physical 
capacity. 

Largely due to the population increase in Fed- 
eral prisons, the Congress in 1925 authorized a 
reformatory for “male persons between the ages 
of 17 and 30.” Selected as the reformatory site 
was a 1,300-acre tract, once a World War I 
cantonment, near Chillicothe, Ohio. The War De- 
partment transferred ownership of the land, in- 
cluding several old barracks, to the Department 
of Justice in 1926. 

Although the reformatory movement in Amer- 
ican corrections had largely peaked by 1910, the 
new institution was to provide programs in edu- 
cation and vocational training. Age limits were 
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imposed to avoid the contamination thought pre- 
sent when older and younger offenders were 
mixed. Construction of the new institution began 
in 1926 with a work cadre transferred from other 
Federal facilities.1 

Women prisoners continued to be boarded in 
institutions operated by the states. However by 
the 1920’s, the number of female prisoners in- 
dicated a need for special Federal facilities. Con- 
struction of the necessary accommodations at one 
or more of the existing male institutions was 
proposed, but Assistant Attorney General Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, enthusiastically aided by a 
number of women’s organizations, campaigned 
successfully for an independent reformatory for 
women. In 1924 Congress acted and in 1927 a 
new 500-inmate institution opened at Alderson, 
West Virginia. 

Many of the recommendations made by the 
September 1923 conference of 21 women’s groups, 
organized to encourage enactment of enabling leg- 
islation to construct a women’s prison, were em- 
bodied in the new institution.'! Following con- 
ference recommendations, the Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women at Alderson was built on 
the cottage pian to permit classification, was lo- 
cated midway between those geographic areas 
providing the major volume of the female prison 
population and was administered by a woman 

rarden. 

A problem which caused serious concern to 
Federal authorities was the conditions found in 
non-Federal jails where short-term Federal pris- 
oners, either sentenced or awaiting sentence, were 
boarded. Attempts had been made to link the 
compensation these jails received from the Fed- 
eral Government to the conditions and programs 
found in them. However, with only two jail in- 
spectors, the Superintendent of Prisons in the 
Department of Justice was severely hampered 
in inspecting these facilities, let alone devising 
a plan linking payments to conditions. 

In 1929, when overcrowding reached a critical 
stage in the New York City area, state and local 
authorities ordered all Federal prisoners removed 
from the Tombs and Raymond Street Jail. Re- 
sponding to this crisis, a Federal detention center 
in New York City was authorized by the Attorney 
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General under the authority given him through 
the U.S. Marshals Service. The facility acquired 
by the Department of Justice was a newly con- 
structed three-story garage which was remodeled 
into a jail and called the Federal Detention Head- 
quarters.!® 


The Establishment of the Bureau of Prisons 


Severe overcrowding, inconsistent administra- 
tion and a decentralized organizational structure 
combined to create pressure on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to address the problems in Federal pris- 
ons. The response of the 70th Congress was to 
create The Special Committee on Federal Penal 
and Reformatory Institutions in the House of 
Representatives to examine all facets of the treat- 
ment of Federal prisoners, including inmate labor. 
John G. Cooper of Ohio was appointed chairman 
of this committee by Speaker Longworth. 

Underlying all recommendations of the Cooper 
Committee was the correctional philosophy cur- 
rently in vogue in several states, specifically clas- 
sification and individual treatment. The Com- 
mittee reported that ‘‘congestion in the Federal 
penitentiaries and other institutions in which Fed- 
eral prisoners are held make it impossible to 
develop under existing conditions a satisfactory 
method of housing, segregating, classifying, em- 
ploying, or properly caring for Federal prison- 
ers.”'® Therefore, the Cooper Committee made 
recommendations for a centralized administration 
of Federal prisons at the Bureau level; increased 
expenditure for Federal probation officers, to be 
appointed by Federal judges and exempt from 
civil service regulations; establishment of a full- 
time parole board; provision of facilities by the 
District of Columbia for its prisoners; transfer 
of all military prisoners held in civil prisons to 
Ft. Leavenworth Military Barracks; removal of 
the minimum age of prisoners at the U.S. In- 
dustrial Reformatory at Chillicothe; expeditious 
establishment of the two narcotic treatment farms 
previously authorized; passage of H.R. 11285 
authorizing road camps for Federal offenders; 
provision of additional employment opportunities 
for Federal offenders; employment of an adequate 
number of non-Federal jail inspectors and linking 
payments for these facilities to conditions and 
programs found in them; and construction of 
institutions to include two additional penitentia- 
ries, a hospital for the care of the criminally 
insane and a system of Federal jails and work- 
houses in the more congested parts of the country. 
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Implicit in the Cooper Committee report and 
the actions taken immediately thereafter was the 
idea that the public must be protected from crimi- 
nals. Protection would come in the form of re- 
habilitation, as nearly all inmates would eventu- 
ally be released. Legislation was drafted, passed 
and signed into law by President Hoover on May 
14, 1930, creating the United States Bureau of 
Prisons within the Department of Justice. Other 
legislation generally enacted the recommendations 
of the Cooper Committee during the summer of 
1930. 

The new Bureau was to provide centralized 
administration from Washington, D.C. The ap- 
pointments of wardens by the Director of the 
Bureau would end the inconsistent prison manage- 
ment offered in the past by political appointees. 
The hiring of trained staff and the provision of 
training for line staff was a great step forward 
in progressive prison administration.'* These 


changes were to complement the rehabilitation 
philosophy adopted by the new Bureau. 

Sanford Bates was appointed as the first Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prisons by President 
Hoover. A former director of the Massachusetts 
Department of Corrections and superintendent of 


prisons since 1930, Mr. Bates was considered a 
progressive prison administrator. Moreover, Bates 
had prepared many of the legislative proposals 
for the new Bureau of Prisons. The selection of 
Bates signified that penal administration in the 
Federal Government had changed from political 
patronage to professional administration. 


The Early Growth of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 1936-1955 


When the Bureau of Prisons was established 
in 1930, it faced overcrowded conditions of emer- 
gency proportions. To meet this emergency, pris- 
oners were transferred and committed to aban- 
doned Army camps, which at least provided 
shelter. In 1930 alone, eight prison camps were 
opened. These camps were easily and readily 
adapted to the confined population. 

During this period thousands of Federal pris- 
oners were receiving sentences of less than a 
year, particularly for violation of liquor and im- 
migration laws. Federal prisoners with sentences 
of a year and less could not be legally confined 
in the penitentiaries and many were unsuitable 
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physically or custodially for open camps. There- 
fore, many were housed in county and city jails 
which were already overcrowded. In order to ad- 
dress this problem, it was decided to build new or 
remodel existing structures to serve as regional 
jails. In 1930 the old New Orleans Mint was 
transferred to the Department of Justice for use 
as a jail. In 1932 a new regional jail was opened 
at La Tuna, Texas, primarily to house the influx 
of immration violators and in 1933 a similar 
institution was opened near Detroit at Milan, 
Michigan. To reduce overcrowding in the peni- 
tentiaries, another was added in 1932 at Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

The new penitentiary at Lewisburg has been 
described by Barnes and Teeters as an “attempt 
... to create a prison... embrac[ing] all features 
providing custody, with the addition of certain 
architectural embellishments that would make liv- 
ing conditions as satisfying as possible.’'* Alfred 
Hopkins, the famed architect, designed Lewisburg 
with ‘‘interior beauty as well as security . 
judiciously and economically merged.’’!® 

The need for a men’s reformatory west of the 
Mississippi River resulted in the establishment 
of a new institution at El Reno, Oklahoma, in 
1933. In the same year a hospital for mentally 
ill prisoners and those with chronic medical ail- 
ments was opened at Springfield, Missouri. Au- 
thorization for the construction of these additional 
institutions was one of the important outcomes 
of the Cooper hearings. 

During the early 1930’s new anticrime legisla- 
tion was enacted which brought more serious 
types of offeriders into Federal prisons. In 1932 
the Kidnapping Act and the Threatening Com- 
munications Act were passed; in 1933 it became 
a Federal offense to assault or kill a Federal 
officer; and in 1934 the National Bank Robber, 
Anti-Racketeering, Fugitive Felon, National Fire- 
arms, and National Stolen Property Acts were 
passed. The “‘crime wave” of this period and the 
resultant increase in importance of the Federal 
Government in crime control, as indicated by 
these statutes, brought the old military prison on 
Alcatraz Island under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1934. 

Upon acquiring Alcatraz as a maximum se- 
curity institution for intractable offenders, intense 
criticism was leveled at the Bureau of Prisons. 
The criticism focused on the apparent contra- 
diction between the Bureau’s correctional philos- 
ophy which stressed rehabilitation and the reality 
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of Alcatraz. The Bureau of Prisons took over 
Alcatraz but did not allow the philosophy sym- 
bolized by Alcatraz to deter it from‘implementing, 
among other things, classificatioh programs in 
its other prisons. 

Developed and implemented in 1934, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons’ classification system pro- 
vided the single most dramatic departure from 
state systems. The Federal institutions were suf- 
ficient in number and diversity by 1934 to make 
a classification program possible. Federal facilities 
were divided into penitentiaries, reformatories, 
prison camps, a hospital, and treatment facilities 
for drug addicts operated by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Within each type of facility, fur- 
ther classification was done by age, offense, sex, 
etc. 

The classification process involved every insti- 
tutional resource in evaluating each offender and 
developing plans for his or her rehabilitation. 
With information from interviews and other 
sources, a caseworker wrote a summary of the 
offender’s life. Inmates were examined by a doc- 
tor, and in some institutions also by a psychologist 
or psychiatrist. The educational and vocational 
supervisor tested newly committed inmates to de- 
termine their level of achievement and ability to 
profit from a program to raise that level. The 
chaplain visited them to establish a relationship 
potentially leading to their participation in re- 
ligious activities at the institution. The findings 
of staff members were compiled into a classifica- 
tion summary; a committee headed by the warden 
met with the inmate to plan a program of training 
and treatment. To enhance classification, the Bu- 
reau gradually expanded educational departments, 
vocational training facilities, work programs 
and recreational opportunities. Additional social 
workers were recruited, skilled trade instructors 
were hired and new books were purchased for 
prison libraries. 

Prison discipline was modified and an effort 
made to integrate discipline with individualized 
treatment. The concept of social responsibility 
was introduced, dealing with attitudes, human 
relations and personal adjustment through such 
methods as forums, discussions, lectures and de- 
bates. In certain institutions the program incor- 
porated group counseling and group therapy be- 
ginning with the inmate’s admission to the 
institution and continuing to release. 

20 U.S. Department of Justice, Attorney General’s Survey of Re- 
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An integral part of the Bureau’s program in 
the early days was the creation of prison indus- 
tries. Prior to 1919, prison industries operated 
as institutional activities producing only goods 
the institution could use. In 1919, a cotton duck 
manufacturing plant was opened in Atlanta and 
in 1924 a broom and brush factory was authorized 
in Leavenworth. Later a foundry was authorized 
for Chillicothe. 

As one of the enabling pieces of legislation 
in the formation of the Bureau of Prisons, a 
system of prison industries was formally estab- 
lished. However, with the country in the midst 
of a depression, private industry and labor unions 
continued to complain about unfair competition 
presented by prison labor. This in turn led to 
yearly challenges to prison industries at budget 
time. Consequently, a law was passed in 1934 
creating a wholly owned government corporation 
consisting of representatives of private industry, 
labor unions, and government. In January 1935 
this corporation took over the operation of all 
Federal prison industries except farming, road 
construction and forestry work. The goal of Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., was to provide work 
for inmates and funds and services for vocational 
training. 

Probation and parole were extensively reorgan- 
ized at the time the Bureau of Prisons was estab- 
lished. The exemption of probation officers from 
meeting civil service regulations appeared to have 
been essential in the appointment of more officers 
by Federal judges. The Bureau of Prisons was 
actively involved in encouraging wider use of 
probation in hopes it would result in lower num- 
bers of prison commitments and ultimately in 
reducing overcrowding. 

During the 1930’s, “The Federal probation units 
in the various judicial districts [were] under a 
dual system of control. Budgetary matters and 
general supervision [were] centralized in the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, while selection of officers and 
routine administration devolve[d] upon the courts 
and probation officers.”*" In 1940, the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts assumed the role 
the Bureau had previously played. 

Parole was expanded when the Bureau was es- 
tablished. Legislation was passed providing for an 
independent parole board within the Department 
of Justice. The supervision of parolees was trans- 
ferred from the U.S. Marshal’s Service to the 
probation offices of the Federal courts. Changes 
made in paroling procedures included the removal 
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of the Attorney General from the process, thus 
providing a more treatment oriented and “pro- 
fessional” parole system. 

A training course for Federal prison guards 
was begun in January 1930. The training program 
continued only a short time before being dis- 
banded due to appropriation cutbacks. Believing 
staff training to be essential in the development 
of a professional service and in order to replace 
the earlier program, the Bureau established five 
regional training centers located at major insti- 
tutions in which new employees received basic 
training. 

The new Bureau realized that development of 
a career service was essential to the success of 
other programs. Most employees were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in 1930 and the remainder (wardens 
and associate wardens) in 1937. In addition to 
awarding them benefits other government em- 
ployees enjoyed, this action clearly re-emphasized 
that hiring and promotion were to be based on 
the merit system and not political patronage. 

James V. Bennett, the Assistant Director for 
Industries since the creation of the Bureau in 
1930, was appointed to be the second Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons in 1937 following Sanford 
Bates’ resignation. Mr. Bennett had been a key 
figure in the Cooper Committee hearings in 1929 
as an employee of the Bureau of Efficiency, which 
had made an extensive study of Federal prisons. 
The selection of James V. Bennett strengthened 
the commitment of the Federal Government to 
hire professional prison administrators. 

The Federal prison population, which showed 
a decline for a year after the repeal of the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, began to climb again. It 
again became necessary to relieve -overcrowding 
both in Federal institutions and in local jails. 
A prison camp in Idaho was opened in 1935 and 
in 1938 another prison camp opened in West 
Virgina. In 1936 appropriations were requested 
by the Department of Justice for the construction 
of six new institutions of the regional jail type. 
However, only three, located at Terminal Island, 
outside Los Angeles, California, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, and Sandstone, Minnesota, were authorized. 
The first two opened in 1938 and the latter in 
1939. 

However, the new regional jails had hardly 
been opened when it became necessary to change 
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the type of inmate population. Instead of confin- 
ing “jail type” prisoners, those with sentences 
of one year or less, overcrowding in the peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories and a decline in the 
number of short sentences required that the insti- 
tutions receive tractable prisoners with sentences 
up to 2 or 3 years.*! In keeping with the change 
in population, these facilities were no longer cate- 
gorized as jails but rather as Federal Correctional 
Institutions (FCI’s). It immediately became 
obvious that these smaller institutions, most of 
which had a capacity of about 600 inmates, had 
decided advantages for the training and control 
of prisoners. Moreover, many prisoners believed 
to require confinement in expensive maximum 
custody penitentiaries were safely housed in these 
medium and minimum security FCI’s. 

In 1938 approximately $15,500,000 was allo- 
cated from public works funds by President 
Roosevelt to accelerate construction of additional 
institutions and expansion of existing plants. 
With these funds six new institutions were con- 
structed—a penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana; 
a reformatory for women at Seagoville (outside 
Dallas), Texas; and Federal Correctional Insti- 
tutions at Englewood, Colorado; Danbury, Con- 
necticut; Ashland, Kentucky; and Texarkana, 
Texas. All six opened in 1940. 

The National Training School for Boys, located 
in Washington, D.C., was turned over to the 
Bureau of Prisons by Executive Order in 1939." 
Previously the National Training School, for con- 
victed offenders under 17 years of age, had been 
under the direction of a Board of Directors ap- 
pointed by the President. With the transfer to 
the Bureau, programs were instituted consistent 
with the Bureau’s philosophy. 

In 1940 for the first time in the history of 
the Federal Prison System, the Federal Govern- 
ment had sufficient space to accommodate its pris- 
oners with a variety of institutions to meet the 
requirements of prisoners being confined. Fortu- 
nately these institutions were also in communities 
located relatively close to the home areas from 
which prisoners were committed. This situation 
enabled the Bureau to return the military bar- 
racks at Ft. Leavenworth, used for narcotics 
violators, to the War Department in 1940. 

During the war, the Bureau manufactured a 
variety of wartime goods for the military. To 
meet the demand, several factories operated more 
than one shift per day and some 7 days a week. 
Factory production increased significantly and 
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both staff and inmates believed their work to be 
important contributions to the war effort. Bureau 
administrators played a key role in convincing 
government officials to permit released offenders 
to enlist in the Armed Forces. Since ex-offenders 
had always been prohibited from serving in the 
military, the Bureau enthusiastically endorsed 
this change. 

With a declining population during World War 
II, four institutions were turned over to other 
Government agencies—the Terminal Island, Cali- 
fornia, institution to the Navy; the Seagoville, 
Texas, institution and the Kooskia, Idaho, Camp 
to the Immigration and Naturalization Service; 
and the Detention Headquarters at New Orleans 
to the Coast Guard. Following the war in 1945, 
the Seagoville institution reverted to the Bureau 
of Prisons and opened as a minimum custody 
facility for male prisoners. At that time there 
were not enough female offenders to justify a 
second women’s institution. 

With an increase in population of over 3,400 
between June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1955, prac- 
tically all institutions became overcrowded. In 
1954 the Bureau of Prisons requested from the 
Navy the return of the Terminal Island, Cali- 
fornia, facility which was reopened as a Federal 
Correctional Institution in May 1955. A Federal 
Jail in Anchorage, Alaska, was opened in 1953 
to meet the needs of that area for short term 
detention. In 1955 the Federal Prison System 
consisted of 27 institutions—six penitentiaries, 
four reformatories, four juvenile and youth insti- 
tutions, seven correctional institutions (formerly 
regional jails), four camps, a medical center, and 
two detention facilities. 


The Intervening Years 1955-1970 


The predominant philosophy of the Bureau of 
Prisons during the 1950’s and 1960’s was the 
rehabilitation of the individual offender. Although 
rehabilitation had been the goal of the Bureau 
since its inception, refinements of institutional 
programs, modifications of facilities, and legisla- 
tion passed during this period reinforced this 
philosophical and programmatic thrust. 

Rehabilitation programming required not only 
educated staff and conducive physical structures, 
but also legislative assistance. The Congress in 
1950 passed the Youth Corrections Act which 
provided a broad range of correctional alterna- 
tives not previously available. The Youth Correc- 
tions Act was the first of several legislative ini- 
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tiatives which endorsed the Bureau’s philosophy 
of rehabilitation. 

The Act was a milestone in Federal sentencing. 
Envisioned in the act were intensive programs 
of diagnosis and treatment with new responsi- 
bilities for the Bureau of Prisons. The law was 
implemented in 1954, a Youth Division in the 
U.S. Board of Parole was established, and the 
Ashland, Kentucky, institution was designated to 
accept youth commitments. Later, the institutions 
at Englewood, Colorado, and Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, were also designated as youth institutions. 
In 1958 new legislation provided similar diag- 
nostic services and indeterminate sentences for 
adults. 

However, other legislation such as the Narcotics 
Control Act of 1956 concerned Bureau officials. 
The Act did not provide parole for those sentenced 
under it, directly contradictory to Bureau philos- 
ophy. The practical effect was to increase over 
time the numbers of those incarcerated, thus 
pushing to the forefront the issue of insufficient 
housing. 

In an attempt to help offenders successfully 
re-enter the community upon release from prison, 
the Bureau in 1961 under the leadership of At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy and Bureau 
Director James V. Bennett instituted an experi- 
ment providing for the establishment of two 
prerelease guidance centers in New York City 
and Chicago for youthful offenders. These two 
centers proved helpful in preparing youth for 
release and by 1963 four prerelease guidance 
centers were operating. Youth 90-120 days from 
release were eligible to participate. The centers 
were essentially halfway houses for the purpose 
of creating a middle ground between incarceration 
and total community release. The establishment 
of these centers was particularly important in 
that they were the first significant involvement 
the Bureau of Prisons had with the reintegration 
of the offender into society other than parole. 
With the passage of the Prisoner Rehabilitation 
Act of 1965, these prerelease guidance centers 
were expanded to include adults. Called Com- 
munity Treatment Centers, the Federal centers 
led to the establishment of similar facilities 
throughout the country by State, local and private 
agencies. 

In 1964 James V. Bennett, the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons since 1937, retired. Appointed 
to replace him was Myrl E. Alexander, a uni- 
versity professor and former Assistant Director 
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of the Bureau. Again the Bureau was directed 
by someone who had practical experience as a 
professional correctional administrator. Mr. Alex- 
ander served as the Director of the Bureau of 
Prisons for six years until 1970. 

The Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965, com- 
ing in a périod of social unrest and increasing 
prison tensions nationwide, provided a method 
by which prisoners could be released during the 
day to work in communities near the institutions. 
The law followed the lead of the Huber law 
implemented years before in Wisconsin and was 
hailed as a great opportunity for the prisoner 
to become reintegrated into society. Also included 
in this law were the extension of prerelease privi- 
leges to adults and the authorization of furloughs 
for emergency and other compelling reasons. 

Throughout the 1950’s and 1960’s, a continua- 
tion and expansion of relationships with other 
criminal justice organizations and Federal human 
service agencies were carried on. Sentencing insti- 
tutes were held and dialogue exchanged between 
Bureau officials and the Federal judiciary. Train- 
ing for state and local officials as well as technical 
assistance on a consulting basis was expanded. 
The practice of local jail inspection, continued 
since before the formation of the Bureau, created 
stronger Federal-local correctional ties. 

During this time, new construction was not a 
major activity although older facilities were re- 
conditioned and remodeled to increase the effec- 
tiveness of rehabilitation programs. The former 
Army Disciplinary Barracks at Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia, was transferred to the Bureau in 1959. 
To coincide with the closing of Alcatraz in 1963, 
a new penitentiary was constructed at Marion, 
Illinois, and opened the same year. Chillicothe, 
the first Federal reformatory for men, was closed 
in 1966 as was the old National Training School 
for Boys in Washington, D.C. The Robert F. 
Kennedy Center for Youth, resembling a college 
campus, opened in 1969 in Morgantown, West 
Virginia. A detention center in Florence, Arizona, 
opened in 1963, and the Alaska Jail closed in 1964. 

Despite these physical changes the Bureau of 
Prisons still retained a diversified range of facili- 
ties capable of placing all types of offenders within 
the system in an appropriate institution. How- 
ever, it had been the conventional wisdom within 
the Bureau of Prisons for some time that smaller 
institutions should be on the planning boards for 
the future. Recidivism, the nearly universal meas- 
ure of the effectiveness of rehabilitation, was still 
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miserably high and no significant changes were 
anticipated despite the increasing sophistication 
of the Bureau’s programs and personnel. 


Recent Developments of the Bureau of Prisons 


The recent history of the Bureau of Prisons 
has been marked by change and further develop- 
ment. A new director, Norman A. Carlson, suc- 
ceeded Myr] FE. Alexander in 1970. Mr. Carlson, 
a Bureau employee for 13 years prior to his ap- 
pointment, was instrumental in the development 
of the Bureau’s Community Treatment Centers. 
His appointment further continued a tradition of 
selecting the Bureau Director from the ranks of 
professional correctional administrators rather 
than political appointees with no correctional ex- 
perience. The change in Bureau leadership at the 
beginning of the decade was indicative of the 
changes that would take place in the following 
years. 

Public attitudes about criminals and the ap- 
propriate societal response to them have been 
influenced during the 1970’s by many factors. 
Chief among these have been increasing crime 
rates and the growing problems in administering 
prisons. Inmate disruptions at Attica and other 
institutions provided opportunities for the public 
to re-examine the goals of the prison. The call 
for law and order prompted a public debate about 
crime and criminals similar to that in the 1930’s. 

In response to this public concer), the Bureau 
of Prisons developed a comprehensive master plan 
which was released in May 1970. Major elements 
of the plan included increased emphasis on the 
development of a professionally trained staff; the 
development of correctional programs relevant to 
a changing society; increased development and 
utilization of research and evaluation capabilities ; 
provision of facilities to meet present and future 
requirements ; and expansion of the Bureau’s tech- 
nical assistance to state and local correctional 
systems. 

To upgrade the quality of Bureau employees, 
Staff Training Centers were opened in 1971 at 
the El Reno, Oklahoma, Federal Correctional In- 
stitution and in 1972 at the United States 
Penitentiary in Atlanta, Georgia. Training was 
provided in basic and advanced correctional tech- 
niques, counseling techniques and other special- 
ized areas. The establishment of a “professional” 
career service was the goal of training as was 
improved human relation skills for Bureau em- 
ployees at all levels. Staff training centers are 
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now located in Atlanta, Georgia; Denver, Colo- 
rado; and Dallas, Texas, with a food service 
training center in Oxford, Wisconsin. 

Early in the 1970’s, the Bureau of Prisons 
introduced the functional unit approach or unit 
management to replace traditional casework pro- 
gramming. The unit concept “Includes the notion 
of (a) a relatively small number cf offenders 
(50-100) ; (b) who are housed together (generally 
throughout the length of their institutional stay 
or as near completion—12 to 18 months—of a 
longer term); (c) and who work in a elose, 
intensive treatment relationship with a multi- 
disciplinary, relatively permanently assigned team 
of staff members whose offices are located on 
the Unit; (d) with this latter group having 
decisionmaking authority in all within institution 
aspects of programming and institutional living; 
(e) and the assignment of an offender to a par- 
ticular Unit being contingent upon his need for 
the specific type of treatment program offered.”2* 

The Bureau established basic objectives for 
inmate education and training programs. To assist 
in meeting these objectives, the Bureau expanded 
its educational programs and used innovative ap- 
proaches to learning, including a variety of tech- 
niques—team teaching, language laboratories, vid- 
eotape recordings, and speech therapy—to reach 
inmates who had not responded in the past to 
traditional classroom teaching methods. Institu- 
tional educational programs, both academic and 
vocational, continued to be supplemented by out- 
side educational agencies. Local colleges and uni- 
versities came into some institutions to teach 
courses leading to degrees. In other cases, pris- 
oners were allowed to attend colleges and uni- 
versities located close to the institutions. Flexi- 
bility became the key word concerning education 
in the 1970’s. 

The use of Community Treatment Centers for 
Federa)] prisoners has increased dramatically in 
the 1970’s, both in Federal and non-Federal facili- 
ties. Realizing that the debilitating effects of 
dependency and isolation still exist in prisons, 
even in the newer facilities, the Bureau has ex- 
panded the use of the Community Treatment 
Centers for increasing number of offenders. 
Today, the Bureau operates Community Treai- 
ment Centers in nine cities and uses the facilities 
of 425 contract centers. Nearly half of all Federal 
inmates are released through these centers. The 
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primary purpose remains the successful reinte- 
gration of the offender into society. 

Correctional] rehabilitation programs and their 
increasing sophistication were challenged in the 
mid-1970’s by academicians, researchers and prac- 
titioners who pointed out the bankruptcy of re- 
sults obtained from traditional rehabilitation 
programming. Robert Martinson, in a widely ac- 
claimed study in 1974, found little support for 
the proposition that rehabilitation reduces recidi- 
vism. Others such as Norval Morris and David 
Fogel challenged the rehabilitation model on jus- 
tice grounds and proposed alternate models to 
the traditional prison and sentencing procedures. 
Accordingly, in 1975 the medical model of cor- 
rections in the Federal Bureau of Prisons was 
de-emphasized. In its place is a balanced philos- 
ophy of rehabilitation, retribution, deterrence, and 
incapacitation. This change in philosophy by the 
Bureau publicly acknowledged that the prison 
exists for purposes other than treatment, a recog- 
nition long absent from American corrections. 

Although this change altered the overall philos- 
ophy of the Bureau, few substantive changes 
have been observed in program areas. Programs 
remain essentially the same as before with the 
primary difference being that inmate participation 
is now voluntary. 

Administratively major changes have occurred 
in the operation of the Bureau of Prisons. Five 
regions were created in 1974 with offices in Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, and Bur- 
lingame (near San Francisco). Many staff func- 
tions as well as major operational responsibilities 
were transferred from the central office to the 
regional offices. Eventually only those functions 
which clearly impact on the whole system will 
remain in Washington. 

The 1970’s provided the Bureau of Prisons 
with more new facilities than at any time since 
the 1930’s. A steady increase in population during 
the first 5 years of the decade, from 20,208 in 
1970 to 23,566 in 1975, and a dramatic increase 
to over 30,000 inmates at the end of fiscal year 
1977 dictated the acquisition of additional facili- 
ties. Two United States Public Health Service 
hospitals at Ft. Worth, Texas, and Lexington, 
Kentucky, were transferred to the Bureau of 
Prisons in 1971 and 1974, respectively. In addi- 
tion, a new correctional institution in Oxford, 
Wisconsin, was leased from the State of Wisconsin 
in 1973. In an effort to normalize institutional 
environments, Fort Worth and Lexington upon 
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acquisition were made co-correctional, housing 
both male and female inmates, and they remain 
so today. 

Federal Correctional Institutiomws were built at 
Pleasanton, California (1974); Miami, Florida 
(1976); Butner, North Carolina (1976); and 
Memphis, Tennessee (1977). Metropolitan Cor- 
rectional Centers were constructed in San Diego 
(1974), Chicago (1975), and New York City 
(1975) to serve both as detention centers and to 
house short-term commitments. In addition, a de- 
tention center opened in El Paso, Texas, in 1973. 
Federal Prison Camps at Big Springs, Texas, and 
Boron, California and Federal Correctional Insti- 
tutions at Talladega, Alabama and Bastrop, Texas 
were opened in 1979. Under construction or in 
the planning stages are institutions at Otisville 
and Lake Placid, New York; Camarillo, Cali- 
fornia; and Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona. 

The purposes of new facilities are to reduce 
overcrowding, to create more humane and safe 
living conditions and to close the antiquated peni- 
tentiaries at McNeil Island, Atlanta, and Leaven- 
worth. All recently constructed facilities provide 
capacity for no more than five hundred persons. 
The smaller institutions, resembling college cam- 
puses in Many cases, are more manageable, more 
flexible, and less abrasive. They enhance inmate 
privacy, hopefully reduce institutional violence 
and in the end improve the safety of both staff 
and inmates. 

The building program of the Bureau of Prisons 
has not been without its critics. Intense opposition 
to the expansion of Bureau facilities has been 
raised by several concerned groups who envision 
a return to a system of Federal prisoners being 
boarded in state institutions, with the Bureau 
assuming an inspection and standard setting role 
for state and local facilities. These groups also 
believe the increased capacity provided by ad- 
ditional Federal facilities encourages more com- 
mitments to prison and de-emphasizes decarcera- 
tion and community corrections projects. The 
debate over the role of Federal corrections con- 
tinues to the present time. 

The Federal Prison System during the 1970’s 
has greatly liberalized many rules and regulations. 
Newsmen are now granted the right not only to 
visit an institution but also to interview any in- 
mate who is willing. Offenders are free to write 
and publish what they want and to create other 
works of art; arrangements have been made to 
meet the dietary needs of Muslims and other 
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religious adherents; and regulations regarding 
dress, beards, and other items of personal ap- 
pearance have been liberalized. 

Introduced in 1973, the Administrative Remedy 
procedure allows inmates to file formal grievances 
concerning treatment, custody, or regulations. The 
Administrative Remedy process provides a mech- 
anism for inmates to learn in writing why insti- 
tutional actions, such as furloughs being denied, 
are taken. Since implementation, many within the 
Bureau of Prisons feel the Administrative Remedy 
procedure has reduced tensions between staff and 
inmates, thus creating a safer, more humane 
atmosphere in which they interact. 

One of the key developments in corrections in 
recent years has been accreditation. Sponsored 
by the American Correctional Association and 
funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, the Commission on Accreditation 
for Corrections developed and issued 10 sets of 
standards covering every aspect of corrections 
including community and juvenile programs. Ac- 
creditation creates a widely accepted set of stand- 
ards for corrections which will help agencies 
obtain the resources necessary to upgrade correc- 
tions and meet the mandates of the courts. To 
maintain and improve conditions for inmates and 
staff, the Federal Prison System has begun the 
process of accreditation for its institutions. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has experienced 
as much change in the last decade as in any other 
time in its history, yet many of the activities of 
the Bureau have for the most part remained un- 
changed. This apparent contradiction can possibly 
be explained as the result of contradictory inputs 
from the Congress, the public, professional cor- 
rections personnel and others who on the one 
hand wish prisons to be secure and protective 
of the public and on the other wish in some way 
to reform or change the individual. 

Adequate planning, resources, and leadership 
have given the Bureau of Prisons an important 
role in the continuing development of correctional 
practice. Realizing that crime and its correction 
are complex issues, the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has demonstrated since its inception in 1930 a 
willingness to be flexible and innovative, utilizing 
the most recent developments in correctional 
theory and practice in its programs. With this ap- 
proach the Bureau of Prisons continues in its 
attempts to meet the charter given it by the Con- 
gress to provide for the care of Federal offenders. 
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the detection of drugs of abuse. There is 
no pretext here to suggest that what fol- 
lows offers new insights or original information. 
This article’s value, however, is seen in its at- 
tempt to bring together in one work the informa- 
tion developed by others on the various aspects of 
the topic. The data is presented wherever possible 
in non-scientific terms for, indeed, the author him- 
self is a layman in the methods of toxicology. But 
a layman who, like others in the criminal justice 
field, must have a solid, working knowledge of 
urinalysis in their work. In short, as probation 
officers we must be knowledgeable in areas of 
expertise. The purpose of this article is to help 
in one of them. 


Mie« has been written about urinalysis for 


I. PURPOSES AND ISSUES 


Definition and Purposes of Urinalysis 


Urinalysis is the analysis by accepted tox- 
icological methods of a urine specimen submitted 
by an individual for the purpose of determining 
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the presence or absence of illicit or unauthorized 
drugs. There are several purposes for such test- 
ing. One is to provide an objective means to de- 
termine and measure the nature and extent of 
drug use; a second is to assist in the day to day 
management of clients in treatment; a third, to 
aid in early detection and intervention; and a 
fourth, to provide a chronological record of drug 
abstinence or use and permit a probationer or 
parolee to prove abstinence. 

Several helpful corollaries of urinalysis can be 
mentioned here. It has been found that the very 
knowledge that tests are being conducted has re- 
duced drug taking to a significant extent in sev- 
eral programs (Carroll and DiMino, 1975). It 
has also supported program credibility by reveal- 
ing a more accurate picture of drug use or absti- 
nence in such facilities as correctional institutions 
(Smith, 1979). Similarly, urinalysis results have 
been used to gauge the effectiveness of certain 
treatment methods within rehabilitation programs 
(Babst, 1979). 

Of course, urinalysis cannot be considered as 
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the sole determinant indicator of drug use or 
abstinence. There are other means which should 
also be included in developing a full picture of 
the addict or user, such as historical data, medical 
reports, criminal record, family data, physical 
examinations, nalline tests, nasal swabbing as 
well as the client’s own revelations. Indeed, even 
the urinalysis tests themselves are not absolute 
indications of drug use, as we shall see later, 
subject as they are to a number of factors beyond 
the contro! of the explicit tests. Yet, despite its 
limitations and qualifications, urinalysis is one 
of the most important factors in the identification 
and treatment of substance abuse. 


Emotional and Legal Factors in Urinalysis 


There have been strong feelings raised against 
the employment of urinalysis which include the 
opinion that it is dehumanizing, that it is an in- 
fringement upon constitutional rights, and that it 
works at cross-purposes with treatment by creat- 
ing an atmosphere of doubt and suspicion. 


The Human Issue 


As to whether or not the submission of a urine 
sample is dehumanizing, we point to the lack of 
such feeling in medical officers when testing is 
done to assist in the diagnosis of an illness. In 
these instances, the trusting atmosphere is estab- 
lished because the patient is seeking help for a 
problem on a wholly voluntary basis. He or she 
knows that the outcome of a urinalysis test will 
determine the treatment regimen. It will not re- 
sult in a jail sentence. Further, the patient usually 
wants to rid himself of the ailment. There is no 
intrinsic pleasure or comfort derived from it. 
Finally, usually no one watches the patient void- 
ing into a container. And it is perhaps this last 
factor, the forced disclosure of a very personal act 
to others, that raises the issue of dehumaniza- 
tion. And it is at this point that the therapist must 
bring his professionalism to the forefront. In 
those instances where the client is reluctant or 
inhibited, the matter must be discussed fully and 
candidly in the treatment session with the reasons 
described in depth. Certainly, the therapist him- 
self may even feel embarrassed in his first days 
in this type of work. Needless to say, the time for 
the actual voiding is not one for personal quips or 
sarcasm. The atmosphere created will determine 
whether or not the submission of a sample is 
dehumanizing or degrading. 


The Legal Issue 


That urine sampling is not an infringement 
upon constitutional liberties has been clearly 
established in the courts. In fact, the extrusion of 
evidence from a person’s body has been generally 
accepted by judges as long as the method was 
not so objectionable as to ‘“‘shock the conscience 
of the Court” as found in Rochin v. California, 
342 US 165, 1952, in which case a stomach pump 
was employed to produce drugs which a suspect 
swallowed to avoid discovery. 

One of the first urinalysis cases was Rigdell v. 
United States, D.C. Mun. App., 54 A. 2d 679, 1947, 
where police arrrested an individual for negligent 
homicide and, after giving him a warning that 
the test results could be used against him, ob- 
tained a urine for analysis to prove the influence 
of alcohol. The defense later unsuccessfully ob- 
jected that this test was a violation of the priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination as provided in the 
fifth amendment. In another case in 1954 a Fed- 
eral District Court, in denying a suppression mo- 
tion of the defense found that police acted prop- 
erly when they instructed a man arrested for 
vehicular manslaughter to submit a urine sample 
without any warnings to determine if he had 
been drinking (United States v. Nesmith, 121F! 
Supp. 758). This motion, as in the 1947 case, was 
made on the basis that the act was self-incrimi- 
nating. In reaching its decision, the District Court 
cited an earlier Supreme Court ruling (Holt v. 
United States, 218 U.S. 245) which stated in part, 
“But the prohibition of compelling a man in a 
criminal court to be a witness against himself is 
a prohibition of the use of physical or moral 
compulsion to extort communications from him, 
not an exclusion of his body as evidence when it 
may be material.” This latter case involved a de- 
fendant who was required to put on a blouse to 
determine ownership. In Nesmith, the District 
Court also cited a case directly related to urinal- 
ysis (Bratcher v. United States, 149 F. 2d 742) 
in which a defendant took benzedrine before an 
army induction to develop signs of high blood 
pressure. Urinalysis disclosed the drug. Objections 
to the test on both fourth and fifth amendment 
grounds were held untenable. The conclusion of 
the Court in the Nesmith case has been generally 
accepted as governing in urinalysis cases. 

The law is clear, therefore, that the privilege against 
self-incrimination is limited to the giving of oral test- 
imony. It does not extend to the use of the defendant’s 
body as physical or real evidence. The conclusion is 
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inevitable that it does not bar the use of secretions of 
the defendant’s body and the introduction of their chem- 
ical analysis in evidence. 


There have been cases after the 1954 Nesmith 
decision but all of those located, save one, con- 
tinued to uphold urine sampling against attacks 
on fourth and fifth amendment grounds. (See, 
for example, People v. Fidler, Colorado, 1971, 485 
P. 2d 725; Campbell v. Superior Court in and for 
Maricopa County, Arizona, 1971, 479 P. 2d 685, 
106 Ariz. 542; Ewing v. State, Indiana, 1974, Ind. 
App. 1974, 310 N.E. 2d 571; Russell v. State, Ala- 
bama, 1974, 54 Ala. Cr. App. 452; Wiseman v. 
Sullivan, Nebraska, 1973, 211 N.W. 2d 906; State 
v. Williams, Nebraska, 1972, 201 N.W. 2d 241; 
Committee For G.J. Rights v. Callaway, 518 F.2d 
466 (1974). The one notable exception referred 
to above concerned a soldier who refused to fur- 
nish a urine specimen on the grounds that the 
evidence that could be obtained from a_ uri- 
nalysis could be used to incriminate him. A Mil- 
itary Court found that the soldier could not be 
punished for this refusal for the reason that the 
soldier gave, but noted that rights of servicemen 
against self-incrimination in USMJ Article 31 (a) 
were broader than those provided in the fifth 
amendment (United States v. Ruiz, 23 USCMA 
181, 48 CMR 797, 1974). 

We have attempted to provide those cases 
which are directly related to urinalysis. However, 
it should be mentioned that one of the leading 
cases on the permissibility of testing biological 
fluids is Schmerber v. California, 384 U.S. 757, 
1966 which dealt with the withdrawal of blood 
samples. Another case which is important in the 
drug treatment field is United States ex rel Ramos 
v. Pinto, 425 F.2d 1344, 1970 which found that 
the inspection of arms for needle marks was not 
an infringement upon constitutional rights. 


The Therapeutic Issue 


There have been a number of serious studies 
which have questioned the therapeutic value of 
urinalysis (see, for example, Kahn and Schramm, 
1978; Goldberg, 1975). It seems, however, that 
the questions raised were concerned with the 
criminal consequences of illicit drug use as dis- 
covered by urinalysis as well as the testings’ value 
in light of its costs and possible infringement on 
personal rights. A more interesting study (Sessler 
and Goldberg, 1975) examined the use of uri- 
nalysis in a number of methadone programs with 
questions such as “Generally does urinalysis have 
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a positive therapeutic benefit to the client in 
treatment?” put directly to the agencies’ coun- 
selors. The results of this initial study suggests 
that urine testing is of positive value in that it 
provides information, assists in the relationships 
with the client, shows concern that the counselor 
is watching, and helps make discussions more 
candid. 

If we ask if it is possible that urine testing 
could be counter-therapeutic the reply must be 
affirmative. Not because of the urinalysis, how- 
ever, but because of the therapist’s use of the re- 
sults. If the treatment specialist is reproachful 
instead of concerned; if the therapist discharges a 
client for a positive urine instead of taking the 
test result as a clue to intercede, then certainly the 
use of urinalysis is countertherapeutic. However, 
the problem seems to lie more in the behavior of 
the therapist than in the tool of urinalysis. 

Should we rely on the relationship established 
between a therapist and a client rather than a 
scientific test to discover drug use? We believe 
not for several reasons. First, the reliability of 
addicts’ responses varies, and for numerous rea- 
sons users do not always tell the truth (Ball, 
1967; Cox and Longwell, 1974. Stephens, 1972; 
Page et al., 1977. Pernanen, K., 1974; Whitehead 
and Smart, 1972; Smart, 1975; Amsel et al., 
1976). In the criminal] justice setting, a user may 
feel that he may lose his freedom if he admits an 
involvement with drugs; or he may admit to only 
the use of some drugs or to a frequency less than 
correct. For immediate intervention, prompt 
knowledge is necessary which fact appears to be 
self-evident. However, in long-term treatment 
corroborative data is also appropriate. In the 
latter case, a user may feel that a relapse to drug 
use has in some way disappointed the therapist. 
He may feel that he has had a chance already 
in treatment and if he reverts—however briefly, 
to using ayain—in his mind he may believe that 
he will go to jail. The reasons are many which a 
user may give. Not accepting what a person says 
at face value does not imply that they are thought 
of less. It is simply a necessary responsibility that 
urines be taken throughout the treatment process. 

There are several other reasons for not relying 
on a personal relationship for determining drug 
use. Just as often as a therapist may subjectively 
and intuitively conclude that a client is not abus- 
ing drugs when in fact he is, so also may the ther- 
apist conclude that a client is taking drugs when 
he is not. Urinalysis will free the client from un- 
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warranted accusations and suspicions. Further, 
as noted in a recent laboratory bulletin: 

Street drugs are often not what they are claimed to 
be. The record of analysis of seizures and of street 
drugs submitted to laboratories for testing have amply 
confirmed that drug sellers do not maintain any high 
ethical standards of merchandising. They will sell any- 
thing and everything that a buyer will ask for if they 
think the buyer will not recognize that he is being 
taken. A “heroin buy” may contain only milk sugar. 
If no heroin is present, it cannot show up in the urine. 
The same applies to any other drug. (The Laboratory 
For Chromatography, 1976). 

To which we would add that a user may purchase 
one drug while thinking he is purchasing another. 
Finally, we believe that a record of negative uri- 
nalysis results serves a healthy purpose in treat- 
ment. The client who begins to do well will not 
only feel better but will also be able to point to 
a documented record. He is otherwise forced to 
rely on the personal opinion of a therapist who 
may change his position or leave an agency dur- 
ing the course of a client’s treatment. And in a 
sense the client will have to “prove” again his 
drug-free state. 

We have tried to review briefly the reasons 
behind urinalysis as well as some of the objections 
to it. For further information and discussion, the 
reader is referred to the bibliography which we 
have attempted to make as thorough as possible. 
Let us move ahead now to examine the process of 
urinalysis and tests employed by laboratories. 


Il. THE URINALYSIS PROCESS 


Drugs in the Body 


Before we begin to examine the process of an- 
alyzing specimens and interpreting the results, we 
ought to discuss briefly the biological route that 
drugs take through the system and in what form 
they are ultimately excreted. 

Users can take drugs orally, such as in pill and 
liquid form or through smoking; intravenously 
(1.V.) by injection directly into a vein; intra- 
muscularly (1.M.) by injection into a muscle; 
subcutaneously by injection into a layer of skin; 
and finally, nasally, by breathing in a gas or 
powder. Once inside an individual’s system the 
body begins to act on the substance taken by 
first metabolizing it, i.e., changing its chemical 
form, and then by excreting it. Thus, in the first 
stage, heroin is changed to morphine and mor- 
phine glucuronide. Rarely, if ever, is heroin ex- 
creted from the body as heroin. About 20 percent 
of the drug is converted to morphine and about 


80 percent to morphine glucuronide, a fact which 
becomes important in the analyst’s attempt to 
detect the drug, depending upon the procedures 
he uses as we shall see later. Cocaine breaks down 
into benzoylecgonine with very little of the orig- 
inal cocaine remaining. Amphetamines and barbit- 
urates are excreted both in the forms taken as well 
as in their metabolic state (Catlin, 1973). 

A word about excretion. Whatever the quan- 
tity be of a drug that is taken, all of it will be 
excreted. The only variant is the relative rate of 
excretion. And it is this factor which the user 
who wishes to conceal his use attempts to manip- 
ulate. For example, drinking large quantities of 
acidic substances such as vinegar does not ‘‘mask”’ 
or hide the results of a test from the toxicologist 
as addicts suggest. Rather, it speeds up some- 
what the rate of excretion of some drugs, slows 
down the rate in others and has no effect on still 
others. Given a good-sized sample and the sensi- 
tivity of modern test equipment, however, varia- 
tions in the excretion rate will not prevent dis- 
covery of the drug. 

It should be noted, too, that the rate of excre- 
tion of drugs also varies due to a number of other 
factors which are not associated with the con- 
scious manipulation to deceive. These will be dis- 
cussed at greater length a little later. But despite 
the number of factors which affect the amount 
of a drug to be analyzed at any one time, all of 
the drug that a person takes will be excreted and 
routine screening on a regular basis will usually 
detect it. 


Chain of Custody 


Great care must be taken in securing biological 
fluids for analysis to insure that the result ulti- 
mately obtained corresponds exactly with the 
individual from whom the sample was taken. 
This is evident not only for treatment purposes 
but also for judicial reasons. There may come a 
time when the client denies in a judicial or ad- 
ministrative process that the result of a urinalysis 
was correct, claiming that the specimen must have 
been mixed up with another. To refute this claim, 
the therapist must be able to testify with certainty 
as to the steps that were taken. Clearly the first 
step in the chain of custody is the knowledge 
that the urine in the container when obtained 
belongs to the client. Only direct observation of 
the act of voiding can assure this (and even then 
as we shall see, there are several means of pro- 
viding a false urine). Even before the client 
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voids, however, his or her name should be on 
the container when handed over to give the speci- 
men. Thereafter, the name and/or identifying 
number of the client should be recorded in the 
manner prescribed by the laboratory on its form. 
The name and number on the form should be 
identical to the name and number on the con- 
tainer. The specimen is then stored in a safe 
location until its delivery to the laboratory. When 
the laboratory receives the specimen they usually 
assign their own identifying number (accession 
number). Upon receipt of the result, the name 
and number of the client must again be compared 
for accuracy. These are only general guidelines. 
Describing a specific recording procedure has 
been avoided since each agency may have its own 
style. What is important, however, is that client 
and result are matched exactly. 


Laboratory Procedures 


Definitions (following De Angelis, 1973; Catlin, 
1973).—Several terms are frequently used in 
urinalysis which should be defined. 

Concentration.—This term refers to the amount 
of a drug or its metabolite in a given volume. The 
amount is nearly always expressed in micrograms 
ug; or one-millionth of a gram) and the volume 
in milliliters (ml). When describing the sensi- 
tivity (defined below) of their tests for certain 
drugs, laboratories will refer to their capability to 
detect a minimal concentration of the substance 
in micrograms per milliliter (ug/ml). Concen- 
tration of a drug in a person’s urine varies as was 
noted earlier by the conscious manipulation of 
users to dilute their urine as well as by a number 
of other independent factors. 

Sensitivity.—This is the minimal concentration 
of a drug or its metabolite that can be detected 
and is expressed in micrograms per milliliter 
(ug/ml). Because laboratory tests have been 
constantly improving, the minimum concentration 
of a drug to be detected is very low; so low, in 
fact, that the smallest possible concentration is 
not sought since this would devalue the use of 
normal urine screening. For example, let us sup- 
pose that Laboratory X sets its sensitivity level 
for barbiturates at 1.0 ug/ml, the usually accepted 
level. At this setting, short-acting barbiturates 
can be detected for about 36 hours after ingestion; 
long-acting barbiturates can be found from 3 to 5 
days. Now, if the laboratory sets its sensitivity 
level at 0.1 ug/ml it would report positive results 
for much more than a week. For the treatment 
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clinic that requires the client to report once or 
twice a week and produce a urine, the results ob- 
tained from the lower sensitivity level would ap- 
pear to indicate continued barbiturate use when in 
fact the use may have been on only one occasion. 
To prevent this misinterpretation, laboratories 
have set common sensitivity levels. 

Specificity.—This refers to the degree to which 
a test can discriminate between different drugs, 
especially those that are chemically related such 
as methadone and propoxyphene. Not being able 
to make such a distinction would limit the useful- 
ness of a test. Occasionally, a certain procedure 
such as immunoassay can take advantage of not 
making a distinction between substances such as 
morphine and morphine glucuronide since both are 
derived from heroin. However, there may be diffi- 
culty in the same procedure in making a distinc- 
tion between codine and morphine. Similarly, in 
the thin layer chromatographic process propoxy- 
phene, novacaine, methadone and phencyclidine 
may have similar appearances and a gas chromat- 
ograph is employed to separate them. 


Urinalysis Tests 


We will attempt to describe here the various 
tests which are employed by laboratories in the 
analysis of urine, fully conscious that others have 
already done so and in greater depth (Catlin, 
1973; De « 1.zelis, 1973; Sohn, et al., 1972). We 
are not advccating one process over another but 
will point out the advantages and disadvantages 
of each as we have learned or experienced them. 


Thin Layer Chromatography 


Perhaps the oldest, accepted chemical test is 
thin-layer chromatography (TLC). In this pro- 
cess, the first step after receiving the specimen is 
to isolate and concentrate the drugs, if any, in the 
urine. There are several methods that can be used 
in this stage, termed “extraction,” all of which 
are acceptable. One concentrates the drugs in an 
organic solvent; others bind them to ion-exchange 
paper, resin, cellulose or other materials. The or- 
ganic solvents may be further concentrated by 
evaporation. In some cases, it may also be neces- 
sary to heat the specimen at this stage to arrive 
at the concentration. Another important step, but 
not done by all laboratories, is called hydrol- 
ysis. One of its purposes is to convert morphine 
glucuronide into morphine. When an addict takes 
heroin, the body will metabolize it, as we have 
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seen, into these two elements: morphine and 
morphine glucuronide. The former may represent 
only 10 percent of the total morphine present 
while the latter can make up as much as 90 per- 
cent. Most methods of extraction for TLC do 
not remove morphine glucuronide, hence the ne- 
cessity for hydrolysis. If this is not done, many 
returns will be marked negative when they should 
have been noted as positive (an error known as 
a “false negative’). The next step is separation 
of the drugs. In this, a small amount of the con- 
centrate is placed in one position on the edge of 
a glass plate coated with a thin layer of absorbent 
powder, either a silica gel or aluminum oxide. 
There is room on this plate to place concentrates 
from about 16 specimens without any danger 
of cross-contamination. The concentrate then 
travels up the plate by capillary action, carrying 
with it the unknown compounds. Since different 
drugs travel at different rates it is possible to 
see them as separate on the plate when it is 
sprayed with a “visualizing reagent.” The plates 
are spraved sequentially which provide different 
visible colorations to the unknown substances. 
These positions and colorations are then compared 
to known standards. If no drugs are present, there 
will be no spotting coloration on the plates. The 
advantages of TLC are in its specificity, sensi- 
tivity and low cost. It takes approximately one 
and a half hours for 16 tests and requires the 
yresence of a skilled interpreter of the plate 
markings. 

We must add at this time that any test which 
is employed and results in a positive finding 
should be confirmed through the use of a test 
procedure different from the first. A procedure 
that can confirm TLC results, as well as being a 
valid procedure in its own right is Gas-Liquid 
Chromatography. 


Gas-Liquid Chromatography (GLC) 


In gas-liquid chromatography, the preparatory 
steps of extraction and hydrolysis are essentially 
the same as in TLC. However, the concentrate, in 
the next step, is injected into a gas chromato- 


graph and converted (volatilized) into a gas. 
The compounds are then forced through a column 
and separated. Each compound reaches the end 
of the column at a different time and is referred 
to as the “retention time.’ A detector notes the 
retention time and a visual record is made on a 
graph. Each drug has a different peak which must 
be interpreted by a skilled technician. Again, 


as in TLC, the system requires a well trained 
operator. The analysis of one sample requires 15 
to 30 minutes. Sensitivity and specificity are very 
good. 


Spectrophotofluorometry (SPF) 


This procedure relies on the fact that, under 
certain conditions some chemicals, in this case 
the derivatives of drugs, will fluoresce. The drug 
must first be extracted as in TLC and GC. Then, 
by chemical reaction, the drug is converted to a 
fluorophore (a chemical which fluoresces) and 
subjected to a monochromatic light in the ultra- 
violet range. The wavelength (excitation) which 
is directed at the sample causes the fluorophore 
to emit light at another wavelength (emission) 
which is detected by a photocell and is visually 
seen on a recorder. The advantage of the system 
is its ability to analyze up to 500 samples in 8 
hours. However, this type of analysis is limited to 
detecting only mophine related drugs, quinine and 
LSD as described by Mule and Hushin (1971) 
and Gillis and Kubie (1974). 


Immunoassays 


The use of immunochemicals in the detection 
of drugs of abuse began in 1970. The procedures 
to be followed are relatively simple and rapid. 
The theoretical chemical framework which ob- 
tains, however, does not lend itself easily to lay 
interpretation and the reader is referred to a 
number or thorough reference works in this area 
(for example, Catlin, 1973; DeAngelis, 1979; 
Brattin and Sunshine, 1973; Cleeland, et al., 
1976). Very generally, in immunoassay a drug of 
interest, e.g., morphine, is chemically bound to a 
protein forming a protein-drug complex. The com- 
plex is then injected into a laboratory animal 
which will produce antibodies in response to the 
drug portion of the injected complex. When the 
antibodies are withdrawn from the animal they 
are known to have a high affinity to the drug for 
which they were created, in this case morphine. 
Another substance now is added to the antibody 
mixture which closely resembles the drug to be 
detected and is sometimes referred to as “tagged”’ 
or “labeled” morphine (or cocaine, amphetamine, 
etc.). Because the prepared antibodies are at- 
tracted to the morphine like substance, they join 
with it. Later, when this mixture is added to a 
urine containing true morphine, the true mor- 
phine will compete against the “tagged” morphine 
in binding to the antibodies and ultimately dis- 
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place all the “tagged’”’ morphine which is released 
and measured. The amount of the “tagged” mor- 
phine is equivalent to the amount of true mor- 
phine present in the urine. Consequently, a valu- 
able byproduct of the immunoassay technique is 
the capacity to determine quantity of drugs pre- 
sent in the urine as opposed to detecting just 
their presence in “yes” or “no” form. In actual 
practice, the antibody-“tagged” morphine is sup- 
plied to the user of the assay equipment. The latter 
then simply mixes the urine specimen with the 
supplied preparation, processes it through a ma- 
chine and reads the result on the printout. 

The advantages of an immunoassay system are 
several, such as simplicity of design and opera- 
tion. It has drawbacks such as “cross reactivity” 
so that it is not as specific as non-immunoassay 
techniques and might possibly report a drug not 
actually present (a “false positive’) because a 
drug, such as codeine, might act like morphine 
causing displacement of the “tagged” morphine 
thus resulting in an incorrect result. These pro- 
cedures are for screening purposes, however. A 
certain number of false positives are introduced 
and confirmation is required. Immunoassays can 
only be performed on one drug at a time as com- 
pared, for example, with TLC which by its nature 
can screen for a number of drugs at once. The use 
of any procedure, however, will be determined by 
the purpose for which it is needed. If, for example, 
an agency desired to test all samples for one 
particular drug, such as the Army did in Europe 
to detect methaqualone abuse in 1973-74, the im- 
munoassay might be an appropriate procedure 
(Rock and Moore, 1976).* Of course, all positive 
results on immunoassay should be confirmed by 
a non-immnuoassay technique. 

There are four immunoassay techniques which 
exist: the Free Radical Assay Technique (FRAT), 
the Enzyme Multiplied Immunoassay Technique 
(EMIT), Radioimmunoassay (RIA) and Hemag- 
glutination Inhibition (HI). 

In the FRAT system, the “tagged” drug is 
labelled with a stable nitroxide radical. When 
mixed with a urine containing the true drug, the 
“tagged” drug becomes detached from the anti- 
body and is detected by electron spin resonance 
spectroscopy. The signal intensity will then re- 
flect the concentration of the drug in the urine 
sample. This system is no longer offered com- 
mercially. 


* The immunoassays as a group are used to detect several drugs, viz, 
morphine, barbiturates, amphetamines, methadone and_ benzoylecgo- 
nine, although all assays will not test for all these drugs. 
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With the EMIT process, a drug is attached to an 
enzyme to form the “tagged” drug. When added 
to urine with the corresponding true drug, the 
enzyme will be activated and will react with 
bacteria which is also contained in the test solu- 
tion. The reaction causes a clearing of the origin- 
ally cloudy test solution, which clearing is mea- 
sured by a spectrophotometer. 

The RIA procedure involves the binding of a 
radiolabeled (“tagged”) drug to an antibody. It 
is combined with a urine containing the true 
drug, precipitated and centrifuged, and placed 
in a test tube for counting in a scintillation 
counter. The presence and amount of true drug 
present is measured by the radioactivity of the 
“tagged” drug. 

Hemagglutination Inhibition is the only test 
of the immunoassays in which the chemical re- 
actions are seen by the analyst and judgments 
made by those observations. The “tagged” drug 
in this procedure is in the form of red blood cells 
to which the drug has been attached. When a 
urine is added to the solution in a small conical 
well, the analyst will see the red blood cells stick 
together (agglutinate) in a diffuse pattern in 
the well if the true drug is not present in the 
urine. If the true drug is present, the reaction 
between the antibody and the “tagged” drug is 
prevented or inhibited and the red cells will 
settle as a pellet in the tip of the conical well. 
This test is one not widely used. 

One last test should be mentioned. It is not 
one of the immunoassays but one which provides 
the only unequivocal identification of drugs. 


Mass Spectrometry 

Mass spectrometry has been described as the 
most sensitive and specific technique available. 
Sample molecules are volatilized and ionized. An 
analysis is then made of their mass-to-charge 
ratios. What is produced is a record of the sum- 
med atomic weights of the atoms present in each 
ion which absolutely identifies a drug. The mass 
spectrometer, however, is most expensive and 
analyzes only about 35 samples per day. 


III THE INTERPRETATION OF URINALYS!S RESULTS 


Having looked at why we take urines for an- 
alysis and at some of the issues in this area, as 
well as having had a glimpse of the analytical 
procedures used in the detection of drugs, we 
finally arrive at what we have been waiting for: 
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the urine result provided by the laboratory. We 
will take that result and do something with it: 
either compliment a client for remaining drug- 
free or intercede with a client for continuing use 
or something similar. Before we act, however, 
we must have a good understanding of what the 
result means. We have to ask whether or not a 
negative result actually means that the client is 
not using drugs, or was the drug not detected. 
We must ask if a positive result was confirmed, 
and if so, does it reflect new usage by the client 
or a detection of a lingering drug in the system 
which was detected on the last sampling? Catlin 
(1973) presented a truth table which outlines all 
the possible results of a urine test very simply: 


Drug Use 


Test Results Yes No 


True 
Positive 


False True 
Negative| Negative 


False 
Positive 


Positive 


Negative 


True Positive means that a drug is in the urine 
and is detected as such; a True Negative means 
that no drug was in the urine and none was de- 
tected; False Positive means that a drug was not 
in the urine but reported as if it was; and False 
Negative means that a drug was in the urine but 
was not reported. We must make one qualifica- 
tion about tests at the outset. In considering 
whether or not a test result is truly negative or 
positive, attention has to be paid to the time 
when the person last used a drug. If, for example, 
an individual used cocaine 7 days prior to the 
test and the test came back negative, can we 
consider the result as a true negative? We believe 
that we must. We cannot impart the responsi- 
bility to an analytical procedure of being able to 
pick up any drug at any time after usage. To do 
so would be to fail to consider, for example, the 
role of metabolism and excretion by the body in 
ridding itself of the drug. Similarly, if the client 
took heroin 6 hours before one test which was 
found positive and was retested 12 hours later, we 
understand that the second test might also be 
positive but must realize too, that it was so soon 
after the first that we do not know whether the 
result represents a new use of heroin or a rede- 
tection of the earlier use. To help in resolving 
this question, we list now the average time that 
drugs remain in the system. We stress ‘“‘average”’ 
because many factors will influence this time. 


Some drugs have been known to remain in the sys- 
tem for several weeks. However, we must assume 
that the procedure used to detect the drugs at such 
low levels were highly sensitive, calibrated to a 
sensitivity far beyond what is standard. 


Drug 


Alcohol 
Amphetamines 
Barbiturates 
Long-Acting 
(Barbital, 
barbital) 
Short-Acting 
(Pentobarbital, 
Amobarbital, 
Secobarbital) 
Cocaine 
Heroin 
Methadone (40-50 mg.) 
Phencyclidine 
Quinine 
Benzodiazepine + 


Maximum Length of Time in System 


+ 12 hours 
24-48 hours 


4-5 days 
Pheno- 


+. 36 hours 


24-48 hours 
24-96 hours 
24-96 hours 
24-48 hours 
8-10 days 
7 days 
In arriving at the times above, the factors which 
we cite now may contribute to the amount of 
drug present in the urine at the time the sample 
was taken (from Biomedical Laboratories, 1977) : 
A. Drug and Chemical Factors 
Dosage Form 
Use and dose 
Route of administration 
Concentration of toxicant 
Duration of exposure 
B. Human Factors 
Age 
Weight 
Time of sampling 
Method of analysis and presence of 
metabolites 
Treatment given, if any 
Time interval between sampling and 
analysis 
Storage of specimen 
C. Pathological Factors 
Disease state (esp. renal and hepatic) 
Body water (normal or dehydration) 
Menstruation 
Anatomical abnormalities (congenital or 
surgically and/or traumatically caused) 
Genetic disorders (pharmacogenetics) 
D. Pharmacological/Biochemical Factors 
Gastrointestional absorption 
Tissue binding at active and inactive 
sites 
Rate of elimination (excretion) 
Storage (bone, hair, nails, fat) 
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Induction or inhibition of microsomal 
enzymes 

Synergistic or antagonistic action of 
other drugs 

Tolerance (from prolonged use or use 
of drugs with cross tolerance) 

Rate of detoxication (metabolism or 
biotransformation) 

Additive drug effects 

Given the background knowledge of the length 
of time drugs usually remain in the system and 
the factors which affect drug concentration in 
any one sample, we can proceed to examine the 
Catlin diagram with more assurance. 

True negative results and true positive results, 
ideal as they are, are generally possible and can 
be expected more often than not. Let us look at 
the more dangerous situations of false negative 
and false positive results individually. A false 
negative result occurs because of errors in collec- 
tion such as mislabeling and client subterfuges:; 
errors in testing such as improper reading of re- 
sults in the laboratory or in transmitting incor- 
rect results to the treatment agency or finally in 
incomplete procedures such as the lack of hydro- 
lyzing specimens. Both the treatment agency and 
the laboratory, by using common sense care, can 
avoid most false negatives. False positive results 
are potentially more dangerous since the subject 
whose urine was tested may be discharged from 
treatment, denied treatment incarcerated. 
These results can be caused by the misreading 
of a chemical substance which is not a drug; by 
the action of a drug not being sought but which 
produces similar activity; as well as by the 
switching of a urine by an addict who believes 
that he has substituted a “clean” urine for his 
own “dirty” one when, in fact, the substitute 
also contained drugs. Laboratories are aware of 
many more of the potential dangers of false neg- 
ative and false positive results and have developed 
quality control practices to deal with them (e.g. 
Sohm et al., 1972). 


or 


Quinine 


In discussing the interpretations of urinalysis 
results, some attention must be given to the value 
of detecting and reporting the quinine found in 
biological specimens. Quinine is a substance which 
is present in medications, beverages and in pure 
form. It is also used in the preparation of illicit 
drugs such as heroin or cocaine as “cutting” or 
diluting agent. The question arises, ‘“‘Because 
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the existence of quinine is present in so many 
forms, many of them non-prescriptive and legit- 
imate, should treatment agencies bother to have 
a laboratory check for it? If the specimen is 
found positive for quinine, is it any help in treat- 
ment?” We believe that knowing of the presence 
of quinine is useful and for several reasons. First, 
let us consider the sources of quinine. In 1971 
a reference laboratory surveyed numerous medi- 
cations and found that 245 contained quinine. 
However, many of the medications had such 
small quantities of the substance and/or were 
in such application form (as topical) that labora- 
tories would not detect the quinine through uri- 
nalysis. In other cases, the medication had to be 
prescribed which is verifiable by the treatment 
agency. This leaves very few legitimate, over- 
the-counter medications containing detectable qui- 
nine. Instructing the client in a drug abuse pro- 
gram from using certain over-the-counter prepa- 
rations is not unreasonable as substitutes can 
be found. It is our experience, too, that even 
where quinine is part of a prescribed medication, 
a simple conversation with the doctor will gener- 
ally result in a substitute prescription. It is the 
rare situation, indeed, where quinine cannot be 
exchanged for another substance. 

There are other sources of quinine that were 
not included in the 245 medications surveyed. 
These are the nonalcoholic beverages such as tonic 
water and bitter lemon and gome imported wines. 
The author participated in a short study of tonic 
water with another officer and found that after 
drinking six ounces of tonic water, the urines 
were found to be positive from 3 to 5 days. In 
a second study, six ounces each of two wines 
believed to contain quinine were consumed. No 
quinine in either was detected. Correspondence 
with the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
of the Department of the Treasury determined 
(1974) that quinine as a hydrochloride salt or 
as a product of cinchona bark was only permitted 
in some natural domestic and foreign wines in 
amounts not to exceed 58 parts and 83 parts per 
million, respectively. These scant amounts vir- 
tually defy detection at standard sensitivity. Our 
solution, therefore, has been to prohibit the use 
of any medication, beverage or preparation which 
contains quinine, without express permission, 
throughout the treatment period. We might add 
that in our five and a half year experience with 
urinalysis, quinine results were nearly always a 
clear clue to illicit drug use. 
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In the very rare situations where quinine re- 
sults persist and client either denies the use of 
any drug or preparation which might contain 
quinine, or insists on his right to legitimate bev- 
erages, and no needle tracks or evidence of skin 
popping is observed, but drug use is suspected, 
we have found the nasal swab to be extremely 
helpful. This is particularly the case where snort- 
ing of heroin is suspected. The nasal swab, of 
course, is not a urine test but can be employed 
as a complement to it. In these cases, two cotton- 
tipped applicators are wetted with ordinary tap 
water and each is used to swab one nasal cavity 
each. The applicators are then placed in a urine 
bottle and sent to the laboratory for analysis. 
If the analysis is positive for quinine it means 
that quinine in its pure form, unmetabolized 
by the body, was found in the nose. If the user 
had been claiming the use of tonic water, the 
only way that the quinine could be found in 
the nasal passage would be, then, if he improb- 
ably insisted that this was the route by which he 
normally drank soda. 


Client Subterfuges 


Drug abusing clients may sometimes try to 


avoid disclosure of their drug use by denying it, 
failing to come in for treatment, drinking large 
quantities of liquids to reduce the concentration 
of drugs in their system, switching ‘‘clean” urines 
for their own, adding compounds and water, and 
by ostensibly being unable to produce a specimen 
at the time requested. Concealment of drug use 
by denial and by failing to report can be resolved, 
albeit not necessarily with ease, through the case 
work process and home visits. These procedures 
are common to all helping agencies and will not 
be discussed here. But let us look in more detail 
at the other attempts at concealment. 


Flushing 


The practice of drug users of drinking large 
quantities of fluids or of taking emetic prepar- 
ations to rapidly remove fluid from the body is 
known as flushing. As more fluid is discharged 
with a drug, concentration of that drug is re- 
duced. If 0.6 ug/ml of morphine was present 
in the urine, a detectable amount, flushing might 
reduce it to 0.3 ug/ml, a concentration below the 
standard level of sensitivity. Flushing is often 
done by drinking large quantities of beer, water 
or soda. It can also be accomplished by the use of 
an emetic. In this regard, the New York Times 


reported in 1974 (August 7) that some California 
toxicologists reported difficulty in detecting heroin 
when the client was drinking an herb known as 
goldenseal in tea form. It was believed that the 
herb when excreted interfered with, and con- 
sequently prevented, the discovery of heroin in 
chemical tests. This has proved to be untrue. 
However, goldenseal does act as an emetic, caus- 
ing additional excretion of bodily fluid, and thus 
reducing the concentration of the drug in the 
urine. It is good practice not only to instruct a 
client to avoid excessive consumption of liquids 
before a test but also to request the testing labor- 
atory to inform of dilute-appearing, pale-colored 
urines. In addition to visual observation, labora- 
tories can also perform specific gravity tests. The 
closer a specimen approaches a specific gravity 
of 1.0000 (water) the greater the likelihood of 


. dilution. 


Switching and Substituting 


There must be, indeed, a street-folklore about 
successful and unsuccessful attempts to conceal 
a “dirty” urine with one that is clean. In our 
experience, the practice is not frequent, but con- 
sistent. Schemes to switch a negative urine for 
the user’s own is limited only by the addict’s 
imagination. The more common attempts can 
readily be prevented by the direct observation of 
the client voiding. These machinations include 
(but are not limited to): the carrying of a con- 
tainer with clean urine with the hope for an 
opportunity to pour it into the container given 
by the therapist; dropping a specimen container 
into the commode “by accident” and bringing 
it up with water in it; and attaching a plastic 
bag to the body with a tube running down to 
and along the penis to give the appearance of 
actual voiding. More sophisticated, and conse- 
quently more rare attempts, include false penises 
and urine contained in thin-skinned sacks inserted 
in the vaginal cavity and ruptured easily by a 
fingernail. 


Additions 


Clients do not often add anything to a urine 
provided in order to hide the drugs which may be 
present. It is true that some have managed to get 
plaster and charcoal into the container but such 
substances are readily observed by the therapist. 
In any event, no liquid or solid added to the urine 
can block the tests from finding abused drugs. 


URINALYSIS: 


Stalls 


A stall has been described as the failure of a 
client to produce a urine sample for testing. This 
can result from intentional withholding of a speci- 
men or of a quantity of specimen sufficient for 
testing, or from an inability to produce a speci- 
men. If a client produces an unobserved specimen 
or does not appear for collection these too are 
considered stalls. It is important to look into the 
reasons for stalls, some of which may not be for 
the conscious purpose of hiding drug use. If a 
client withholds a specimen or provides only a 
fractional amount or fails to appear as scheduled, 
to hide his drug use, then the stall is simply an- 
other manipulation, such as flushing and switch- 
ing. If, however, a stall is viewed as acting out 
behavior (Kram, 1975), the stall begins to take 
on a new dimension. First, let us quickly mention 
some physiological contributors to stalling which 
are beyond the client’s control. Among these are 
kidney failure and urologic diseases. It is also 
known that some medications inhibit the ability to 
void. Methadone is one of these inhibitors. If a 
client is reporting daily for his maintenance 
dose, he will normally submit a urine. This 
may involve some difficulty. If, later in the day, 
the client must submit another urine to a repre- 
sentative of another agency, the difficulty in void- 
ing is compounded. 

Considering the stall as acting out behavior 
implies an unconscious motive of the client. The 
therapist should be aware of this. Situations 
have been reported (Kram, 1975) where stalls 
have occurred because of (1) reactions to staff, 
as in the case of a conflicted homosexual who 
believed others were making sexual advances to- 
ward him; (2) hostility, occasioned, perhaps by 
a change in counselors; and (3) a desire for 
punishment. As Kram points out, “Acting out 
attempts to affect the behavior of others. Conse- 
quently, it is essential that the staff recognizes 
its role in the acting out.” Viewed as non-verbal 
communication, the stall must be examined by the 
therapist for its hidden meanings as well as the 
more obvious ones. 


IV. PROFICIENCY TESTING AND QUALITY CONTROL 


With the passage of the Clinical Laboratories 
improvement Act of 1967, the efforts begun 3 
years earlier by the Center for Disease Control 
to improve laboratory performance were en- 
hanced. Now, any toxicology laboratory doing 
business across state lines or receiving Federal 
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funds from methadone programs must submit 
to proficiency testing through the CDC. This 
testing consists of the sending of urine samples 
with drug contents known to the CDC to partici- 
pating laboratories who, in turn, must correctly 
identify and report the contents back to the CDC. 
The passing grade is 80 percent. For a full discus- 
sion of the background of the CDC program, the 
reader is referred to Guerrant and Hall (1977). 

In addition to the Federal CDC proficiency 
testing program, many states maintain their own 
proficiency standards. In New York State, for 
example, all laboratories must be licensed by the 
state in order to do business within the state. 
Proficiency testing includes not only the mailing 
of samples of known content to be analyzed but 
also on-site, surprise visitations by state officials, 
carrying samples which they observe being ana- 
lyzed. In this way, not only are results graded, but 
procedures are evaluated, too. Any laboratory 
which is selected for urinalysis should be a CDC 
participant as well as state licensee. 

Quality Control refers to the internal checks 
on quality and performance which both a labora- 
tory and treatment agency can engage in. Labora- 
tories should have high standards for maintaining 
sound procedures that cover numbering speci- 
mens, avoiding contaminated glassware, confirm- 
ation of tests and the like. Treatment agencies 
can routinely check their laboratory by sending 
one specimen, divided in half, to the laboratory, 
using a fictitious name on the second half of the 
specimen. It is also possible to obtain specimens 
from some state licensing agencies, disguise them 
to appear as normal agency specimens and send 
them to their own Jaboratory. The results can 
then be compared to what the state agency knows 
to be the true contents. Treatment agencies must 
also take care to maintain high internal standards 
of quality, as mentioned for laboratories, by using 
proper labeling, recording, storage and delivery 
procedures. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliography is divided into two parts. The 
first is composed of works which are generally 
informative to those working in fields requiring 
urinalysis. The second is composed of the toxi- 
cological aspects of urinalysis which may be of 
interest to some. This latter group is only a 
selection of articles. For further information the 
reader is referred to the scientific periodicals 
and indices. 
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clients is one of the critical issues facing 
community-based programs today. The de- 
institutionalization movement and the widespread 
acceptance of probation and various diversionary 
alternatives to incarceration virtually assures that 
very few offenders face imprisonment without 
exposure to less restrictive programs. Yet there 
has always been a sizeable group of people for 
whom community-based programs have seemed 
ineffective or inappropriate. One response to these 
people has been the development of incapacitation 
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as a criminological rationale for institutionaliza- 
tion, but there has also been a recognition that 
special, intensive community programs need to be 
developed. Banks, Silver, and Rardin (1977) re- 
viewed special, intensive, adult probation pro- 
grams dating back to 1960, and concluded that 
most varied the size of an agent’s official caseload 
but not the amount of actual involvement in re- 
habilitative programs. The problem of obtaining 
and maintaining the participation of reluctant, 
resistive clients was not directly addressed. 
This problem is by no means restricted to cor- 
rectional programs. Rosenberg and Raynes (1976) 
documented dropout rates as high as 50 percent 
from psychiatric programs, and Glasscote, et al., 
(1971) reported the failure to involve clients 
actively in treatment as a major objection to com- 
munity programs for the mentally ill. At present 
most reluctant clients are probably successful in 
avoiding treatment, which may be one reason 
why so few social programs aimed at behavior 
change have been successful. Avoiding treatment 
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is relatively easy to do in noninstitutional pro- 
grams; all that is required is to miss three ap- 
pointments, move to a different part of town or 
intimidate the caseworker until the agency finally 
gives up. 

Consideration of this problem is often avoided 
with platitudes like “you can’t help a person un- 
less they want (or are ready) to be helped.” In 
fact traditional outpatient and community pro- 
grams are not equipped to obtain the participation 
of reluctant clients. While the resulting self- 
selection of clients undoubtedly - increases the ef- 
fectiveness of service programs on a case-by-case 
basis, it drastically limits their impact on major 
social problems such as crime, poverty, and child 
abuse by ignoring the reluctant client. Relatively 
few community treatment programs are manda- 
tory, and those which are, like probation and 
parole, often rely on threats and coercion to obtain 
cooperation. Such reliance on threat of punitive 
action, imprisonment, loss of funds, or whatever, 
is unworkable for three reasons. First, actual im- 
prisonment or deprivation is unwieldy because of 
due process requirements; second, clients quickly 
learn that the threat of punitive action is usually 
empty and therefore do not participate anyway, 
and, finally, the whole approach is counterproduc- 
tive since it only gives the client more reasons to 
avoid having anything to do with treatment. 

The high client-to-staff ratio found in many 
programs may also prohibit the involvement of 
the most reluctant clients. When caseloads and 
demands for service are impossibly high it is not 
surprising or even inappropriate for services to 
be provided mainly to the clients who are most 
interested in participating and who have the best 
chance for success. When such selection of clients 
is not allowed to occur, as in probation and parole, 
staff “burnout” is the likely consequence. In 
either case, it follows that there remains a group 
of clients, often those with severe treatment needs, 
who do not receive treatment. Reaching these 
clients is an expensive proposition that requires 
the development of positive procedures to obtain 
cooperation and participation. 

The Complex Offender Project (COP) deliber- 
ately sought to develop such procedures because 
of the nature of its target population. “Complex 
offenders” were defined as probationers between 
age 18 and 30 who had prior convictions, a history 
of psychological/psychiatric difficulty, and who 
were making a markedly inadequate community 
adjustment as indicated by chronic unemployment, 


dependence on public subsidy, absence of a stable 
living situation, and so on. 

COP admitted 60 randomly selected proba- 
tioners to its treatment program over 3 years of 
operation. On a daily basis, the clinical staff of 10 
operated as a multidisciplinary team serving 28 
active clients. Clients participated in the COP 
program for an average of 12 months during 
which time they interacted with staff an average 
of 215 times. Client involvement ranged from less 
than a dozen ‘contacts (for a few clients who 
withdrew their voluntary participation soon after 
services began) to one client who was seen 17 
times per week-over 9 months of treatment. Client 
contacts were usually face-to-face interactions in 
the community, but office visits, phone calls, and 
coordinating contact with other agencies also con- 
tributed to the high level of involvement. The 
average number of contacts of all kinds is shown 
in table 1. COP dealt with the average client 5.7 


TABLE 1.—Mean level of contact per client over entire 
course of treatment. 


Number of 
Contacts 


57.0 
107.3 
50.5 


67.7 
25.0 
307.5 
(mean length of treatment = 54 wks.) 
times per week for 2 hours and 58 minutes. This 
does not include time spent in planning, record 
keeping, or for missed appointments. The number 
of office contacts and time spent in the office 
declined steadily over the course of treatment 
while field contacts and field time remained high 
until very near the end of treatment. 

This emphasis on working with clients in their 
natural environment was an important part of 
the COP model, and certainly COP achieved its 
objectives of maintaining intensive involvement 
with its clients. COP relied on four techniques to 
overcome the reluctance of its clientele. Outreach 
was used to find and maintain contact with the 
clients, the obvious first step in participation. 
Rapport building was the second step, but unlike 
traditional counseling programs, rapport was not 
left to the verbal and empathetic skills of the 
counselor. The use of a contractual model to in- 
crease client commitment to therapeutic goals 
was the third procedure used to increase coopera- 
tion, and finally the inclusion of financial incen- 
tives in some treatment plans greatly increased 
the participation of some clients. 


Office Contacts 

Field Contacts 

Phone Contacts 

Contacts with Agencies 

Contacts with Significant Others 
TOTAL 


39.78 hrs. 
90.00 hrs. 

4.54 hrs. 
11.73 hrs. 
13.88 hrs. 
179.93 hrs. 
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Outreach 


The term “outreach” should be defined in this 
context since it is used in two ways in the social 
science literature. Outreach, defined as procedures 
to identify, refer, and include eligible persons in 
programs and decisionmaking processes, was a 
required component in most community develop- 
ment programs of the sixties (Moynihan, 1969), 
but outreach had also been a recognized compo- 
nent of social work practice, most notably in the 
use of “detached workers” with juvenile street 
corner gangs (Crawford, et al., 1970). At COP, 
outreach included shifting responsibility for main- 
taining contact from client to staff, so that if a 
client “dropped out of sight,” COP staff tried to 
“dig him out” again. This usually involved making 
the rounds of friends, family, agencies and hang- 
outs until the client was found, and then remedy- 
ing whatever problem caused the client to avoid 
working with the Project. Outreach also implied 
taking services to the client rather than initially 
expecting regular attendance at scheduled office 
appointments. For example, family therapy was 
more often done over the family’s kitchen table 
than across a desk. 

Although implementing treatment programs in 
natural settings was in some ways more difficult 
since the environment was not under the ther- 
apist’s control, the programs were more likely to 
be effective for several reasons. The therapist had 
a firsthand opportunity to observe problems as 
they occurred, not as they were reported by the 
client. Similarly the therapist could monitor and 
support desired client behavior as it occurred. 
Because: other people were necessarily involved 
in natural settings, treatment plans often incor- 
porated significant others; thus strengthening 
the plan considerably. Finally, problems of gener- 
alization and maintenance of behavior change 
were minimized since the treatment took place 
in the target setting and the ongoing contingencies 
were built into the program. 


Rapport Building 

The second component of COP’s positive pro- 
gram design was the explicit acknowledgement 
of client-staff rapport as a tool in behavior change. 
The importance of social influence is widely ac- 
knowledged conceptually but it is too often ig- 
nored in treatment planning. In traditional coun- 
seling programs, rapport building is left to the 
individual skills of the assigned counselor. At 


COP, the team approach allowed some client selec- 
tion of therapist, and establishing rapport was an 
important subgoal. 

Outreach itself contributed to developing rap- 
port in two ways. Meeting clients in sterile, 
“middle-class” office settings may well be anxiety 
producing or aversive to some clients, and taking 
the trouble to go to the client was a concrete ex- 
pression of concern as well as a means of putting 
the client at ease. Even more important, however, 
was the emphasis given to making participation 
a positive experience from the client’s point of 
view. Providing coffee and a donut when meeting 
at a local cafe was an inexpensive way of giving 
the client an additional reason to remember and 
to keep the appointment. Similarly, regularly 
scheduled participation in social activities—at- 
tending a movie or going out for dinner—were 
ways of pairing staff members with positive ex- 
periences as well as a means of rewarding goal 


attainment and an opportunity for teaching new 
skills. 


Negotiated Treatment Contracts 


The rapport some staff members developed with 
individual clients was sometimes the only source 
of influence COP had, but for most clients the 
use of a contractual model for service delivery 
was the most important means of maintaining 
cooperation and participation. Not only was entry 
into the Project a contractual arrangement, but 
also the selection of treatment goals and methods 
were negotiated with the client, often on a week- 
to-week basis. 

COP’s ability to work with a contractual model 
was closely related to the comprehensiveness of 
the services offered and the flexibility of the staff. 
It was not uncommon for reluctant clients to per- 
ceive their problems or the value of proferred 
services differently than did staff. In part this 
may have stemmed from defensiveness or from 
the problem itself, but it might also have reflected 
legitimately different perceptions of personal 
needs and potential solutions. Some services like 
those related to employment enjoyed widespread 
social sanction; it was legitimate to need and to 
receive assistance in this area of social adjust- 
ment. Recreational activities, on the other hand, 
often were not seen as being an appropriate in- 
volvement for a treatment agency. Some other 
services, alcohol counseling for example, were 
rejected much of the time because of the stigma 
attached. When services were rejected, for what- 
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ever reason, it was essential to have other services 
available. The reluctant client usually had mul- 
tiple problems, and by offering multiple services 
and by being responsive to the clients’ perception 
of treatment needs, it was possible to remain in- 
volved with the most reluctant client, and even- 
tually many agreed to participate in treatment 
that was flatly rejected at the outset. 

Somewhat paradoxically obtaining cooperation 
and participation of the reluctant client empha- 
sized the client’s self-determination. Self-deter- 
mination could not be presumed; the treatment 
program itself had to provide opportunities to 
learn self-determination. Options other than ac- 
cepting ‘rejecting treatment had to be provided 
and choices solicited from the reluctant client. 
Indeed learning to make active choices among 
positive alternatives, exerting control over what 
happens, is an important adjunct to the treat- 
ment of the reluctant client, and negotiated treat- 
ment contracts proved to be an excellent vehicle 
for accomplishing this. The treatment contract 
thus helped facilitate participation and cooper- 
ation by involving the client in the selection of 
personally meaningful goals and by obtaining a 
formal commitment to participate. The psycho- 
logical importance of commitment has been well 
documented (Brehm & Cohen, 1962; Brehm, 
1966) and contracting had other benefits as well. 

In order to be effective, treatment contracts 
had to be behaviorally specific and state explicit 
expectations for both the client and the staff. 
Of course it was necessary to break the client’s 
global initial goals into smaller ones, attainable 
on a day-by-day basis, but this process taught 
the clients problem-solving skills and followed 
the behavioral principle of analyzing a problem 
as a chain of behaviors. It also allowed the pro- 
gram to reinforce approximations of the desired 
behaviors, the principle of “shaping.” This meant 
that performance goals could be set low enough 
so that clients could experience participation as 
successful and rewarding. As clients progresed in 
treatment, expectations were increased as the con- 
tracts built on skills that had been previously 
learned. For some clients, for example, the prob- 
ability of keeping any regularly scheduled ap- 
pointment was so low that making a referral to 
another agency was futile. A long series of missed 
appointments with the probation officer could 
jeopardize the client’s continuation in the com- 
munity, and chronic absenteeism made holding a 
job impossible. In such a circumstance, COP might 


create additional routine appointments, at first 
making them very easy for the clients—sched- 
uling them for the most convenient time and place, 
providing bus fare, prompting attendance with a 
phone call just prior to the appointment, paying 
the client $1.00 for being there, etc.—and these 
external supports would be gradually eliminated 
as the client demonstrated more and more respon- 
sibility in keeping appointments. When appoint- 
ment keeping was no longer a problem, other 
treatment efforts could proceed more effectively. 
The contracts not only set goals but also set 
standards for measuring goal attainment. Con- 
tract performance was reviewed daily and thus 
the written document served to arbitrate any dis- 
agreements between client and staff. This was 
important because many clients were very suc- 
cessful at manipulating professionals, and they 
often began treatment by expressing the goals 
they thought were expected of them—get a job, 
stop drinking or whatever—but with little inten- 
tion of following through with their commitments. 
The contracting process not only taught clients 
that the Project expected them to keep their com- 
mitments, but it also demonstrated the impor- 
tance of actively and honestly participating in 
goal selection. In the language of assertiveness 
training, they learned to be assertive rather than 
passive or aggressive. The emphasis was again 
placed on self-determination, and the negotiation 
skills learned may have been more important than 
the attainment of the actual contract goals. 


Financial Incentives 


An important factor in the attainment of goals 
was the inclusion of consequences for contract 
performance. Although some contracts were 
simple statements of expections, most included 
specific consequences as incentives for goal at- 
tainment. The consequence, which had to be as 
explicitly stated as the performance expections, 
might be a favorable report to the judge or pro- 
bation officer, a decrease in the frequency of staff 
contact, or a material reward. Almost any c¢on- 
sequence could be included as long as the staff 
were certain of the Project’s ability to live up to 
its half of the bargain, and staff continually 
searched for incentives to motivate the most re- 
luctant clients. In practice, money was probably 
the most common and powerful reward. 

It had been said that money is one of the few 
things that will reliably motivate an adult human 
being, but there is a surprisingly small body of 
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literature investigating how financial incentives 
can be used to increase participation in treatment. 
There have been several studies investigating 
the use of fees and fee reimbursement to main- 
tain participation in weight loss and smoking 
reduction programs (Hagan, et al., 1976; Eliot 
& Tighe, 1968) and Reiss, et al., (1976), reported 
on paying low income parents for bringing their 
children to dental appointments. The business 
community has experimented: with financial re- 
wards for promptness, attendance, etc. (Hermann, 
et al., 1973; Pommer & Streedback, 1974; Pomer- 
leau, et al., 1973), and of course profit-sharing 
systems and even the regular paycheck can be 
conceptualized as monetary reinforcement of work 
behavior. Probably the most direct precursor of 
COP’s use of monetary incentives was Schwitz- 
gebel’s work with juvenile delinquents, however 
(Schwitzgebel 1964, Schwitzgebel & Kolb, 1964, 
1974). These authors found that even “hard core” 
delinquents were willing to participate in thera- 
peutic interviews as long as they were paid; in 
fact participation was presented not as treatment 
but as a kind of job. 

Similarly at COP financial incentives were 
used to encourage problem-solving activities. The 
nature of the target behaviors and type of con- 
tingency used varied widely with individual client 
needs. For some clients with deficits in very basic 
daily living skills—poor personal hygiene for 
example—contracts would closely resemble proce- 
dures in a residential token economy with money 
taking the place of tokens. One financial incentive 
that proved effective with a number of clients was 
payment for completing high school equivalency 
examinations in any of several community edu- 
cational programs. In addition to paying clients 
$2.00/hour for classroom time, COP offered a 
“bonus” of $25 for each GED subtest passed. 
These contingencies resulted in a 140 percent 
increase in the number of clients enrolled in edu- 
cational programs, and 7 clients in the experi- 
mental group (12 percent) completed their high 
school equivalency examinations as compared to 
none in the control group. Considering the long- 
term payoffs for having a high school diploma 
and the overall cost of the educational system, 
providing $125-$200 to the client in the form of 
incentives would seem to be a very cost-effective 
procedure. 

Over the 3!: years of operation, COP spent 
approximately $380/client year of which only 
about 40 percent was paid contingently. The re- 


mainder was used to fund participation in other 
programs, for emergency housing and so on. This 
small sum of money, together with the low 
client staff ratio, was really the only resource the 
Project had to influence clients’ behavior. 

The use of financial contingencies was not 
without its problems, however. There is a persis- 
tent belief that participation in therapy that is 
extrinsically motivated is not “genuine” and will 
not be effective. One of the arguments advanced 
for determinate sentencing, for example, has been 
that inmates participate in programs only to im- 
press the parole board (Manson, 1977). It is cer- 
tainly true that some clients did participate in 
treatment activities only because of the monetary 
payoff. In fact, staff coined the phrase ‘hoop 
jumping” to refer to clients who would agree to 
any arbitrary contingency and whose involvement 
seemed purely a means of obtaining income. 

Faced with such clients, staff had several op- 
tions. One was to proceed on the assumption that 
extrinsically motivated participation in thera- 
peutic activities was better than no participation 
at all. Sometimes it seemed necessary to gradually 
shape participation relying on financial incentives 
until the client could perceive other benefits 
from participation. A client might think the role- 
playing involved in social skill training was 
silly, for example, until he had participated 
enough to put a new skill into daily practice. 
Offering extrinsic rewards might be the only way 
to get past such a client’s initial resistance. A 
second alternative was to change the treatment 
contract to address less arbitrary and more per- 
sonally meaningful goals. Certainly this was one 
of the reasons treatment contracts were revised 
so frequently. Finally the staff had the option of 
discontinuing the use of financial incentives 
entirely. 

This was sometimes difficult to do since the 
financial contingencies sometimes served two pur- 
poses and were a means of subsidizing a client’s 
living expenses as well as of motivating partici- 
pation. The ability to provide short-term sub- 
sidies was an important factor in obtaining the 
initial participation of some clients, and the avail- 
ability of some discretionary monies made it 
easier for staff to arrange participation in a num- 
ber of educational and vocational programs. It 
proved vital to separate the two uses of financial 
support, and even then some clients developed a 
kind of welfare mentality utilizing the Project 
only to meet short-term financial needs. Despite 
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these occasional problems, the use of financial 
incentives was an important procedure used by 
COP to maintain the high level of client contact 
described earlier. 

The Project’s impact on community adjustment 
and recidivism has been discussed in detail else- 
where (Kloss, 1978a, 1978b; Crozat & Kloss, 
1979), but in summary, the Project had statisti- 
cally significant results in changing trends in re- 
cidivism, virtually eliminating psychiatric hos- 
pitalization, increasing employment and educa- 
tional achievements, and facilitating independent 
living. Perhaps an even more important result of 
the Project was the development of an approach 
to community treatment that was intensive and 
comprehensive enough to affect these clients at 
all. Hopefully, consideration of this approach will 
be helpful to anyone facing the problems of ob- 
taining and maintaining the participation of re- 
luctant clients in treatment programs. 
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were relatively rare and created few serious 

or lasting problems for the average cor- 
rectional administrator. However, this situation 
has changed dramatically over the last decade 
and a half because of the spectacular proliferation 
of colleges and universities offering corrections, 
criminology, or criminal justice programs. Such 
curricula have focused student interest on correc- 
tions at an unprecedented level and consequently 
large numbers of students are now interested in 


Ure quite recently, correctional interns 


1 The term “agency” will be used throughout the rest of this article 
to refer to all possible correctional settings. 

2 Jeffrey L. Schrink, “Structuring a Student Correctional Research 
Program,” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1972, pp. 42-47. 


serving internships in some type of correctional 
institution, facility, agency, or division.! A cor- 
rectional administrator recently put the situation 
into perspective by stating that “Interns descend 
on us every semester like plagues of locusts.” 

Seldom has a topic of such inherent importance 
to the university community been occasioned by 
such a paucity of publications. And, the few 
publications which are available all too often 
relate to some specific application or to some 
other component of the criminal justice system. 
For example, Schrink? describes the development 
of a student correctional research program for 
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an entire state department of correction, Polisky?* 
discusses an interdisciplinary internship program 
in_a state division of probation and parole, 
Kazorsoki and Territo! detail the establishment 
of a graduate student internship program in a 
sheriff’s department, and Schrink and Grosskopf* 
outline the major ingredients of a law enforce- 
ment internship. 

This general lack of information on correctional 
internship programs and the serious increase in 
the number of students interested in serving 
correctional internships have greatly taxed the 
ingenuity of many correctional administrators. 
This is particularly true for administrators of 
correctional agencies which happen to be located 
close to colleges or universities having corrections- 
related curricula. It is evident that there is a 
need for some type of detailed guidelines or blue- 
prints on the development and administration of 
a viable internship program which can be adapted 
to widely differing correctional agencies. This 
article attempts to fill this void by proposing a 
general model which can be altered to meet the 
unique circumstances of most correctional agen- 
cies. Since there is no one absolutely correct 
method of establishing and maintaining a cor- 
rectional internship program, this model is in- 
tended to be illustrative rather than definitive. 


Developing the Internship Program 


False starts.—There should be a maxim in the 
field of corrections which states that interns al- 
ways come at inopportune times. In part, this 
is because there are few tranquil moments in 
any correctional agency. There always seems to 
be some major or minor crisis which requires 
the immediate and undivided attention of the 
correctional administrator. While some of these 
crises can be anticipated, they all too often cannot 
be eliminated. However, in the majority of in- 
stances the inopportune arrival of the intern 
can be directly traced to poorly planned or in- 
adequately articulated procedures for the place- 
ment of interns. Where this is the case, safeguards 
can usually be developed which will forestall the 
untimely arrival of interns. 

Specifically, while there are sometimes mitigat- 
ing circumstances, placements should be resisted 


%* R. J. Polisky, “Student Interns Seen As Valuable Resource,” 
American Journal of Correction, November-December 1973, p. 24. 

4 Ron Kazorsoki and Leonard Territo, ‘“‘The Graduate Intern As a 
Management Resource,” The Police Chief, July 1978, pp. 32-34 and 73. 

® Jeffrey L. Schrink and Edmund W. Grosskopf, “The Law En- 
forcement Internship,” The Police Chief, October 1978, pp. 37-42. 

S Op. cit., p. 32. 

7 Op. cit., p. 38 


which result from last minute telephone calls 
from harried university internship coordinators 
or from unexpected visits from students desper- 
ately searching for placements. The same holds 
true for those situations where a correctional 
administrator calls a university internship coor- 
dinator and makes a fervent plea for one or more 
interns. This is not to suggest that all such re- 
quests should be denied as a routine matter, of 
course. Certainly, one-time placements do not 
require elaborate planning and documentation. 
However, for on-going programs, the chances of 
failure are greatly increased where little attention 
is given to the type of intern the placement can 
accommodate and where responsibilities of the 
agency, the university, and the intern are not 
carefully thought out and articulated before the 
internship commences. 

Documenting the program.—One’s initial re- 
action when faced with the question, how does 
one go about establishing an internship?, is to 
contact a university internship coordinator and 
ask him to structure an internship program. How- 
ever, this is not the most ideal method of establish- 
ing an internship program, because it places far 
too much power and responsibility in the hands 
of the university coordinator, and he may not 
be knowledgeable enough about the potential 
placement and its various resources to take into 
account special interests, needs, and/or problems 
of the agency. Certainly, the internship coordi- 
nator of one or more universities should be con- 
tacted. However, the best results will accrue where 
the correctional administrator, or one or more 
of his staff, and the university coordinator jointly 
develop the documentation on the internship pro- 
gram several weeks or even several months before 
the first intern is allowed to start. 

Nominally, the program documentation should 
include: 

(1) The major purposes and benefits of the 
program. Kazorsoki and Territo® suggest that the 
agency ask and answer to its own satisfaction 
such questions as: What will its benefits be? What 
resources will be required? And, will the program 
compromise sensitive information or prove em- 
barrassing or lead to liability situations? Schrink 
and Grosskopf* discuss the overall purpose of 
an internship program and list possible benefits 
to each of the parties in the internship. 

(2) The types of activities and projects to 
be performed by interns. Some programs develop 
elaborate intern job descriptions while others 
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merely list activities. Polisky* offers a list of tasks 
which probation-parole interns were and were 
not allowed to perform in his program. 

(3) The number and types of students who 
will serve as interns. Generally, the activities 
the interns are expected to perform will dictate 
the number and types of interns desired. The 
possible criteria are nearly infinite, e.g., age, sex, 
size, grade point average, grade level, completion 
of a certain course(s), access to an automobile, 
maturity, and skills in writing, counseling, or 
research. Kazorsoki and Territo® and Polisky’® 
discuss the utilization of students from various 
disciplines. Except in very special cases I feel 
students from corrections-related programs are 
more appropriate because they can often move 
more quickly into the agency’s operations and 
they generally have a deeper interest in the place- 
ment. 

(4) The duration of the placement, i.e., the 
number of hours per week and the total number 
of weeks. 

(5) The mechanics of the program. These will 
be discussed throughout this article. 

(6) The names, addresses, and telephone num- 
bers of the major parties in the internship. Mini- 
mally, this will include the university internship 
coordinator and the agency liaison who will serve 
as the contact persons at the two institutions. 
In larger agencies there may also be supervisors 
who will work directly with the interns. This 
function may or may not be served by the liaison 
in smaller agencies. Schrink and Grosskopf!! and 
Kazorsoki and Territo'? describe desirable quali- 
fications and duties of these individuals. 

(7) And, the specific responsibilities of the 
placement, the intern, and the university. These 
will be identified throughout the rest of this 
article. 

It is essential that the content and language 
of the program be approved by both the agency 
staff and the university internship coordinator. 
Once this has been accomplished, both parties 
should retain a copy for their files. If the program 
is to remain viable it must adjust to changing 
needs, so modifications should be expected from 
time to time. However, the document is a joint 
effort, so any modification of the content and 
language, no matter how minimal, should also 
be a joint endeavor. 


12 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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Staff support.—Agency staff support is critical 
for the success of any internship program, and 
staff cannot support what it is not aware of or 
does not understand. Therefore, it might prove 
beneficial to share copies of the program descrip- 
tion with all agency staff. In addition, a series 
of staff meetings or portions of one or more staff 
meetings might be devoted to a discussion of the 
internship program. If staff has had an oppor- 
tunity to voice concerns and to provide input 
throughout the planning and documentation 
stages, staff uncertainty and/or resistance to the 
program should be minimal. Selection of a liaison 
and supervisors who are liked and respected by 
the staff will also assist in garnering staff support. 


Administering the Program 


Prescreening of interns.—Once all of the above 
has been accomplished the agency is ready for 
the first intern. The coordinator has the responsi- 
bility for setting the wheels in motion. He must 
apprise potential interns of the possibility of serv- 
ing a placement with the agency. This can be 
done by maintaining a list of possible placements 
along with certain necessary information on each 
of them, so that students can indicate the agency 
or agencies where they might be interested in 
serving placements. Then, the coordinator must 
eliminate the obviously unqualified students. This 
can be accomplished by having the students fill 
out personal information forms which require 
data relative to each of the various placements, 
and then holding one or more interviews or group 
meetings with the students to try to direct them 
toward the most appropriate placements. And, 
finally, the coordinator must contact the liaison 
to discuss each student’s strengths and liabilities 
and to arrange a final selection interview for the 
most appropriate students. 

Student resume.—As a simple matter of policy, 
the coordinator should require each intern to 
complete a resume. The resume may be as short 
as one page and still include all vital information 
concerning the student’s employment and aca- 
demic background as well as certain personal 
information. Once the agency liaison agrees to 
interview the student, the resume should be sent 
to the agency so the liaison can have ample time 
to study it before he interviews the prospective 
intern. 

Placement interview.—The internship is a 
learning experience and every phase of it is im- 
portant. Therefore, agency evaluation and super- 
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vision should begin with this first interview. Con- 
sistent with good interview practice, the student 
should be seen alone. It is normally helpful for 
the liaison to clear his calendar for the interview 
period and to designate someone else to handle 
any emergencies. It is also important to realize 
that the interview represents an opportunity for 
the liaison and the student to present themselves 
in the best possible light and to carefully examine 
each other. Therefore, the liaison will want to 
be well prepared. This means knowing the nature 
and sequence of questions he wishes to ask. For 
example, he might want to: clarify sections of 
the resume or request information which is not 
covered in the resume, determine how well de- 
veloped the student’s career plans are, and/or 
examine the. student’s knowledge of the field in 
general and the agency in particular. 

Final selection.—In spite of the best efforts 
of the coordinator, not every student who comes 
for a placement interview will be suitable for 
the placement. Consequently, immediately after 
the interview the liaison, and any other staff 
members who are’ involved with the internship 
program, might want to conduct a postmortem 
to determine whether or not the student will be 
invited to serve a placement with the agency. 
The liaison should then telephone the coordinator 
to discuss the interview and to inform him of 
the placement decision. If the liaison is interested 
in the student, a time and date for the intern 
to report can be arranged. However, the placement 
cannot be finalized until the coordinator has had 
an opportunity to determine that the student is 
still interested in the placement. 

Introduce the intern.—If the agency is very 
large the liaison will need to prepare a memoran- 
dum of introduction which identifies the intern 
and recites the parameters of the internship. If 
someone other than the liaison will be supervising 
the intern, the name of this individual should 
also be included in the memorandum. A copy of 
the student’s resume can be attached to the mem- 
orandum which is then routed to the various 
staff members who might come into contact with 
the intern. In smaller departments less formal 
measures can be utilized to acquaint the staff 
with the intern. 

Student file—It is an excellent idea for the 
liaison to begin to develop a comprehensive file 
on each intern. The coordinator always keeps 
such a file, and the liaison will soon find that an 
intern file can be helpful in conducting periodic 
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reviews: ¢i the intern’s progress, evaluating the 
overall program, and answering requests for let- 
ters of reference. The file will be most useful 
if it includes all correspondence relative to the 
internship, notes on all meetings concerning the 
intern, and copies of any documents the intern 
produces. The intern should of course be informed 
of all additions to the file, have access to the 
material, and be allowed to challenge any and 
all material therein. How long the file will be 
maintained is largely a matter of agency pref- 
erence, but 2 or 3 years is probably a reasonable 
period. 

Orientation.—Orientation is an essential ingre- 
dient of any correctional internship program al- 
though the size and complexity of the agency 
will largely dictate the time required for the ac- 
tivity. The major objective is to acquaint the 
intern with the staff, the clientele, the agency, 
and any rules and regulations as efficiently and 
effectively as possible. The danger is in assuming 
that the orientation is merely a necessary pre- 
liminary to the internship rather than constituting 
a critical phase of the internship per se. Under 
such circumstances there is a tendency for the 
orientation to develop into a hurried and unco- 
ordinated affair. This leaves the impression that 
the internship is not a serious matter and that 
the agency is rather simple and uncomplicated, 
neither of which is usually the case. 

A far more satisfactory arrangement is for 
the liaison and the coordinator to get together 
ahead of time to determine what the intern needs 
to know at each step of the internship and who 
is in the best position to supply the information. 
In this case, the coordinator should already have 
provided the intern with a thorough briefing of 
the overall internship program and a general 
review of the particular placement. At a minimum 
the agency orientation should now include: 

(1) A leisurely tour of the agency with ample 
opportunity for questions and answers. 

(2) Introductions to all, or as many, of the 
staff as possible, beginning with the top adminis- 
trator and moving down. Talking to ‘‘key” per- 
sonnel is especially important in reinforcing the 
value of the internship program to the intern. 

(3) If available and not otherwise occupied, 
the intern may also be introduced to a few of the 
clientele. This provides the liaison with a first 
hand observation of how the intern initially reacts 
to offenders. 


(4) Next, the intern should be taken to a quiet 
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area where he can discuss his observations up to 
this point. 

(5) And, if the agency has a handbook, it is 
now helpful for the student to be issued one. 
However, he should be required to sign for it and 
be informed that he is responsible for keeping 
it in good condition and returning it at the end 
of the internship. If possible, he should also be 
given an identification card which has his picture 
on it. 

In addition, it is usually helpful to offer an 
overview of the agency handbook, or in the ab- 
sence of a handbook, to cover any important 
information relative to the placement. This might 
include such things as the following: 

(1) Review the philosophy and translate it into 
expected behavior. For example, if the philosophy 
states that ‘‘we believe in the worth and dignity 
of the individual offender,” the intern might be 
apprised of what this suggests concerning em- 
ployee and intern attitudes and behavior. 

(2) Discuss rules and regulations. For ex- 
ample, institutions often have trafficking laws 
which must be explained to the intern. One just 
cannot assume that the intern will appreciate 
the ramifications of giving cigarettes to or carry- 
ing out letters for inmates. In addition, the intern 
needs to be reminded of the importance of con- 
fidentiality and the consequences of its violation. 

(3) Copies of all of the rules and regulations, 
plus any other required reading material, may 
be given to the intern and a reading schedule 
developed. 

(4) The student should sign a waiver of li- 
ability form. In addition to the obvious legal 
stipulations of the form, the act of signing empha- 
sizes to the intern the seriousness of his present 
undertaking. 

(5) Review the intern’s insurance coverage. 
It is essential that the agency require intern 
insurance if the university does not routinely 
do so. Normally, most universities can provide 
such insurance at a reasonable rate. The agency 
might also want to request a copy of the receipt 
for insurance which can be placed in the intern’s 
file in case of future difficulties. 

(6) Discuss the dress code. The intern does 
not always realize that how he dresses may reflect 
positively or negatively on the agency. Conse- 
quently, he should be told that he is expected to 
dress like a regular employee. This also reinforces 
the idea that the internship is not just another 
class. 
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(7) At this point, some agencies have the in- 
tern complete a regular application for employ- 
ment which gives the intern some practice and 
provides the agency with important information 
in the event it should later decide to offer the 
intern a regular position. 

(8) Although the intern should be well versed 
on how the internship operates by now, it is still 
worth the time to review the mechanics of the 
internship to see that there is no confusion in 
the intern’s mind. 

(9) And, finally, introduce the intern to his 
immediate supervisor if it is to be someone other 
than the liaison. 

Goals and objectives.—It is not uncommon for 
an intern to submit a report at the end of his 
placement lamenting the many things he wanted 
to do but did not have the time to accomplish. 
Upon closer analysis one usually finds that the 
intern had ample time to accomplish all of the 
desired activities but simply did not utilize his 
time effectively or efficiently. In almost every 
case, the time/activity discrepancy results from 
the intern’s failure to develop realistic goals and 
objectives. 

Developing priorities is usually the farthest 
thing from the intern’s mind when he is embark- 
ing on an internship. He has waited a long time 
for the opportunity to serve in a correctional 
agency and now that the moment has arrived 
he is understandably eager to get on with it and 
does not want to ‘waste’ time planning what 
he should be doing. Students often say that they 
“want to get their feet wet” before they decide 
what they want to achieve at the placement. 

While one hates to be a wet blanket, the liaison 
and the coordinator do have an obligation to 
inform the intern that he is only deluding himself. 
Once he really gets into the internship he simply 
will not have the time nor proper perspective 
to do such planning. Lacking well-defined and 
carefully thought-out goals and objectives, the 
intern may be forced to improvise as he goes 
along. Such improvised goals and objectives may 
turn out to be in conflict with each other and/or 
be largely unrelated to the intern’s real interests 
and needs. Therefore, the intern should be re- 
quired to identify his goals and objectives before 
he is allowed to immerse himself in the placement. 

Unfortunately, all too often the entire matter 
of the development of the goals and objectives 
is left to the intern. Such an arrangement leaves ~ 
the intern with the impression that the liaison 
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and coordinator do not really care what he does 
at the placement. It also deprives the intern of 
the valuable input which the liaison and coordi- 
nator can offer. Just as undesirable, however, 
are those situations where the liaison and/or 
coordinator decide the goals and objectives for 
the intern, because this precludes the intern’s 
valuable input and may diminish the intern’s 
motivation to work on the goals and objectives. 
Consequently, the most ideal situation is where 
all of the parties to the internship work on the 
development of the goals and objectives. 

It does not matter very much whether the in- 
tern’s goals and objectives would satisfy a man- 
agement specialist’s definition of the terms. What 
is important is that they mean something to the 
intern, supervisor, liaison, and coordinator. For 
the purposes of this discussion a goal might be 
defined as a broad and long-term desired state 
of affairs and an objective as more specific and 
measurable against a shorter dimension of time." 
Using these definitions an intern might have sev- 
eral major goals, each of which would be broken 
down into a number of objectives. 

Once all parties are satisfied with the statement 
of goals and objectives the intern can begin to 
work on them. The intern’s progress can now 
be monitored on a daily or weekly basis, and the 
intern will be able to tell at all times whether 
or not he is on schedule. This will greatly reduce 
the incidence of interns rushing around the last 
few weeks trying to take care of loose ends. 

To reduce future problems, all parties to the 
internship should retain a copy of the goals and 
objectives as finally agreed upon, and copies 
should be placed in the intern’s file. Any future 
alterations should be agreed upon by all parties. 

Daily activity schedule.-—The next major con- 
sideration involves the development of a daily 
activity schedule, i.e., translating the objectives 
into a daily routine. Generally, the schedule should 
specify the days of the week and the hours of 
the days that the intern will work, as well as, 
exactly what duties are to be performed. This 
schedule should be developed by the intern, liaison, 
and/or supervisor and meet the approval of the 
coordinator. Allowing the intern to take part in 
this activity increases his motivation, and the 
schedule itself offers another device for evaluating 
the intern’s performance. Copies should be re- 
tained by all parties. 

18 Michael E. O’Neill, Ronald F. Bykowski, and Robert S. Blair, 
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The most valuable internship provides the in- 
tern with a variety of duties rather than just 
one activity, and except under the most unusual 
circumstances one must question the value of 
having an intern just sitting and watching. The 
intern will be learning something in such in- 
stances, however, he will not be contributing any- 
thing to the agency and will not have an oppor- 
tunity to discover his performance boundaries. 
Therefore, careful thought should be given to 
the details of this schedule. 

Accounting for time and activities —Generally, 
the internship requires a specific number of place- 
ment hours for so many hours of academic credit. 
For example, a university might require a min- 
imum of 120 placement hours for every three 
semester hours of credit (i.e., 8 hours per week 
for 15 weeks). It is of course vital that some 
mechanism be developed for determining that the 
required number of hours have been served at 
the placement, and that the time has been pro- 
ductively spent. Perhaps the simplest method of 
doing this is to require time sheets and a daily 
log from each intern. 

Most universities have some type of time sheets 
for student workers and these forms can be easily 
adapted to the internship. To impress upon the 
intern the significance of accountability, the time 
sheets should be signed by both the intern and 
the supervisor or liaison (the same procedure 
may be used with all written requirements of 
the internship), and should be given to the coordi- 
nator at least every 2 weeks. An intern who falls 
behind schedule can then be quickly identified 
and interviewed by the liaison and/or coordinator. 

The daily log specifies the date of a contact or 
activity, the type of contact or activity, the 
amount of time spent on the contact or activity, 
and the intern’s iuitial reactions to the activity 
or contact. The intern must have the log with 
him at all times when he is at the placement 
and should make his entries throughout the day. 
A small spiral notebook is excellent for this pur- 
pose because it is easy to carry and since pages 
cannot be added the intern cannot edit his entries 
at a later time. Periodically throughout the place- 
ment, the liaison, supervisor, and coordinator 
should review the log book to ascertain the in- 
tern’s progress. 

The log is normally submitted to the coordi- 
nator at least a week before the end of the place- 
ment. To insure *‘ »t the agency personnel have an 
opportunity to  _.iew it, the liaison might want 
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to set an earlier submission date for his office. 

Required meetings.—It is impossible for every- 
one to remain informed of the intern’s activities 
and progress without periodic meetings. The num- 
ber and type of meetings will vary from program 
to program as a function of distance from the 
university and agency demands. The important 
thing is that an agreement be worked out ahead 
of time concerning the meetings, and that a list 
of all scheduled meetings be posted at the uni- 
versity and the agency. Although most programs 
probably fall far short of this, the most ideal 
arrangement is to require three distinctly differ- 
ent types of meetings: 

(1) Agency-intern meetings. Many agencies 
routinely schedule a short meeting each week 
in which the intern and various agency personnel 
discuss the intern’s performance and review and 
possibly revise planned activities. While it is not 
critical that a meeting be held every week, best 
results do accrue where at least a few meetings 
are routinely scheduled over the course of the 
semester in order to motivate the intern to remain 
current in his activities. 

(2) University-intern 


meetings. The coordi- 


nator should try to have at least three mandatory 


meetings: an orientation meeting to discuss re- 
quirements and procedures, a mid-term meeting 
to discuss problems and to monitor progress, and 
a final meeting to conduct a postmortem of the 
internship. In addition, interns should be en- 
couraged to arrange individual conferences with 
the coordinator whenever needed. 

(3) Combination meetings. If the internship 
is to be a concerted effort, it is imperative that 
regular, planned meetings between all parties to 
the internship be scheduled. It is most productive 
to have one such meeting near the beginning of 
the placement and another one near the end. 

Supervision.—tImmediate supervision of the in- 
tern is the responsibility of the supervisor, and 
his skills of observation, explanation, and instruc- 
tion strongly influence the overall success of the 
internship. In the larger sense, however, super- 
vision is also the responsibility of the liaison and 
the coordinator. The fact that these individuals 
spend less time with the intern than does the 
supervisor in no way diminishes the importance 
of their contributions. Therefore, it is essential 
that all three individuals realize they have re- 
sponsibilities for supervision so they can strive 
to be consistent with and supportive of each other, 
rather than trying to compete with each other. 


Of course, it goes without saying that one can- 
not effectively supervise from the comfort of 
one’s office. Further, as more than one liaison 
and coordinator have discovered, an unannounced 
visit often provides a totally different perspective 
of the intern than does the standard visit. And, 
reviewing an intern’s first presentence report at 
a probation office is much more meaningful to 
the intern than reviewing the same document in 
the coordinator’s office. Unless such activities are 
discussed fully and agreed upon ahead of time by 
all three individuals, however, the result can be 
confusion, threat, and resentment. In short, super- 
vision like all other aspects of the internship is 
a joint enterprise which is simply too critical to 
leave to chance. 

Examinations and article, book reviews.—Some 
internship programs stipulate that the intern take 
examinations over assigned reading material 
sometime after the mid-term of the internship, 
and or read and review books or articles related 
to the placement. The value of such activities is 
beyond question, but before the liaison or coordi- 
nator requires such activities he should be certain 
that the other required activities leave the intern 
with sufficient time to study for examinations 
or to read and review. Generally, the more credit 
hours earned in the placement, the more such 
activities the intern can be expected to perform. 

Self-evaluation paper.—It is important for the 
intern to have an ample opportunity to offer his 
personal views concerning his internship per- 
formance. An excellent method of stimulating 
intern input is to require the intern to write a 
5- to 10-page self-evaluation paper which is due 
near the end of the semester. The liaison and the 
coordinator should each receive a copy. 

Agency evaluation.—Some programs also re- 
quire the intern to evaluate the agency. Person- 
ally, I think it is presumptuous for an intern to 
believe that he can learn enough about an agency 
in a few short weeks to be able to critically eval- 
uate it, so I discourage such papers by an intern 
unless he has been specifically requested to do so 
by the liaison. An agency evaluation may also 
shift attention from the intern to the agency 
which is normally not desirable since it is the 
intern who is being graded. If the agency needs 
to be evaluated, I believe the coordinator and 
the liaison should be charged with that responsi- 
bility. 

Term paper.—To emphasize the academic as- 
pects of the internship, some type of scholarly 
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paper should be required. Normally, such a paper 
will take one of several forms: a term paper 
devoted to a topic closely related to the placement, 
a research project related to the placement, or 
a significant written document prepared for the 
agency, e.g., a policy manual or program descrip- 
tion. 

The length of the paper will be largely dictated 
by the nature of the project, but some minimum 
and maximum lengths should be established for 
undergraduate and graduate interns earning a 
specific number of credit hours. Further, the proj- 
ect should be planned and agreed upon by the 
intern, supervisor, liaison, and coordinator. Where 
this is the case, the final report will more likely 
be of significance to the agency. And finally, the 
paper should be due early enough so that both 
the liaison and the coordinator will have sufficient 
time to read and grade it. To expedite grading, 
the coordinator and the liaison should each re- 
ceive a copy of the paper. 

Termination interview.—The vast majority of 
placements enjoy some degree of success, pro- 
gressing as expected and terminating naturally. 
However, occasionally unforeseen events do occur 
which demand that the internship be modified, 
suspended temporarily, or even terminated. There- 
fore, provisions should be made for the liaison, 
coordinator, and intern to effect such changes. 
Best results are usually achieved where any party 
to the internship can initiate action but the final 
decision is reached only after a joint discussion. 

Regardless of how the placement ends, the 
intern should meet individually or jointly with 
the supervisor, liaison, and coordinator. The pur- 
pose of these termination interviews will of course 
vary from case to case. For example, with a 
successful placement, the interview might be con- 
ducted to assist the intern in gaining a better 
perspective of his achievements. On the other 
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hand, the purpose of the interview with an un- 
successful intern might be to help gain a clearer 
picture of the reasons for the failure so that 
futur? failures can perhaps be averted. 

Intern’s grade.—Since the internship is a joint 
venture, the responsibilitv for determining the 
intern’s grade should be shared. One _ possible 
approach is for the liaison to evaluate the place- 
ment performance and the coordinator to evaluate 
all of the academic aspects. However, grading is 
a serious matter that has far-reaching ramifica- 
tions, so unless the liaison is willing to make 
difficult decisions in this matter he would do well 
not to become involved in the grading of the intern 
in the first place. If a liaison wants to give every 
intern an ‘‘A” so he will be remembered fondly 
or give every intern a low grade because no one 
can satisfy him, then he probably should not take 
part in the formal grading procedure. Regardless 
of who determines the grade, however, the eval- 
uation should consider every aspect of the intern- 
ship from the moment of the first agency inter- 
view. 


Summary 


Over the last decade and a half there has been 
a dramatic increase in the number of students 
interested in serving correctional internships. Un- 
fortunately, there is a dearth of publications in 
the professional literature aimed at providing 
detailed guidelines to assist correctional adminis- 
trators in dealing with these students. This article 
attempts to fill this void by proposing a model 
internship program which can be altered by cor- 
rectional administrators to reflect the unique cir- 
cumstances of most correctional agencies. Specifi- 
cally, this article emphasizes the importance of 
carefully planning and documenting the program 
prior to accepting the first intern. It also discusses 
the nature and sequence of the major elements 
of a viable internship program. 


HE CRIMINAL justice system is not highly automated, it depends on people. 
If the system is to be improved, the people who work in it must be upgraded 
and professionalized——Gap J. BENSINGER, PH.D. 
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Home Supervision: Probation Really Works 


By WILLIAM G. SWANK 
Supervising Probation Officer, San Diego County Probation Department 


N JANUARY 1, 1977, the Dixon Bill (A.B. 
() 3121), the alleged prototype of juvenile 

justice for the 1980’s, became law in Cali- 
fornia. Two major changes in the system were 
signalled by the partial exclusion of the status 
offender and the partial inclusion of the District 
Attorney. Although minors would be held less 
responsible for ‘‘predelinquent” behavior, they 
would be held more responsible for their delin- 
quent behavior. This was the theory, the intent 

. and the handwriting on the wall. 

California has long been the target of criticism 
for detaining too many kids. Included in this 
legislation was Article 13.1 (revised to 22.5) of 
the Welfare and Institutions Code. This new con- 
cept was called Home Supervision and it would 
be an alternative to detention in Juvenile Hall. 
Minors who would otherwise be locked up are per- 
mitted to remain in their homes pending court 
disposition of their cases under the supervision 
of the probation officer. The duties of the proba- 
tion officer would include assuring the minor’s 
appearance at interviews and court hearings and 
to assure that the minor obeys the conditions of 
his release and commits no public offenses pend- 
ing final disposition of his case. The caseloads 
should be no more than 10 minors and, whenever 
possible, the probation officer should reside in 
the same community as the minors he supervises. 

The San Diego County Probation Department 
was awarded a grant from the State Office of 
Criminal Justice Planning to implement a pro- 
gram of home supervision in 1976. In the past, 
when Juvenile Hall was overcrowded, the judge 
released minors at detention hearings under 
“house arrest.”” They were advised to stay at 
home until their next hearing, but nobody was 
checking to make certain they were obeying the 
conditions of their release. 

Our plan was to make the minors accountable 
for their release by checking on them 7 days a 
week ; mornings, afternoons and nights. The pri- 
mary goal of Home Supervision was to assure 
that the minor commit no further public offenses 
while in the program. This would be accomplished 
by constant supervision (surveillance) and arrest 
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for violators. When the judge would put a minor 
on house arrest, we would guarantee that he 
would stay in his home or we would arrest him 
for not being there. Every minor would be per- 
sonally contacted every day. These contacts would 
be unannounced and the times would vary. The 
officers would work flextime to insure the broadest 
spectrum of coverage. 

Home Supervision would become an integral 
component of our Department’s detention control 
policy for Juvenile Hall. On March 14, 1977, 
during a period of critical overcrowding in Juve- 
nile Hall and critical underplanning by our De- 
partment, the court placed the first two minors 
on Home Supervision. Since we did not have a 
Home Supervision Unit, these boys were super- 
vised by probation officers who saw them after 
hours in addition to their other duties. We advised 
the minors and their parents that they would 
be seen everyday and if they weren’t where they 
were suppose to be (at home, in their classes at 
school, on their jobs, etc.), they would be arrested. 
They didn’t believe us and within a week, we 
caught one of the boys smoking dope in his bed- 
room with his buddies. His comment while being 
transported to Juvenile Hall was, “I didn’t think 
you’d be coming. I’ve never seen a probation 
officer so much.” 

We were concerned that the judge would look 
unfavorably upon Home Supervision because of 
this failure, but his reaction was very positive. 
He was impressed that probation officers were 
enforcing his orders and over the objections of 
the parents who complained their son was being 
seen too much, he detained the youth in Juvenile 
Hall. Because of the confidence the court placed 
in it, the program grew quickly. 

Within 2 weeks, we had a full-time officer and 
with help from the original cadre of volunteers, 
we were able to maintain day and night coverage, 
7 days a week. Experience has shown that the 
formula of 7-day supervision is as essential as 
nighttime contacts. It is very important that the 
minors never know when we are coming. Call- 
backs are also effective, because some kids like 
to leave right after the probation officer makes 
contact. 


HOME SUPERVISION: PROBATION REALLY WORKS 


After a month, Home Supervision grew to two 
probation officers covering a county that is ap- 
proximately the same size as the State of Con- 
necticut. Adequate staffing has always been a 
problem and those dedicated first officers that 
carried caseloads of 30 kids are the ones who 
made the program work. 

As time went on, Home Supervision was pro- 
viding our basic premise that probation does have 
an impact on recidivism. If the contacts are made 
to assure that court orders are followed and the 
violators receive swift justice, the minor learns 
to be responsible for his behavior in the com- 
munity rather than in an institution. Probation 
was meant to be an alternative to incarceration. 
When probation officers are doing their job, they 
can help reduce delinquency. The following chart 
shows the number of minors placed in the pro- 
gram each month and the number of violations 
during that month. The great majority of viola- 
tions are basically situations where the minor was 
not at home, school, work, etc., and the probation 
officer made the arrest. The third figure represents 
the arrests made by law enforcement for further 
public offenses. 


1977 1978 1979 

Cases-Viol-Off Cases-Viol-Off Cases-Viol-Off 
Jan 78 -12-0 145 - 82 - 2 
Feb 127 - 24-4 
Mar | 170 - 36 - 2 148 - 38 - 5 
Apr 48- 8-0 143 - 25 - 0 151 - 30 - 1 
May 39. - 15-1 109 - 36-3 123 - 50 - 2 
Jun 41 - 13-0 
Jul 6 - 0 67 12 -1 
Aug 98 - 17 - 0 
Sep 48 -12-1 147 - 22-1 
Oct 50 - 14-0 178 = 42-2 
Nov 82 - 6-0 1386 - 85 - 1 
Dec 48- 7-1 122 - 41 - 2 


2494 545 33 

Our project had a margin of 5 percent for 
further law violations. We feel a 1.3 percent 
recidivism rate is dramatic proof of our pro- 
gram’s success. Approximately 22 percent of the 
minors placed on Home Supervision were re- 
turned to the court’s attention for violations and 
the court detained two-thirds of them in Juvenile 
Hall. It is felt that the court’s support gave 
credibility to the minors and parents. 

The response from other law enforcement agen- 
cies and the schools has been very encouraging. 
Police were very skeptical, but when they realized 
that our officers were in the field all the time 
just like they were and we were arresting viola- 
tors, they became supportive and frequently assist 
in providing backup. Our officers communicate 
with the beat officers to let them know who is on 
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Home Supervision and they also keep an eye out 
for our kids while they’re on patrol. Truants 
can no longer be detained in California as status 
offenders, so very little is done to deal with at- 
tendance problems. With school attendance a man- 
datory requirement of Home Supervision, school 
officials are heartened by the support they have 
received from our officers constantly checking on 
our minors. There have been numerous cases 
where kids have actually maintained good attend- 
ance even after the program. 

We require the minor to sign his name in our 
field book everytime he is seen. The date, time 
and place are also recorded. We had a retarded 
boy who couldn’t spell his name. But, he enjoyed 
the attention so much he just waited for us at 
his window and after court continuances of 2 
months, he learned to write his name. He was 
very proud and so were we. 

But the job can have its embarrassing moments, 
too. A Home Supervision officer was chasing a 
violator who scaled a wall. When the officer also 
went over the wall, he realized that he had stum- 
bled into a nude swimming party. The quick 
thinking youth apparently shed his clothes and 
disguised himself as one of the guests. He was 
apprehended the following day (fully clothed and 
grinning ear-to-ear). 

Another minor, under house arrest, went to see 
“Star Wars” and waited in the long line. The 
probation officer arrived at the theatre just as 
the boy was buying his ticket. He failed to see 
his probation officer. The officer, a patient soul, 
decided that he knew where the kid would be, 
so he checked when the show would let out and 
returned to make the arrest. The boy was grateful 
and told him how much he’d enjoyed the movie 
on the way to Juvenile Hall. 

Most minors and their families are cooperative 
and happy to be home, however, as our violation 
rate indicates, approximately a fifth of the minors 
in the program test the limits. 

Communication is critical and the most im- 
portant contact we make is the first one when 
the program is explained to the minor and parents 
in its entirety. Our officers must be well organized 
and tenacious. (We had an officer who took 10 
hours to make four contacts because she couldn’t 
read maps. We had another officer who allowed 
a kid to remain locked in his bathroom for an 
entire weekend and his partner had to casework 
the lad out on Monday.) Probation officers who 
are naturally inquisitive and enjoy cat-and-mouse 
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tend to make good Home Supervision officers. 
(One of our unit members was staking out one 
of his kids and ended up cracking an alien smug- 
gling ring.) Some of our vehicles are driven 
200-300 miles a day which makes the job attract- 
ive to people who would like to deliver pizzas. 
When there is a violation, we need people with 
good judgment and an ability to confront the 
violator. Our role as probation officers tends to 
go through cycles of being social workers and 
cops; successful Home Supervision officers tend 
to have more cop traits. They must work alone 
with minimal direct supervision; they have to be 
self-starters and hard workers. Because they have 
direct input to the court and the court has praised 
their efforts, their morale tends to be higher than 
other officers in the Department. This, too, illus- 
trates the premise that employees who have re- 
sponsibility and who are treated professionally 
will out perform those who do not feel productive 
or appreciated. 

We set our own criteria of a minimum of one 
personal contact a day for each minor in the pro- 
gram. Initially, it was very difficult to maintain 
this goal because of inadequate staffing. In Sep- 
tember 1978, we finally received a full complement 
of staff and we now average significantly better 
than the one-to-one ratio for contacts. Our officers 
also use the phone just to keep kids honest. Phone 
calls are generally made while waiting in schools 
and as the last minute check at night. When we 
suspect that a minor is not obeying Home Super- 
vision, we make it a point to contact them more 
frequently. Sometimes we will make three or four 
contacts one day and purposely skip the next day. 
Keeping our clients guessing has proven to be 
highly therapeutic. 

The grant was designed to provide a program 
for 50 minors and while still under the grant, we 
averaged 47.8 juveniles on a daily basis. Our 
personal contact rate has been 1.1 per day and 
with the combined personals and telephone calls, 


the minors were contacted an average of 11/4, 
times daily. 

Home Supervision proved to be so popular with 
the court as an alternative to detention pending 
adjudication, that the judges and referees began 
using it as a dispositional alternative to out-of- 
home placements in our camps, private institu- 
tions, foster homes, ete. Frequently, forcing the 
minor to stay home drives the minor and parents 
nuts since we do deal with some families that 
don’t care for one another. We attempt to be 
careful not to arrest minors whose violation leads 
to arrest because of family problems. When this 
happens, we prepare reports for the court and 
the assigned probation officer. Progress reports 
are routinely done on all youngsters in the pro- 
gram and reports are done on all arrests. Home 
Supervision officers are not responsible for court 
reports and recommendations, but they do crisis 
counseling and get to know the minor and family 
better than anyone else in the juvenile system. 

Intensive supervision is used as a punitive tool. 
This concept tends to be most beneficial for min- 
ors that believe something terrible will happen 
if they violate. It has been a viable alternative 
to commitment with this type youngster, but it 
is not the answer for the hard-core offender. We 
have been more successful than we thought we 
would be and we attribute this to the basic idea 
that probation really works if probation officers 
really work ... and they have the support of 
the court. 

Finally, after sifting through all of the socio- 
logical, statistical and humanistic dogma, we find 
that probation costs less than incarceration. Like- 
wise, Home Supervision is a bargain. Our Juvenile 
Hall has an annual unit cost per minor of $15,900 
and Home Supervision has a unit cost of $3,200 
a year. 

San Diego County has been able to lock up 
fewer minors, maintain the public safety and save 
the taxpayers money through extensive use of 
Home Supervision. 


Management Classification for Young 
Adult Inmates’ 


By MARTIN J. BOHN, JR., PH.D.** 


FFECTIVE classification of inmates for man- 
K agement purposes can have positive effects 

on correctional institutions. In May 1977, 
the Federal Correctional Institution (FCI), Talla- 
hassee, Florida, implemented a system which as- 
signed young adult males to one of three general 
categories: (1) those most likely to act out ag- 
gressively, (2) those likely to be victims, and 
(3) those in neither of the first two groups. The 
primary instrument used in this classification 
system was the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI), with groups formed accord- 
ing to profile similarity and studied with an 
earlier sample at the FCI (Megargee and Bohn, 
1977). Classification was based on MMPI groups, 
behavior ratings on the Correctional Adjustment 
Check List (Quay, 1973), and review of records. 
Inmates were assigned to one of three open dormi- 
tories, with the two extreme inmate groups sepa- 
rated from each other. All inmates could later 
apply for a fourth unit featuring more intensive 
programs. Results comparing 9 months before 
introduction of the system with 9 months after- 
ward showed no differences in the number of 
men sent to the maximum security section or in 
written reports of institution rule infractions. 
Serious incidents, however, decreased (315 v. 289) 
as did assaults (24 v. 13). This management 
classification system has the advantages of being 
economical of staff personnel and time, and it has 
categories related to extensive psychological re- 
search. The results from the Tallahassee study 
suggest that the system has contributed to making 
the institution safer and has facilitated manage- 
ment decisions. 


* This research was supported by the Office of Research, 
Bureau of Prisons, and the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida. The conclusions are not pre- 
sented as official views and/or policies of the Bureau of 
Prisons. Portions of this paper were presented at the 
annual meetings of the International Differential Treat- 
ment Association, Denver, April 1978, and the Inter- 
national Association of Applied Psychology, Munich, July 
1978. 

** Dr. Bohn is Chief, Psychology Department, at the 
Federal Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, Florida. The 
author wishes to thank these colleagues for their careful 
reading of earlier versions of this paper and their assist- 
ance: Suzanne E. Bohn, R.D. Brewer, C.E. Fenton, E.I. 
Megargee, and W.A. Smith. 
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The Setting and Initial Population 


The Federal Correctional Institution (FCI) at 
Tallahassee serves the Southeastern region of the 
United States as far north as North Carolina 
and as far west as Arkansas and Louisiana, hous- 
ing men primarily between the ages of 17 and 
24. The institution population varies between 550 
and 600 men who have been convicted of violating 
the Federal Statutes. On the average, the men 
have five prior arrests, were age 17 at the time 
of their first arrest, have 10 years of education, 
and have estimated intelligence in the average 
range. The average sentence is between 3 and 5 
years, and the average stay is about 20 months. 
At the time the new Management Classification 
System was introduced, the racial balance was 
54 percent black and 46 percent white/other. 
The most common offenses were those dealing 
with the general areas of larceny (26 percent), 
robbery (14 percent), drug violations (11 per- 
cent), forgery (10 percent), and firearms (9 
percent). Education is the primary program avail- 
able to the inmates, with programs ranging from 
adult basic education through the first 2 years 
of college. Vocational training and apprenticeship 
programs are also available. Group and individual 
counseling are offered to most residents, and 10 
to 15 percent of the men are employed in the 
Federal Prison Industries. In addition to educa- 
tion, virtually all inmates are assigned to a work 
detail which provides work experience while main- 
taining the operations of the institution. 

Originally designed in the 1930’s for nonviolent, 
obedient inmates (mostly “moonshiners”’), the 
FCI was constructed with four open dormitory 
buildings and no fence. The original inmates were 
typically adults and they were sentenced for short 
stays. Being somewhat responsible, these inmates 
carried on the work of the institution with min- 
imal supervision and there was little violence in 
the background or institution behavior of these 
first inmates. Since then, the first clientele has 
been replaced by younger, more aggressive, more 
violent and less responsible inmates who are more 
often urban black rather than rural white. These 
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newer inmates require more security, so the fences 
and guntowers have been added and the tension 
level of the institution has increased markedly. 

There is an extensive history of psychological 
research at the FCI. Being only four miles from 
Florida State University (FSU), the institution 
staff has had the advantages of interaction with 
behavioral scientists in university departments 
such as psychology and criminology. A major 
research project, conducted by psychologists from 
FSU and supported by the National Institute of 
Mental Health and the Bureau of Prisons, gath- 
ered information on each commitment to the 
institution between November 1970 and Novem- 
ber 1972. These men were followed within the 
institution until 1974 and through their post- 
institutional records in 1976 (Megargee et al., 
1971, 1972, 1978). This project developed baseline 
data to be used in comparisons in later years 
and more importantly, the project fostered within 
the institution a tolerant and relatively informed 
attitude toward research. This attitude was in- 
strumental in the introduction of the new classifi- 
cation system. 


The Initial Population 


In May 1977, the institution was comprised of 
four relatively comparable units, three of which 
were general treatment units and a fourth which 
was a Drug Abuse Program (DAP) unit. Typi- 
cally, an incoming inmate was assigned to one 
of the three general units so that each general 
unit received every third commitment. Men who 
expressed an interest in treatment for drug re- 
lated or alcohol problems were transferred after 
classification to the Drug Abuse Program unit, 
according to the space available there. Thus, the 
general units were virtually identical in terms 
of inmate characteristics such as race, type of 
sentence, length of sentence, prior record, per- 
sonality characteristics, intelligence, and educa- 
tion. Offenders with all levels of offense serious- 
ness were found in all dormitories, as were 
inmates of every custody level and propensity 
toward violence. The units were similar in pro- 
gram involvement, incidence of violence, and num- 
bers of men who were discipline problems. 


Classification of the Initial Population 


As one aspect of efforts to provide a safer and 
more humane institution for both inmates and 
staff, it was decided to separate the more preda- 
tory inmates from those who were most likely 
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to be victimized. If the troublesome inmates could 
be separated from the others, two results could 
occur: (1) The special needs of the extreme 
groups could be met better and (2) those inmates 
who do not require special attention, but were 
hampered by the less well adjusted men, would 
be able to pursue their programs with less dis- 
traction. To test staff reaction to such a classifica- 
tion system, staff were asked to nominate inmates 
for inclusion in either a group that had a history 
of acting out or a group seen as being acted 
against. Of the 563 men in the institution, ap- 
proximately 40 were nominated for the first group 
and 30 were nominated for the second group by 
both custodial and program staff. The agreement 
among staff was taken as an indication that the 
general categories were understandable to the 
staff and that reliable discriminations could be 
made. 

To classify the initial population formally, a 
system was developed drawing upon the experi- 
ence of other Federal institutions as well as the 
unique features of the Tallahassee institution. A 
number of institutions had achieved success in 
the classification of inmates based on behavioral 
ratings; the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Oxford, Wisconsin, and the U.S. Penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, had both implemented 
classification systems which were seen to be help- 
ful in management decisions (Smith & Fenton, 
1978). At Tallahassee there was a history of 
psychological research not available to the other 


institutions, specifically in the study of inmate 


characteristics and their relationship to past his- 
tories, educational and vocational accomplish- 
ments, and criminal records. 


Components of the Classification System 


For the initial population, decisions were based 
primarily on the inmates’ behavior as rated by 
staff members who knew them and secondarily 
by their performance on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). From data 
on these two aspects of the person, decisions 
were made as to whether a man belonged to 
either one of the extreme groups or to the middle 
group with no marked predilection toward either 
extreme. 

Behavioral ratings were scored using the Cor- 
rectional Adjustment Check List that had been 
developed by Dr. H.C. Quay (1973) under con- 
tracts with the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Staff 


members were asked to indicate which statements 
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were descriptive of the man, and from these 
responses the inmate’s scores on the scales were 
derived. The inmates were known to the program 
team members for as little as one month or as 
long as 18 months and in some cases longer, so 
that the staff were able to make informed ratings 
of the inmates. The men obtained scores on 
the four factor-analytically derived scales: I. 
Aggressive-Psychopathic; II. Immature-Depend- 
ent; Il]. Neurotic-Anxious; and, 1V. Manipulative. 

Men who had elevated scores (t+-65) on 
the Correctional Activities Check List Seale I 
(Aggressive-Psychopathic) were classified in the 
first extreme group. Men with elevated scores 
on Seale II (Immature-Dependent) and/or Scale 
IIf (Neurotic-Anxious) were classified into the 
second extreme group. Men with an elevated score 
on only Secale IV (Manipulative) or no elevated 
scores were assigned to the third, nonextreme 
group. 

The MMPI has a long and well-documented 
history of use in the area of personality measure- 
ment. Originally developed as a measure for psy- 
chiatric disturbance, recent evidence indicates 
that it is useful in the description of strengths 
and weakness in nonpsychiatric populations. As 
a personality measure, it has been the subject 
of studies in colleges and universities, outpatient 
clinics, mental institutions, and prisons. Applica- 
tions of the MMPI to prison work have involved 
inmate classification, adjustment to prison, and 
aggressive behavior (Dahlstrom, Welsh, & Dahl- 
strom, 1975). 

Based on the similarity of the MMPI profiles, 
a classification system was developed using an 
earlier population of the institution at Tallahas- 
see. Dr. E.I. Megargee and his associates (1977) 
at Florida State University developed the system, 
and with collaboration of Dr. Bohn of the Federal 
Correctional Institution the characteristics as- 
sociated with membership of the MMPI types 
were described (Megargee and Bohn, 1977). The 
MMPI groupings reflected personal differences in 
past histories, family backgrounds, educational 
and vocational accomplishment, and motivation. 
To avoid the surplus meanings that often accom- 
pany the labels given in the classification system, 
the groups were designated according to the let- 
ters in the alphabet with the phonetic call names: 
Able, Baker, Charlie, ete. 

The MMPI types in the Tallahassee system 
can be arranged according to their average eleva- 
tion and therefore their average extent of pathol- 
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ogy. Group Item had the lowest average scores 
and thus was seen as the best adjusted group. 
The most disturbed group as indicated by their 
MMPI profiles is How. From the least elevated 
average profile to the most elevated profile, the 
MMPI types arrange themselves in this order: 
(1) Item, (2) Easy, (3) Baker, (4) Able, (5) 
George, (6) Delta, (7) Jupiter, (8) Foxtrot, (9) 
Charlie, and (10) How. The first four types 
(Item, Easy, Baker, Able) are comprised of rela- 
tively stable individuals; the last two MMPI types 
(Charlie, How) are the most disturbed. 


Implementing the Classification System 


In order to implement a classification :vstem 
within the institution, several coordinatea steps 
were required. First, the initial population had 
to be classified systematically, as described. Sec- 
ondly, a centralized admission and orientation 
(A&O) unit for the identification and classifica- 
tion of incoming inmates had to be established. 
Thirdly, a series of orderly moves would be re- 
quired to rearrange the existing population into 
units that reflected the classification. These steps 
are presented in a logical order and in an abstract 
situation, one step would be completed before the 
next would be undertaken. In actuality, the steps 
were interdependent and efforts were made to 
begin work on at least the first two issues si- 
multaneously. 

After the initial population had been classified, 
the admissions program was set up on one-half 
dormitory to classify new incoming men. The 
program also provided an opportunity for staff 
to present a new frame of reference for the in- 
coming residents, a frame of reference which 
included the expectation of certain appropriate 
behaviors on the part of the inmate as well as 
an explanation of the classification goals and 
operation. One-half dormitory was _ essentially 
cleared of residents, and all new commitments 
after the starting date in May were assigned to 
the new admissions unit. 

In the other half of the dormitory housing the 
admissions and orientation (A&O) unit, the Vol- 
untary Program Unit was established. This of- 
fered a more intensive series of program activities 
designed for self-help, and men in this program 
were selected from the other general units. Thus, 
every individual coming through the new A&O 
program and being assigned to a general unit 
would have a chance to be accepted into the 
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Voluntary Program Unit and to leave the dormi- 
tory of his initial assignment. 

Following the establishment of the A&O pro- 
gram and the Voluntary Program Unit, the ex- 
treme groups in the general treatment dormitories 
were isolated. At the outset, men from both ex- 
tremes were living in all the dormitories so that 
in each dormitory any given caseload had ex- 
amples of the more aggressive inmates mixed 
with the less aggressive ones. Thus, from the 
dormitory designated for the aggressive men, all 
of the less aggressive men had to be moved, and 
vice versa. Only those men who were undoubtedly 
in the wrong living unit were moved, so that 
of the 563 men in the initial population, 105 
moved from one unit to another. 

These movements within the institution pro- 
duced three general treatment units with dis- 
tinctive populations. In one dormitory (Unit B), 
those men who were seen as likely to be aggressive 
or to act out against others constituted the ex- 
treme minority. The remaining residents in that 
unit, and in fact the majority of residents in 
that unit, were seen as belonging to a relatively 
well adjusted, unremarkable group. The MMPI 
types that were overrepresented in Unit B were 
the types of Charlie, Delta, and Foxtrot. 

In the dormitory housing the other extreme 
group (Unit C) those men who were considered 
likely to be acted against for a variety of reasons 
constituted the minority of residents. The remain- 
ing men assigned to that unit were taken from 
groups who were thought to be able to live with 
this somewhat disturbed minority and not become 
upset by their presence or take advantage of them. 
The MMPI groups most notably overrepresented 
in this second dormitory were types Charlie and 
How. It can be seen that type Charlie, one of the 
more disturbed MMPI types, is overrepresented 
in both dormitories receiving difficult inmates. 
The differences between Charlies sent to one unit 
and those sent to another is a topic of further 
study. 

The third general treatment unit received no 
inmates who were identified as belonging to an ex- 
treme category. This dormitory (Unit O) had an 
initial population in which the MMPI groups over- 
represented were those of Item, Able, Easy, and 
George. Refering to the MMPI Typology, it can 
be seen that these are the least elevated profile 
groups, and they would be expected to be among 
the best adjusted inmates. It cannot be overem- 
phasized that the majority of all inmates within 


the institution qualify for acceptance into this 
third, nonextreme, genera] treatment unit. With 
more flexible architecture, the composition of the 
units could be kept less mixed. As it was, the 
linremarkable, nonextreme inmates filled the third 
eneral treatment unit and in addition made up 
the majority of inmates in both of the units hous- 
ing the two extreme minorities. 


Inmate Management Classification 
as an Ongoing Process 


It is one accomplishment to classify an existing 
institution on the basis of staff ratings and test 
scores when the inmates are well known to their 
program teams, and it is an entirely different 
accomplishment to be able to classify men in a 
similar system after only a short time within 
the institution. For this management classification 
system to be operational, there had to be the 
capability of making classification decisions after 
a short period of time. The revised A&O program 
was established to achieve classification after 2 
weeks within the program. 


Basic Elements in the System 


The primary elements in the classification sys- 
tem as implemented through the A&O program 
remained the same; that is, Behavioral Ratings 
and MMPI Types. Staff members were not able 
to make distinctive behavior ratings on inmates 
after the 2 week period, so that these scores be- 
came less distinctive for the inmates and were 
of less use in the decisionmaking. The MMPI 
scores maintained distributions similar to those 
found jn the earlier studies, so that the MMPI 
Types gradually became the primary source of 
classification decisions. For these new inmates, 
a review of the record was also added, following 
the Check List for Analysis of Life History 
Records developed by Dr. Quay. This check list 
is based on the man’s Presentence Investigation 
(PSI) which is available on approximately 40 
percent of incoming commitments at the time of 
classification. Other items of information added 
to the procedure were physical size, estimated 
intelligence, educational functioning level, and 
age. 

Two institutional considerations that remained 
a basic part of the classification procedure were 
the efforts to make equivalent assignments to the 
general treatment units and efforts to maintain 
a racial balance in each unit. Typically each unit 
would receive the same number of assignments 
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each week. This could be accomplished because 
the majority of incoming residents were cate- 
gorized in the unremarkable majority, so that no 
inmate belonging to an extreme group was ever 
sent to an inappropriate dormitory. The racial 
balance in each unit was kept somewhat close to 
the overall institution racial percentage. 


The Classification Procedure 


The classification decisions were the result of 
reviewing several factors in each individual case 
in addition to the institutional considerations al- 
ready discussed. The information used was ex- 
amined in the order of significance to the proce- 
dures, so that the first data taken into account 
became the MMPI Type. From this first fact, a 
man was tentatively categorized as likely to be 
in one of the extreme minority groups or in the 
unremarkable majority. The second factor ex- 
amined was the information in the Behavioral 
Ratings and the comments made by the staff in 
conjunction with the ratings. The ratings tend 
to be below the cutting points used in the initial 
population; the added comments sometimes made 
up for the lack of distinctiveness in the behaviors 
checked. Information from the ratings was com- 
pared with the tentative decisions made from the 
MMPI Type. The data were seen as confirming 
or refuting the first tentative classification. 
Thirdly, the record review scores were studied 
to determine whether or not the record indicated 
a definite direction for the man. 

As the procedures evolved, before a final de- 
cision was reached, the physical size of the man 
in question was considered. Age, intelligence level, 
and educational functioning level were noted to 
see if these factors added anything critical to the 
understanding of where the man was likely to 
get along the best within the institution. 


Classification of the First 6 Months 


Within the first 6 months of operation, informa- 
tion was collected on 377 men who were committed 
to the FCI. These men were assigned to the three 
general units almost equally with 112 (30 per- 
cent) going to Unit B, 107 (28 pereent) going 
to Unit C, 114 (30 percent) to Unit D, and 17 
(4 percent) being Study and Observation cases 
and assigned to remain in Unit A. Unit D, as 
would be expected, received in its assignments 
the highest percentage of minimally elevated, non- 
disturbed types. Specifically, the MMPI Types of 
Item, Able, and Easy were overrepresented in the 


men sent to Unit D directly from A&O. On the 
other hand, the more elevated and disturbed 
groups of How, Charlie, and to a lesser extent 
George were underrepresented in the men sent 
to that unit. In keeping with one of the aims of 
the system, Unit D was sent those men who were 
expected to be able to live without the special 
attention required of those sent to the units 
housing the more extreme men, Units B and C. 

The extreme minority assigned to Unit C were 
those men who for one reason or another were 
thought to be less aggressive and acting out 
towards others. The MMPI Types overrepresented 
in that unit’s assignments were How, George, and 
3aker. How is the most elevated MMPI group and 
this group probably included the highest percent- 
age of MMPI’s considered to be of questionable 
validity. More and more men whose profiles re- 
semble this group are being asked to retake-the 
test, with the explanation that their scores raised 
questions about the way they took the test the 
first time. 

Unit B received a group in which the over- 
represented MMPI Types were Able, Foxtrot, 
Charlie, and Delta. Unit B was the dormitory to 
which the aggressive minority were sent. Able 
types were sent there because of presumed sur- 
vival skills, while the other three MMPI Types 
were sent there on the assumption that they were 
more likely than most inmates to act aggressively 
within the institution. 


Evaluation of the Classification System 


In research situations, one ideal is to isolate 
the effects of an independent variable with meas- 
ures before and after introduction of the variable. 
The implementation of the classification system 
at Tallahassee approximated this situation in that 
many of the institution variables remained es- 
sentially the same before and after the classifica- 
tion system was begun. The institution count 
remained approximately the same, the target pop- 
ulation did not change, programs were not 
changed significantly, staff size was constant, the 
administrative organization of the institution was 
not changed markedly. The single major change 
was the classification system and the resultant 
issues that it forced. The institution, of course, 
continued to make efforts to improve existing 
services, accountability, sanitation, operation of 
the maximum-security unit, and other aspects of 
the institution. These efforts were primarily car- 
ried out through the refinements of existing pro- 
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cedures rather than sweeping changes in opera- 
tions. 


Management Information System 


As part of the program to evaluate the classifi- 
cation system end its effects on the institution, 
a data retrieval system was developed following 
earlier efforts at the institution to monitor ad- 
ministrative measures of performance. Informa- 
tion on various aspects of institution operations 
were tabulated and compared with the activities 
of earlier periods. This reporting system was 
based on a variety of data collection procedures, 
gathering information from the functional units 
and from several centralized offices within the 
institution. Results were published weekly as the 
institution “Management Information System.” 

The six general categories of information were 
these : 

I. Ceasload 

IY. Maaagement Classifications 
III. Releases 
VI. Incident Reports, Assaults 
V. Escapes, Furloughs, Other 
VI. Education Enrollments 


Before and After Comparisons 


Because information had been systematically 
collected before the introduction of the Manage- 
ment Classification System, it was possible to 
compare institution performance before and after 
the syatem was introduced in May 1977. Measures 
on the Management Information System for the 
9 months preceding the quarter in which the 
system was begun (July 1976-March 1977) were 
compared with 9 months afterward (July 1977- 
March 1978). The experimental units in this study 
were B, C, and D because these units remained 
essentially the same in both periods, except that 
their populations were later determined by Man- 
agement Classification decisions. Unit A was di- 
vided between the A&O program for new com- 
mitments and the Voluntary Programs Unit which 
selected men from Units B, C, and D. 

Four primary measures in these before and 
after comparisons were average cell house count, 
number of incident reports, number of referrals 
to the Institution Discipline Committee, and num- 
ber of assaults. Briefly summarizing, the average 
ce]] house count within the institution showed an 
increase. As expected, the number of men from 
Unit B in the cell house increased. With respect 
to incident reports, that is, written reports of 


institution rule infractions, there was no differ- 
ence in the overall level of reports, but there 
was a highly significant difference in the distribu- 
tion of reports in the three experimental dormi- 
tories. Referrals to the Institution Discipline Com- 
mittee are made on those incident reports that 
are deemed to be too serious to be handled at 
the unit team level. There was an overall drop 
in the number of cases referred to this committee, 
with the largest number of these referrals coming 
again from Unit B. 

Number of assaults is the most easily under- 
stood measure in the evaluation of the Manage- 
ment Classification System. A major impetus for 
initiating this program was the level of violence 
in all dormitories, and a primary goal of the 
system was to make at least some of the institu- 
tion safer. Comparing the before and after periods 
there was a 46 percent decrease in assaults within 
the institution (24 v. 13). Within this general 
decrease in assaults, the patterns for the experi- 
mental units show statistically differences in dis- 
tribution. This decrease is most remarkable in 
Unit D which had 11 assaults in the Before 
period and none in the After period. Unit C 
showed a slight decrease in assaults (6 v. 4), 
and Unit B showed a definite increase in these 
figures (5 v. 9). In the last quarter of the period 
being presented, the only assault within the en- 
tire institution was attributable to Unit B. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Level of violence decreased.—One of the stated 
objectives of this program was to make the in- 
stitution safer for both staff and inmates. It 
seems evident that the absolute level of violence 
within the institution was lessened after the in- 
troduction of the classification system and assign- 
ments to living units. As expressed by one admin- 
istrator, a serious assault has become a rare 
event rather than an expected occurrence in the 
institution. 

Differential reduction in violence.—Although 
the total institution experienced a decrease in 
violence, this was not equally true across units. 
The experimental unit receiving the least trouble- 
some men, Unit D, showed the most dramatic 
improvement on this issue, with no assaults after 
the system was introduced. This record was 
matched by the Voluntary Programs Unit; how- 
ever, that unit accepted only those men who had 
agreed to participate in an intensive program 
designed for self-help and the unit included a 
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smaller number of men. The personal character- 
istics of the men assigned to Unit D, the develop- 
ing positive peer culture which attempted to re- 
move violence as an acceptable problem-solving 
approach, and the expectation of success within 
the institution that was promulgated by both 
staff and inmates all seemed to have positive 
effects. 

Within the unit where the aggressive types 
were assigned, Unit B, the initial reaction was 
in the opposite direction. The amount of violence 
and the number of assaults increased immediately 
after the classification was introduced, represent- 
ing a deterioration of unit performance. In spite 
of the fact that this unit was being sent the 
men most likely to act out against others, in the 
last reporting quarter assaults were almost as 
low in that unit as in the other units. 

Inmate morale-—From inmate report, the clas- 
sification is well understood by the inmate popula- 
tion. Many of the incoming men can make a 
reasonable appraisal of their own circumstances 
and the likelihood that they will be assigned to a 
particular unit. One quantifiable aspect of inmate 
morale is the number of Administrative Remedies 
filed by inmates. These remedies represent the 
last formal step in the complaint process before 
a matter is submitted to the U.S. Courts. The 
number of remedies filed before and after the 
classification system began increased slightly (120 
v. 143). At face value, this would suggest that 
there has been no gain in this area. Using national 
statistics, however, the number of remedies has 
at least doubled in the typical institution as in- 
mates become more adept at using the process. 
Maintaining a constant level of remedies in the 
face of great anticipated increases is taken as 
a measure of progress and a reflection of improved 
inmate morale. 

Staff performance and morale.—Effects of the 
system can be seen in measures other than those 
focused on inmate performance. Recent evalua- 
tions by personnel from outside the institution 
have commented on the attitude, communication 
level, and performance of the staff in the present 
arrangements. The functioning of unit manage- 
ment in the institution, long a subject of disagree- 
ment and some tension, seems to have been made 
more understandable and acceptable to evaluators 
from outside the institution. Unit management 
audits have reflected this optimistic, forward look- 
ing outlook expressed by the performance of the 
staff. In another area, audits of the custodial 


staff have reflected their increased capacity to 
work on issues particularly relevant to their job, 
within the explicit frame of reference of the more 
homogeneous groupings. 

Staff utilization—With the segregation of 
troublesome inmates from those not likely to be 
troublesome, it was hoped that institution staff 
could be utilized more efficiently. This was borne 
out in the experience of the institution in this 
study because the remarkable decrease in assaults 
noted in the nonextreme unit was actually accom- 
plished with a lessened amount of staff coverage. 
This reduction in need for staff in that unit 
permitted extra coverage in the other units hous- 
ing the inmates predicted to need more support 
and security. These results support the differential 
use of institution custodial staff in response to 
differing inmate requirements. 

In summary, the classification system has im- 
plications for inmate classification, institution 
management, and resource utilization. The MMPI 
types as described can provide a strong beginning 
base for classification, although there is a need 
for further research and perhaps refinement of 
some groups. Assignment of men with compatible 
types to the same living unit can contribute to 
the improved functioning of an institution and 
the desired effects of lessened institutional vio- 
lence. With respect to resource utilization, inmate 
groups most likely to experience difficulty can 
receive the increased staff attention that is needed, 
and thus staff can be assigned more efficiently. 
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Interviewing Techniques in 
Probation and Parole 


By Henry L. HARTMAN, M.D. 
Psychiatrist 


IV. The Initial Interview (Part 2)* 


HE FIRST of the two articles in this series on 
[interviewing techniques explored, among 

other things, various methods of commencing 
the initial interview. In that article it was sug- 
gested that a nondirective technique could be quite 
helpful in allowing the person being interviewed 
to express his feelings about his basic problems 
spontaneously and naturally. Methods of dealing 
with persons who are unable to respond immed- 
iately to this type of approach were also indicated, 
as were techniques for dealing with those who, 
for one reason or other, tend to ramble in a desul- 
tory and time-wasting fashion. 

This article attempts to pursue in some detail 
the further conduct of the initial interview bevond 
its opening stages. These opening stages tend to 
fall into two general patterns. The first pattern 
is seen when interviewing those who are able to 
respond immediately to a nondirective approach; 
the second, with those who initially require a 
directive question-and-answer technique. 


Letiing the Probationer Pursue His Response 


With the individual who is able to respond 
immediately to the probation officer’s, “Would you 
like to tell me about it,” the officer lets him pursue 
the response until he has talked himself out. It is 
generally wisest not to push for elaboration of 
specific details about this topic, either when the 
probationer is talking or when he runs down, but 
simply to make appropriate remarks as he talks, 
remarks which indicate the officer’s understanding 
and interest in what is being said. 

The reason for not pressing for amplification at 
that time is that not enough is known about the 
individual to evaluate his willingness or ability to 
expand on what he has said. When the topic has 
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been exhausted then some sort of summarizing 
remark should be made which will serve as a 
transition to covering topics in the social history 
or presentence investigation. A typical remark 
might be, “Well that seems to give us a good 
picture of the way you feel about it, suppose we 
find out a little about the background and possibly 
that will help us to understand why you feel that 
way”; or, “Well, I’d like to understand better why 
vou might have these feelings. Suppose we try to 
learn a little more about it.” It is then easy to 
proceed to, “Tell me a little about your family,” 
or “your job” or any of the other topics which 
should be explored. 

In those people who originally seem to respond 
well to this nondirective approach, the handling 
of this stage of the interview, this first out- 
pouring in response to the opening gambit, is 
frequently crucial in determining the success or 
failure of the entire interview. It is here that the 
need to be interested, understanding, and above 
all, nonjudgmental is so important. At this mo- 
ment the officer knows nothing of the probationer 
and his needs, and the latter knows nothing of 
the officer and his attitudes. 


Officer Is Tested To See How He Responds . 


The first statements the individual makes often 
are tests to see how the officer will respond. The 
following is a good example of how this testing 
may be carried on. This is a man who was inter- 
viewed with no prior knowledge of his situation. 
His appointment had been made through his attor- 
ney by the secretary, and no information, not even 
the nature of the offense with which he was 
charged, had been furnished. His response to, 
“Would you like to tell me about it?” was, ‘Well, 
you see, I have quite a problem. I’m one of those 
guys, if he’s been without a woman for some time 
and he gets a few drinks, then he always wants to 
¢o looking for guys who like other guys.” 

The tone of voice with which these remarks 
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were made, and the searching facial expression 
accompanying them indicated an expectation and 
a fear that the response would be couched in some 
judgmental fashion. This was obviously a test of 
whether he could be accepted and find some under- 
standing. At this point it would be too risky to 
attempt to convey understanding, since obviously 
not enough was known about him to be able to 
understand. The response then was couched in 
terms which would indicate acceptance of his 
behavior, and the desire to understand it. 

“How does that make you feel?” His answer 
was on the surface, a matter of fact statement, 
“Tt makes me feel like hell,’’ but the tone of voice 
and the quizzical facial expression turned this 
statement into a question. He was really saying, 
“You must think I’m pretty terrible, awful, way 
out, can’t be helped, don’t you?” Any attempt to 
empathize with the surface statement with some 
such remark as, “An urge like that sure must 
shake you” or ‘‘I can imagine that you do feel like 
hell” would only serve to confirm the suspicions 
implicit in the tone of voice and facial expression. 
Again, this was a way of testing. The answer 
given was, ‘‘That must be an uncomfortable way 
to feel. Suppose you tell me a little more about it.” 
Since this contained no judgment that he was 
good, bad, abnormal or depraved, but did indicate 
interest to know more about him, he was able to 
relax, let down his guard, and, at least for that 
time, stop testing. At this stage of the interview, 
the officer must then phrase his responses very 
carefully and should try to be aware of the various 
ways in which he may be tested. 


Probationers Respond Differently 

With the sort of person who responds freely to, 
“Would you like to tell me about it?” there is 
generally the same sort of response to “Tell me 
about your parents,” “work,” “wife,” or any other 
topic which is introduced and suggestions will be 
made later as to how to proceed. With the individ- 
ual who responds only to specific questions, and 
then only in a specific and concrete fashion with- 
out any verbal expression of feelings and attitudes 
it becomes a task to convert this sort of response 
into one which will be more meaningful and 
through which a relationship can be established. 
In dealing with this kind of person it is crucial 
that the officer remain on the alert for the first 
answer which contains material over and above 
the question asked. If the officer has been alert, 
and has responded with the proper degree of in- 
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terest, and particularly with no implication of 
passing judgment when this has happened, then 
a significant milestone will have been passed. 

Once this first tentative ball has been tossed to 
the officer and has been expertly fielded and 
thrown back, then the defenses come down faster 
and faster. For example, such a question-and- 
answer interview with only bare answers to the 
questions asked may have been going on and the 
question is asked, ‘“‘What is vour wife’s attitude 
toward your drinking?” and the answer comes 
back, “She doesn’t like it. She balls the hell out 
of me. Then I go out and take another drink.” 

Here for the first time the person has expanded 
on the question asked of him. He has volunteered 
his reaction. It might be quite tempting to point 
out at this opening that this is exactly the wrong 
thing to do, that “It gets you nowhere” or “That 
just makes the situation worse’ or some other 
remark which points out the inadequacy of this 
reaction. This is just the sort of response that the 
probationer is expecting, anticipating that here, 
too, in the person of the probation officer, is 
another individual who will pass judgment on him 
and find him wanting. This temptation then must 
be resisted. Instead, some way should be found to 
convey acceptance and understanding. “It kind of 
gripes you when she jumps you,” or “You wish 
she’d keep her mouth shut,” might be’ appropriate 
remarks. Once this first test has been properly 
passed, the individual will almost always open up 
more and more. 

At times this first test, or a subsequent one, 
may be even more direct and more pointed. For 
instance, in the example just used, the individual 
may add to his, “Then I go out and get another 
drink” the direct question, ““What would you do?” 
This sort of loaded question puts the officer 
directly on the spot. Any direct answer he gives 
will be wrong. If he replies “I guess I’d do the 
same thing” he is condoning the behavior and may 
jeopardize his future effectiveness in working 
with this man to change his behavioral patterns. 
If the officer at this time, before a relationship 
has been established, advances a more effective 
way of dealing with the situation, it may well be 
interpreted as criticism and judgment, and estab- 
lishment of a relationship is hindered. If the offi- 
cer intimates that such a situation could not hap- 
pen to him, he is being “holier than thou” and no 
relationship can flourish in such an atmosphere. 

The most likely solution for this dilemma is to 
evade the question and attempt to focus on the 
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underlying feelings. The answer then might be 
phrased in some such terms as “I don’t know 
quite what I’d do. I suppose it would depend on 
how I felt. Does it kind of gripe you when she 
chews you out?” Almost always this sort of re- 
sponse will convey acceptance and understanding 
without compromising the officer’s position. 


Importance of Voluntarily Introduced Topics 


In addition to being alert to the first spontane- 
ous verbalization on the part of this sort of in- 
dividual the officer should also be equally attuned 
to the first voluntary introduction of a new topic, 
at the initiative of the person being interviewed. 
This is equally true whether the individual has 
been responding well or poorly to a nondirective 
approach. What does the introduction of this new 
topic mean to this person? Is there an associa- 
tion between it and the topic which had just been 
under discussion? Is this association an obvious 
one, or one which is obscure, and at the meaning 
of which the officer can only guess? Is it a sign 
that the probationer is now more at ease and se- 
cure, and hence can talk of things of more mean- 
ing and urgency to him? Is this subject that he is 
bringing up so pressing to him that he must 
introduce it, even though it seems inappropriate? 
Is it possible, on the contrary, that the subject 
previously under discussion is so threatening that 
it becomes essential to get away from it, and this 
new topic is just a red herring, designed to divert 
the officer from something about which the proba- 
tioner cannot vet talk? If, while the officer is 
answering these questions in his own mind, he 
demonstrates his interest and understanding in 
the probationer, and has not passed any judg- 
ments, the latter will continue to relax and the 
interview will proceed more and more easily. 

Once this relaxation has taken place, the gen- 
eral form of the interview will become identical 
in either instance. The pace at which this pro- 
ceeds, the material covered, the depth to which it 
is explored, will be determined by what the officer 
has learned of the individual during these early 
stages. As this early stage has been going on, the 
officer, by utilizing those various aspects of listen- 
ing discussed in the second article of this series! 
and evaluating the information obtained from 
them, will have formed a rough, but it is to be 
hoped reasonably accurate, picture of the indi- 
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vidual and his needs, particularly as those needs 
relate to the interview situation. The supposition 
is that the officer can utilize his knowledge of 
those needs to facilitate the interview. 

While this sort of scrutiny must be most intense 
during the early phases of the interview the 
officer should continue to be alert to modify his 
impressions if necessary as the interview pro- 
gresses. Thus the officer notes how noncommital or 
how descriptive are the answers to his questions, 
whether the probationer is only following the 
officer’s lead or whether he branches off on associ- 
ative patterns of his own. The officer observes 
whether the probationer is watching intently to 
see what effect his responses have on the officer, 
and whether these responses are modified in terms 
of what the probationer believes the officer’s re- 
action to them to be. Does he converse spontane- 
ously or does he always have to be prodded? 

It is from observations of this nature in these 
early stages of the interview that the officer be- 
gins to determine how the needs of the proba- 
tioner may be met most satisfactorily. Is this a 
passive, rather dependent sort of person who is 
going to require a great deal of help in the inter- 
view situation, or is he an aggressive, independent 
person, who, once reasonably at ease, will relate 
much better if left largely to his own devices? Is 
he continuously wary and on guard so that ques- 
tions will have to be carefully phrased so as not 
to evoke suspicion? Is there a great deal of hostil- 
itv that will have to be overcome before he gets 
really involved? Is there a great deal of loquacious, 
rambling, verbal production for which the focus- 
ing techniques outlined in the previous article? 
will have to be utilized? It is with the answers to 
this tvpe of question in mind that the officer pro- 
ceeds with eliciting the background material. 


Cues for Direction and Timing 

While this background material is being ob- 
tained the officer should be on the watch for two 
other signs which will serve as cues for direction 
and timing. Both of these have to do with tension 
on the part of the probationer. Almost all individ- 
uals, particularly in the initial interview, are 
likely to be tense to a greater or lesser degree 
during the early stages of the interview situation. 
It is important not to attempt to pursue material 
which appears to be emotionally laden to the 
individual until the signs of this tension have be- 
gun to lessen. Indeed, no matter how great the 
pressure of time upon the oflicer, it is wiser, where 


indicated, to postpone a discussion of significant 
material for as many sessions as may be necessary 
until the probationer seems to trust him and is 
able to be at ease. This feeling of being at ease 
may be assayed in many ways. 

On the physical side there is an obvious settling 
down. There is no longer foot tapping or nail 
-biting or hand motion. The individual becomes 
quieter and more composed. A stiff posture is re- 
placed by a relaxed status. Clenched hands loosen. 
Lines in the forehead or between the eyebrows 
smooth out. The speech becomes less jerky or 
bitten. Formal, precise speech is replaced by more 
easy-going colloquial speech, and there are fewer 
and fewer big words and carefully constructed 
sentences. At times the reverse is true and there is 
less and less profanity as relaxation takes place. 
Hostile attitudes soften, truculent attitudes dis- 
appear, and there is more and more spontaneous 
verbalization. 

Just as signs of relaxation of tension are indi- 
cators of the proper time for discussion of emo- 
tionally laden material, so, too, may evidences of 
increased tension be indicative of what material 
is emotionally significant to the individual. While 
the various background topics referred to in the 
sugvested outline in the previous article are being 
explored, the officer takes note of what subjects 
seem to call forth manifestations of increased 
tension, blocks, hesitation, bodily manifestations 
of emotional response, forced change of subject, 
etc. Only as the individual begins to relax, and 
only when enough has been learned about him, so 
that the officer feels he has some sort of under- 
standing of the basic personality mechanisms, 
defenses, and needs involved, should an attempt 
be made to explore these significant areas. Gener- 
ally these areas will be found to revolve around 
relationships to other significant people. At times 
they will be seen in relationship to the offense 
itself. Not uncommonly they may involve drives 
or impulses (frequently of a sexual nature) which 
the individual finds unacceptable. Whatever their 
nature, it is useless to attempt to explore them 
until the individual is ready to discuss them, as 
exemplified by his being at ease and showing signs 
of a beginning relationship with the officer. 


Exploration of Sensitive Areas 


When one does begin to explore these sensitive 
areas it is probably better to start with an indirect 
approach. For example if the area involves the 
relationship with another person, a parent, spouse, 
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employer, friend, the original focus should be on 
the behavior and feelings of the other person. If 
the questions are phrased in a general way it is 
possible to get a picture, not only of how the 
person being interviewed sees the other, but also 
of how the probationer views himself, and his own 
adequacies and inadequacies in handling the par- 
ticular attitudes and patterns that he has been 
describing. Here, too, the officer may utilize most 
effectively the techniques of conveying interest 
and empathy to facilitate the flow of thought. 

At this stage in the interview if silences begin 
occurring they should be broken not by a question 
or change of topic, but first by a repetition of the 
last two or three words that the individual has 
said as he has come to a pause, or by a restatement 
of the feelings expressed, or a brief summary of 
what has been said, or by “that must have made 
you feel” in such or such a way. It is as these 
emotionally significant areas are being discussed 
that the officer can really begin to develop a last- 
ing and effective relationship, because he can now 
empathize most safely with the probationer. Not 
only is the material under discussion more open 
to empathy-laden responses, but the officer begins 
to know enough about the probationer so that he 
can offer these responses with reasonable assur- 
ance that they correctly interpret the underlying 
feelings. If the interview is progressing satisfac- 
torily at this point it should be necessary to fur- 
nish only a cue or two as to what the officer is in- 
terested in to have the individual respond freely. 

There is one exception to this general rule of 
not touching on sensitive areas until the officer 
feels that the probationer is ready. This exception 
occurs when the individual introduces the area 
himself. It was noted earlier that when this occurs 
during the opening stages of the interview no 
attempt is made to push the topic farther than 
the individual is willing to go spontaneously. If, 
however, the probationer introduces important 
areas spontaneously at a later stage of the inter- 
view they should be explored to the fullest no 
matter how upset or how embarrassed he appears 
to be. The very fact that he brought this topic up 
means that he is eager to talk about it, even 
though it may be extremely difficult for him. This 
does not imply that under these circumstances the 
probationer should be hounded with questions. It 
does imply that he should be encouraged by all 
the methods outlined in this series of articles or, 
at times, an encouraging “Yes, yes, go on” may be 
used. 
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At times it may be helpful to verbalize some- 
thing like “I’m sure that this must be hard for you 
to talk about, but obviously you feel that you'll 
feel better if you do get it out. Won’t you please 
continue?” Or if this person has been observed to 
have low feelings of self-esteem it may be of help 
to say something like, “I admire your wanting to 
talk about something as upsetting as this.”” What- 
ever the technique, once the probationer gets into 
such an area himself he must be kept on it. 

Once such an area has been opened up, whether 
by the officer or the probationer, and the discus- 
sion is well initiated, it should then be continued 
by the officer as confidently, matter-of-factly, and 
specifically as possible. This is because the individ- 
ual is himself afraid of this subject. And if the 
officer hesitates or generalizes the individual is 
likely to interpret this as beating around the bush, 
and as an indication that the officer is as reluctant 
and afraid to discuss it as he is. Once the officer 
has decided the time is ripe to move into this area 
he should not hesitate. 

More than any other areas dealing with the 
probationer’s life, these topics of emotional signifi- 
cance should be explored as completely as possible 
at the time they are first brought up for discus- 
sion. There are two reasons why this thoroughness 
is necessary. The first is, of course, that it may be 
of great therapeutic benefit to the probationer to 
spit it out, to look at it with someone in whom he 
has confidence in as complete a fashion as possible. 
The second reason is that once that particular 
aspect of the individual’s feelings and attitudes 
has been opened and then closed, it may be almost 
impossible to ever open it again. If it has been 
thoroughly explored the relief obtained may be 
sufficient so that it is no longer necessary for the 
individual to reopen it. If it has not been thor- 
oughly discussed then the individual may well feel 
that the painful effort of talking about this sub- 
ject, so significant to him, was wasted and that the 
officer did not consider it important enough to 
spend more time on it. Moreover, he may be too 
embarrassed, resentful, or hurt to want to ever 
discuss it again. 


Altitudes To Communicate to the Probationer 


Throughout this series of articles the emphasis 
has been on interviewing techniques which would 


be helpi:.) to the probation or parole officer in 
understanding the individuals with whom he is 
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working. It was stressed in the first article* that 
the relationship between the officer and the proba- 
tioner was of prime importance in attaining that 
understanding. It was also noted that the proba- 
tion or parole officer had two further goals in his 
work with the individual, namely to help the indi- 
vidual to understand himself and his behavior, 
and to use that understanding to help him to 
modify that behavior. This can only be done if the 
proper relationship has been established, commen- 
cing with the initial interview. It is not within 
the scope of this paper to embark on an extensive 
discussion of the means of using the relationship 
in modifying behavior, but it would seem helpful 
to abstract from what has been discussed, with 
some slight expansion, some aspect of this rela- 
tionship which can be of use in further interview- 
ing situations. Within the relationship there are 
four attitudes which the officer must communi- 
cate to the probationer for the latter to be able to 
grow along desirable lines. This list has been 
adapted from Lewis Wolberg’s Technique of Psy- 
chotherapy. 

First. The officer must communicate an under- 
standing of the problem. Most individuals want 
their probation workers to be intelligent, wise, 
and perspicacious. Means of convincing the proba- 
tioner of that competence have been discussed. 
One of these means is the technique of reflecting 
back to him the feelings and attitudes of the pro- 
bationer, both those he has verbalized and those 
he has conveyed in nonverbal ways, the tone of 
his voice, his facial expressions, his mannerisms. 
Also of use is the technique of putting into words 
the unexpressed worries and concerns which the 
probationer has, and which the officer senses both 
from the words and attitudes expressed and from 
his own knowledge of what worries and concerns 
are common in similar situations. This under- 
standing can also be communicated by displaying 
sensitivity to the individual’s moods and conflicts. 
It is not necessary for the officer to present him- 
self as infallible, indeed it is a mistake to do so, as 
this might well damage the individual’s own self- 
esteem, but it is necessary to avoid expressions of 
confusion. Every effort should be made not to for- 
get important items of information about the pro- 
bationer, but since no one is infallible, an oc- 
casional minor error will not be irretrievable. 

One excellent technique for communicating un- 
derstanding which has not been touched on to 
this point consists of supplying the proper word 
when the individual seems to be groping for one. 


In using this technique the officer must be sure the 

word he supplies is the one the probationer is 
groping for. This technique can be acquired by 
practicing it mentally whenever an individual 
being interviewed seems to be reaching for a 
word, and not expressing it verbally until a bat- 
ting average of nine hundred in supplying the 
right word has been attained. 

Second. Interest is the second attitude which 
must be communicated in building the relationship 
to the point where it can be effectively utilized. 
As was noted previously this means interest in the 
probationer as a person, not as a laboratory spe- 
cimen. The officer demonstrates this interest by 
paying close attention to what the probationer 
says about his likes and dislikes, his ambitions, 
his goals. What may seem like a discussion of 
trivia, hobbies, school subjects, success in sports 
may, if properly exploited, be an important way 
of showing interest. This discussion of these sub- 
jects as a way of showing interest is not to be 
used by the officer as a rationalization for failure 
to get into more important or significant topics, 
but they have their place. 

The technique of communicating an attitude of 
interest by remembering minor details of what 
the probationer has previously said has been 
mentioned earlier but bears repeating. At times 
it is very helpful for the officer to go out of his 
way by seeing the probationer at a time or place 
more suitable or convenient to the latter. This 
should not be done as a routine as it fosters ma- 
nipulative and dependent behavior in the client. 
The reverse of this general principle of building 
the relationship by a show of interest is equally 
true. A display of disinterest and inattentiveness 
is damaging to the relationship. 

Third. There should be the communication of 
tolerance aud acceptance. In essence what this 
implies is the quality of being nonjudgmental. It 
must again be stressed that being tolerant and 
accepting does not mean condoning any more than 
it means condemning. It does mean that the officer 
recognizes that the probationer has certain drives 
and desires which he may not want to accept, may 
not want to respond to, but still does in spite of 
himself. The probation officer must accept these as 
part of the reality situation while he is trying to 
help the individual to come to grips with them. 
This attitude of the officer may be conveyed by 
careful attention to what the probationer says 
while maintaining a calm and accepting facial 
expression. It is a truism in this type of inter- 
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viewing that ‘“‘mmh hmm?” is always acceptable, 
while “nuh nhh” never is. Along with this there 
should be an absence of irritability and emotional 
outbursts on the part of the officer, and a complete 
lack of expressed or implied reproach. 

Fourth. The final, and probably most effective 
way of cementing the relationship is by communi- 
cating empathy. A good deal of time was spent 
earlier in describing the use of “and that must 
have made you feel” in communicating empathy. 
While this is the main technique in the early 
stages of the relationship it may be supplemented 
by other means as time goes on. One of these is 
discussing the more obvious conscious conflicts 
which bother the probationer, and communicating 
an appreciation of how upsetting these must be 
while explaining why they are disturbing. 

Another consists in recognizing the probation- 
er’s feelings and seeing them from his point of 
view, being frank and honest with him, and 
accepting him in spite of his “bad” qualities, what- 
ever he may feel these are. The officer must also 
express his empathy and warmth, not only by 
words, but also by gestures, facial expressions, 
and other nonverbal behavior. Empathy may also 
be conveyed by giving support and reassurance to 
the probationer, even at the risk of his becoming 
dependent on the officer. 

Finally the communication of empathy is en- 
hanced by the way the probationer’s feelings of 
hostility are handled, not only the feelings di- 
rected against others in the environment, but also 
those directed against the officer himself. If they 
can be accepted as an inevitable part of the indi- 
vidual’s reaction to his own inner turmoil these 
feelings become blunted, and the feeling of “he 
feels with me” is secured. 

In conclusion, if the officer is willing to spend 
the time and effort to put into practice the tech- 
niques suggested in this series of articles he will 
find that interviewing is not only an effective tool 
for understanding and modifying the probation- 
er’s behavior, but also a satisfying, exciting, and 
rewarding experience in itself. 


Current Comments 


I find very little in the content of this article 
that I would change were I to rewrite it today. 
I might put more emphasis on the next to the 
last paragraph, the matter of feelings displayed 
in the interview. I suppose one of the main things 
that I have been trying to say during this series 
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is that the behavior of the client during an in- 
terview is a model of the way that client behaves 
in the world. It is true that there will be an 
attempt to control behavior during the interview, 
but invariably the mask slips from time to time 
and the true person peeks out from behind it. Not 
only does this enable the worker to know that 
true person, it is also an opportunity to respond 
in ways outside of that person’s usual experience, 
ways which have a tremendous potential to be 
helpful. It is a new experience when you let such 


a person know that you understand, that you can 
feel with (and even for), but at the same time 
you are not an easy mark, and that your under- 
standing does not change your expectations of 
behavior. Indeed one of the hardest tasks with 
the clientele with whom we deal is in helping 
them to distinguish feelings from behavior, and 
to break the destructive patterns in which certain 
feelings are always followed by certain behaviors. 
As in any learning process this is done by example 
more than precept. 


A New Piece (of the Action) Corps® 


By ART BUCHWALD 


WASHINGTON—There’s been a bit of a dust-up in Wash- 
ington concerning the sentencing of two contractors in- 
volved in the General Services Administration scandal. 
The contractors accused of giving bribes of $5,000 each 
to GSA officials were found guilty of one felony. 

The prosecutors maintain the government was actually 
cheated out of $1 million in one case and $200,000 in the 
other. 

The Federal judge fined the contractors $5,000 each and 
put them on probation for 3 years with the requirement 
they do 200 hours of community service. 

He didn’t specify what kind of community service, 
but I have an idea. 

I think the contractors should be required to go into 
an impoverished neighborhood and teach the people there 
how to bilk the government out of $1.2 million and wind 
up with nothing more than a $5,000 fine. 

This would certainly be a worthy community service 
and, if publicized properly, would guarantee a large turn- 
out of interested spectators. Most people in the poor 
neighborhoods would like to learn how to do something 
like this, but they don’t have the necessary skills to think 
big. Occasionally you have them cheating on welfare 
or padding expenses of poverty programs, but the big 
money eludes them. 

The first few weeks of the course would deai with 
how to bribe a government official, explaining the going 
rates for people in charge of handing out contracts and 
methods of dropping the money on them so it can’t be 
traced back to the briber. 

The second part of the course would concern itself with 
the actual bilking of the government and would include 
drawing up phony contracts, getting paid for work never 
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done, handing in invoices for overruns that do not exist, 
teaching methods of disguising faulty work that does 
not meet government specifications and how to open a 
secret Swiss bank account. For those who found this 
part of the program difficult, one of the contractors could 
give a special class in remedial cheating. 

Because some of this information could get boring, I 
believe the best way of dramatizing it would be by 
students playing various roles—some would be dishonest 
GSA officials, others greedy contractors and a few might 
take the parts of whistle blowers and FBI agents. 

At the beginning of the game $1.2 million of play money 
would be put in a black bag and each member of the 
class would be challenged by how much he could stash 
away in his pockets before getting caught. 

The final days would be devoted to how to deal with 
the problem if you are caught. A list of the best criminal 
lawyers in the country would be handed out, and the 
people conducting the course would explain how to turn 
state’s evidence in exchange for being allowed to plead 
guilty to only one charge, as well as how to negotiate 
for complete immunity. The students would also be taught 
how to dress for their trial and how to look remorseful 
when appearing before the judge for sentencing. 

It is obvious that not everyone in a poor neighborhood 
can become a white-collar criminal. But hopefully this 
type of instruction will inspire people in the community 
to realize that the system is so much kinder to those who 
steal on a large scale from the government than the ones 
who only cheat on food stamps. 

If we’re going to send our white-collar criminals out 
to serve the community, we should take advantage of 
their skills. We’re wasting their talents if we make them 
empty bedpans or head up Boy Scout troops. If they 
can tell poor people where the money is, our welfare 
rolls could be cut in half. 


Looking at the Law 


By Jupp D. KUTCHER 
Assistant General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


TOLLING OF PROBATION 


After revocation proceedings have been instituted 
against a probationer, it is important to know whether 
the court retains jurisdiction over him within the 5-year 
jurisdiction period provided by section 3651 of title 18. 
Assuming probation jurisdiction exists for revocation, it 
may be necessary to calculate how much of the maximum 
5-year probation period yet exists for purposes of: (1) 
reinstating the probationer on probation after a violation 
is determined, but the court chooses not to revoke, (2) 
reinstating probation after a revocation finding is reached, 
or (8) reinstating probation where the probationer suc- 
ceeds in the revocation hearing. All three questions revolve 
around what periods of the probationer’s probation are 
tolled and thus excluded, in computing the probation time 
still remaining. 

Numerous cases have passed, but not ruled, on the issue 
of what periods of a defendant’s probation are tolled. 
See e.g., Nicholas v. United States, 527 F.2d 1160, 1161 
(9th Cir. 1976); United States v. Lancer, 508 F.2d 719, 
732-34 (3rd Cir.), cert. denied, 421 U.S. 989 (1975) (en 
banc); United States v. Strada, 503 F.2d 1081, 1082-84 
(8th Cir. 1974); United States v. Gerson, 302 F.2d 403 
(6th Cir. 1962); United States v. Miller, 454 F. Supp. 
440, 443-44 (N.D. Ill. 1978); United States v. Green, 429 
F, Supp. 10386 (W.D. Tex. 1977). 

Generally, those cases suggest that the tolled period 
includes any time from the act which initiates the revoca- 
tion proceeding, and thus the tolling (e.g., the issuance of 
a probation violation warrant), until the revocation proc- 
ess is completed, including any appeal. One exception to 
that general rule would be where the court and the 
probationer consider him to be on probation during the 
revocation time period, or any part thereof. Unless the 
court expressly directs that the probationer remain on 
probation, it seems reasonable to take the view that the 
probationer should be presumed not to be on probation 
during the time elapsing until the final resolution of the 
revocation. See United States v. Lancer, supra; United 
States v. Workman, #73-18-1 (4th Cir., April 16, 1979). 
Of the cases which have dealt with this issue, Lancer 
and Workman provide enough facts to shed light on this 
issue, and their analysis supports the interpretation sug- 
gested above. 

In Lancer, the court refused to credit the probationer 
for time during which he was (1) in custody for violation 
of probation, (2) in custody for a _ revocation-related 
sentencing study, (3) in custody travel, (4) absconding 
from custody, (5) out on bail. The failure of the court 
to credit the probationer for time spent on bail implicitly 
indicates that the court did not consider him to be on 
probation during that time. 

Workman, in contrasting circumstances, treats this issue 
the same way as Lancer. In Workman, the court’s pro- 
bation office continued to supervise the probationer, and 
otherwise considered him on probation, until the revoca- 
tion hearing was over. Upon revocation, the district court 
placed him on bail pending his appeal of the revocation 
proceedings, where he eventually prevailed. See United 
States v. Workman, 585 F.2d 1205 (4th Cir. 1978). After 
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the reversal of the revocation, the sentencing court had 
to decide how the time interval covering the entire revo- 
cation process should be treated for purposes of determin- 
ing whether it still had probation jurisdiction over him. 
The court ruled that the probationer was only entitled 
to credit for the time while he was considered on proba- 
tion, the time from the issuance of the probation warrant 
until the revocation hearing. The court refused to credit 
the defendant with probation time for the bail period, 
running from the date of the revocation hearing until 
the district court received the mandate from the court 
of appeals. It did not consider the defendant to be on 
probation during that period. 

The probationer is appealing the ruling in the Workman 
case. Hopefully, we can look forward to a thorough dis- 
cussion of this issue in a published Fourth Circuit 
opinion. 


ErFrect oF YCA ASIDE 


In our capacity of providing legal advice to Federal 
probation officers, we are often confronted with the 
question of the effect of a conviction set aside under 
the Youth Corrections Act (YCA), 18 U.S.C. § 5005, 
et seq. If the set aside provision means the conviction 
is actually expunged or sealed it would have real value 
to a youth offender. Without that interpretation the 
benefits are at best mixed and uncertain, as discussed in 
an earlier “Looking at the Law” article. See Kutcher, 
“Looking at the Law,” 42 Fed. Prob. Q. 60 (1978). At 
the time of that earlier article only two circuit courts 
had ruled on this issue and both concluded that the YCA 
neither authorized nor required expungement in any form. 
United States v. Doe, 556 F.2d 391 (6th Cir. 1977); 
United States v. McMuains, 540 F.2d 387 (8th Cir. 1976). 
Now the D.C. Circuit has issued a comprehensive opinion 
expressly finding that the YCA is an expungement statute 
and that a youth with a set aside conviction may legally 
respond “no” to questions concerning his former convic- 
tion. Doe v. Webster, No. 77-2011 (D.C. Cir., July 24, 
1979). Webster’s interpretation appears to us to be more 
consistent with the rehabilitative intent of Congress in 
drafting the YCA than the position which Doe and 
McMains take. 

Several points about the Webster decision should be 
noted. As to the expungement concept, the court concluded 
that the key question is the meaning of the statutory 
phrase “set aside the conviction.” Upon review of perti- 
nent legislative history and case law, Webster determined 
that the rehabilitative intent of the set aside provision, 
section 5021, required an interpretation sufficient to effec- 
tively give an ex-offender a clean slate within the intent 
of the YCA and yet accommodate legitimate government 
interests in maintaining the criminal record for future 
criminal investigations. To that end the court fashioned 
an interpretation which requires that when a district 
court issues a set aside order and transmits the order 
to the FBI, the FBI must physically remove the convic- 
tion records and place them in a separate storage facility. 
Except for criminal investigations by law enforcement 
authorities, the FBI, upon notification of a set aside 
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order, must respond to any inquiries concerning such 
records in the negative. 

In Webster, the youth specifically requested expunge- 
ment of the FBI’s records concerning his YCA conviction. 
However, the principle involved in Webster, and the 
expungement procedures directed to the FBI, presumably 
would apply to all record keepers receiving a _ court 
expungement order. The separately stored conviction 
records would be available to the government only for 
“legitimate criminal investigations.’”’ Slip op. at 35-37. 
The notion that a YCA set aside requires expungement, 
as specifically defined by Webster, except for the retention 
nonpublic record available to the government only 
for legitimate criminal investigation, appears to be an 
interpretation quite in keeping with Congress’ intent. 

Because section 5021 speaks only of “conviction” records, 
Webster determined that expungement did not apply to 
a youth’s arrest records. Slip op. at 7-8. We think the 
court’s exclusion of a youth’s arrest records from 
Webster's expungement definition deserves further con- 
sideration. While “conviction” in its technical sense refers 
only to the final judgment, the term is subject to a 
broader definition. Cf. United States v. Cody, 529 F.2d 
564, 566 n.38 (8th Cir. 1976), citing; United States v. 
Rosenstengel, 323 F. Supp. 499, 501 (E.D. Mo. 1971). 
It seems quite plausible that Congress intended no distinc- 
tion between the arrest and conviction. A broader defini- 
tion ought to be used here since such records are inter- 
twined in the criminal process which ultimately culminates 
in the set aside conviction. And retention of arrest records 
leaves the youth only partially free of the stigma of 
his criminal episode. 

Some aspects of the actual application of Webster's 
expungement ruling are as yet unclear. For example, 
Webster does not expressly address whether a conviction 
record expungement for persons who had their convictions 
set aside prior to Webster should take place automatically 
or only upon a court order. If by a court order, the 
order might i automatically or only upon request 
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issue 
by an ex-offender whose conviction was set aside under 
the YCA. An approach requiring an expungement court 
order prompted by the YCA ex-offender’s request may 
be the most practical of the various alternatives. Until 
such questions are resolved, it would be prudent for 
probation officers to alert persons desiring expungement 
of YCA records to present their sentencing court with a 
request for that relief. 

While Webster is only binding law in the D.C. Circuit, 
it may serve as persuasive authority in other circuits, 
especially because the court’s analysis of this issue is 
very thorough and scholarly. In that regard, the Webster 
decision should be very encouraging to the district courts 
throughout the country that are considering issuing YCA 
expungement orders. We are aware of at least two district 
courts that have granted YCA expungement orders, one 
in the District of Kansas and the other in the Western 
District of Louisiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS CASES 

Probation Revocation; Mitigating Circumstances 

In Diaz-Burgos a district court established at revoca- 
tion proceedings that the probationer had violated his 
probation. In such circumstances, due process requires 
that probationer be allowed to offer evidence in support 
of his receiving less than the full suspended sentence. 
United States v. Diaz-Burgos, No. 78-3279 (9th Cir., 
May 2, 1979) (per curiam). 


Probation Revocation; Reporting Requirement 

For the purposes of probation revocation, a court may 
consider the fact that a probationer provided false in- 
formation to his probation officer, for example, submitting 
a forged college transcript. United States v. Short, 597 
F.2d 1122 (8th Cir. 1979). 
Probati n Revocation; Use of Hearsay Information 

Hearsay evidence is admissible in a probation revocation 
proceeding if it is “demonstrably reliable.” An illustration 
of evidence meeting that standard would be the admission 
of a letter from a vocational school instructor regarding 
the defendant's attendance. United States v. Buekhalter, 
588 F.2d 604 (8th Cir. 1978). 
Probation Revocation; Standard of Proof 

Proof of a probation violation need only “reasonably 
satisfy” the court; it need not convince the court of the 
violation beyond a reasonable doubt. Also, a probatione1 
need not be convicted of a crime for those acts to consti- 
tute a basis for revocation. United States v. 
465 F. Supp. 982 (W.D. Pa. 1979). - 
Probation Revocation; Delay in Holding the Hearing 

In determining whethe: due process would prohibit the 
revocation of probation due to the delay in conducting 
the revocation hearing the period of time is to be measured 
from when the individual is taken into custody, not from 
the time of the actual violation. United States v. Jaclson, 
590 F.2d 121 (5th Cir. 1979). 
Probation; Transfer of Jurisdiction 

The only requirement for a transfer of jurisdiction is 
that the transferee court agree to the transfer. There 
is no requirement that the probationer consent to the 
transfer. Smith v. United States, No. 79-1117 (8th Cir., 
Aug. 2, 1979). 


Probation/Parole Condition; Banishment 


Jurgins, 


A court may not attach a condition to a special parole 
term that the defendant leave the country for the duration 
of the special parole term. Such a condition would amount 
to banishment. United States v. Hernandez, 588 F.2d 346 


(2d Cir. 1979). Where a condition of banishment is 
improperly imposed, the rest of the sentence remains 
valid and the court may revoke the suspended sentence 
for reasons independent of the violation of the banish- 
ment condition. Rutherford v. Blankenship, 468 F. Supp. 
1357 (W.D. Va. 1979). 
Probation Lie Detector 

Use of a polygraph is not “more” prevalant, but should 
the situation arise there is a state case on the subject. 
State v. Hovater, 588 P.2d 56 (Oreg. Dist. Ct. of App., 
1978). According to Hovater, a court may require a 
probationer to submit to polygraph tests as long as there 
is a factual basis for this condition. Assuming that there 
is, the condition must involve polygraph tests conducted 
by probation personnel, not other law enforcement officers. 
And such a test must be ordered by the court rather 
than the government. State v. Hovater, 588 P.2d 56 (Oreg. 
Dist. Ct. of App., 1978). 
Probation Condition; Repayment for Cost of Appointed 
Counsel 


Condition; 


A general probation condition requiring a defendant 
to repay the government for the cost of appointed counsel 
is improper unless it contains a proviso that the condition 
will be excused if he is unable to pay. In determining 
the probationer’s ability to pay, the court should look to 
the time the probation condition is imposed rather than 
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the time the appointed counsel services were rendered. 
United States v. Jimenez, No. 78-5388 (5th Cir., Aug. 
17, 1979). 
Sentencing; Special Parole Term 

According to the Eighth Circuit, a special parole 
term commences after the completion of a defendant’s 
general parole term. That result is true even when the 
court orally states that the special parole term is to 
commence upon the defendant’s release from “confine- 


ment.” Walker v. Parole Commission, No. 78-3113 (5th 
Cir., April 9, 1979) (per curiam). 
Presentence Report; Disclosure 


Under Rule 32 of the F.R.Crim.P., the court may, in 
the interest of confidentiality, refuse to permit disclosure 
of a presentence report to a doctor conducting a mental 
competency examination, even where both the prosecution 
and the defendant request disclosure. United States v. 
Mayse, 467 F. Supp. 1339 (E.D. Tenn. 1979). 


News of the Future 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN CORRECTIONS 


By JOHN P. CONRAD 
American Justice Institute, Sacramento, California 


ETERAN readers of this column may remember that 

in the September 1978 issue I recapitulated some of 
the conclusions of the National Academy of Sciences 
panel on Deterrence and Incapacitation.! That admirable 
review of what had been discovered about those subjects 
reverberated with notes of caution. We don’t know whether 
the deterrent effect of the criminal justice system on 
the disposition of potential offenders to.commit crimes 
is trivial or profound. Intricate conceptual and method- 
ological difficulties had been discovered by the explorers 
of the problem, and it is unlikely that they will soon 
be surmounted. Lacking a scientific basis for estimating 
the contribution of general deterrence to control of crime 
rates, legislatures will persevere with their experiments 
by responding to public alarm about crime with increases 
in the severity of sentences. After all, it will be reasoned 
by those who are aware of what we don’t know about 
deterrence, at least we can be sure that the criminals 
we catch will be off the streets and not preying on honest 
citizens. Prisoners are not only out of sight and out of 
mind, they are also out of business—for a while. That is 
one reassuring certainty in the administration of criminal 
justice where everything else appears to be mired in 
uncertainty. 


LOOKING FOR LAMBDA 

Maybe that certainty was most trenchantly expressed 
by James Q. Wilson in his still influential Thinking About 
Crime: 

“. .. the gains to society from crimes not committed 

by (criminals) while they were in prison would be 

real and substantial, and if the policy of prison sen- 

tences were consistently followed, even with relatively 


1 FEDERAL PROBATION, Volume XXXXII: Number 3: Pp. 57-59 (Sep- 
tember 1978). See also: Alfred Blumstein, Jacqueline Cohen, and 
Daniel Nagin, Editors: ‘Deterrence and Incapacitation: Estimating 
the Effects of Criminal Sanctions on Crime Rates’’ (Washington: 
National Academy of Sciences, 1978). 

2 James Q. Wilson: Thinking About Crime (New York: Basic Books, 
1975) Pp. 173. 

% Ibid.: Pp. 200-201. 

See also: Reuel Shinnar and Shlomo Shinnar: “The Effects of the 
Criminal Justice System on the Control of Crime,’’ Law and Society 
Review, Volume 9: Number 4 (1975): Pp. 581-611. 

4 Joan Petersilia and Peter W. Greenwood: Mandatory Prison Sen- 
tences: Their Projected Effects on Crime and Prison Populations 
(Santa Monica, Calif.: Rand Corporation, August 1977). 


short (one or two years) sentences, the gains would 

be enduring.’ 

So far, so convincing. Professor Wilson is a _ thinker, 
and this thought was a useful contribution to the dis- 
course on deprisonization that prevailed a few years ago. 
Before it can be a contribution to public policy, it needs a 
test. The gains from the inecapacitation of criminals 
would endure for only so long as the criminals were 
locked up, and they could at least be measured in terms of 
the crimes they would have committed if they had 
remained at large. 

Wilson relied on the well-known article by Shlomo and 
Reuel Shinnar, whose calculations arrived at the estimate 
that “safety crimes” (the four index crimes against the 
person and burglary) in New York City would be reduced 
by two-thirds if every person convicted of a serious offense 
could be imprisoned for three years.’ This finding was 
teased out of the data of New York City crime and some 
educated speculation about how many crimes per year 
an active career criminal might commit without appre- 
hension. That variable was designated as lambda, and 
it has become established notation in mathematical crim- 
inology. Clearly, the value assigned to lambda will be re- 
flected in the estimated reduction of the crime rate re- 
sulting from any proposed increase in incapacitating 
sentences. 

The trouble with /ambda is that criminals do not keep 
running records of the crimes they commit for any given 
time period. Sometimes they will reminisce for an inter- 
viewer, and sometimes they will respond to questionnaires. 
No matter how honest their intentions, their answers 
will be clouded by the passage of time and the fallibility 
of memory. Added to these difficulties, reliance on self- 
report methods for the estimation of rates of unappre- 
hended crime is compromised by the impossibility of 
getting a representative sample of criminals. The universe 
of “safety” criminals is composed of people who commit 
only one such crime, people who commit occasional offenses 
when the opportunity arises, and some who commit them 
as often as possible. Petersilia and Greenwood, in their 
exploration of this topic with a bevy of California recidi- 
vists, arrived at a differentiation between “intermittents” 
and “intensives” which is expressive nomenclature but 
doesn’t provide basis for estimating /ambda-values for 
either the universe of offenders or any subdivision thereof.+ 
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Whatever the truth may be about lambda, its importance 
for policy and operations throughout the criminal justice 
system is obvious and practical. For the last several 
years, the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
has supported a pilot program for the identification and 
accelerated prosecution of career criminals on the assump- 
tion that their removal from the streets will protect 
society to some measurable extent. Considerable agreement 
is found for the frequent comments by police chiefs in 
high crime metropolises to the effect that getting a small 
number of chronic criminals out of circulation would 
make a welcome and disproportionate difference in the 
crime rate. There is much in current research to support 
this common sense view of the problem, but the con- 
clusion about the difference incapacitation might make 
is still mostly speculative. For centuries criminal justice 
policy was grounded on speculations, and we will never 
be free of an element of guess-work in our decisions. Our 
best hope for improvement is that the guesses should be 
as well informed as possible with data hardened by 
analysis. 


FACING THE FACTS 


Some years ago, when Professor Simon Dinitz and I 
were planning the Dangerous Offender Project, Stephan 
Van Dine, a former student of ours, proposed a way to 
shed some light on the value of incapacitation in reducing 
the rate of violent crime. He volunteered to collect the 
criminal histories of all persons convicted of violent 
offenses in Columbus during the year 1973 to determine 
how many of these offenses might have been prevented 
had the perpetrators been incapacitated. That started 
him on a long trail of drudgery through the files of the 
county Court of Common Pleas, the Columbus police 
department and the Ohio correctional agencies. We think 
the results justify the effort, and, although a considerable 
literature has already accumulated on the study,® I want 
to take advantage of this column to spread the word a 
little farther. My own involvement was peripheral; noth- 
ing in what follows should be construed as evidence of 
my proficiency, perspicacity or persistence in research. 

We had four questions to answer: 

(1) What is the comparative effectiveness of various 

sanctions in preventing violent crime by incapacitating 

the offender? 

(2) How much violent crime could be prevented by 

applying the same sanctions to juvenile offenders that 

would be applied to adults? 

(3) What effect would the inclusion of juvenile records 

in individual arrest histories have on the prevention 

of violent crime when young adults are sentenced? 

(4) How many persons would be unnecessarily inca- 

pacitated by the administration of a uniform incapaci- 

tating policy because they would not in fact commit 

a violent offense? 


Van Dine’s search of the records established that in 
1973 there were 342 persons arrested in Franklin County— 
which is mostly Columbus—for the commission of violent 
crimes. They were charged with 638 offenses, or about 


5 Stephan W. Van Dine, Simon Dinitz and John P. Conrad: ‘The 
Incapacitation of the Dangerous Offender: A Statistical Experiment,” 
Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency, Volume 14: Number 1: 
Pp. 22-34 (January 1977). Stephan W. Van Dine, Simon Dinitz and 
John P. Conrad: “The Incapacitation of the Dangerous Offender: Re- 
sponse to Our Critics,” Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency, 
Volume 15: Number 1: Pp. 135-139 (January 1978). Stephan W. Van 


Dine, John P. Conrad and Simon Dinitz: ‘‘The Incapacitation of the 
Chronic Thes.”’ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Volume 
70: Number -: Pp. 125-135 (1979). Stephan W. Van Dine, John 


P. Conrad, Simon Dinitz, Restraining the Wicked (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1979). 


22 percent of the 2892 such crimes reported to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for that year. The ques- 
tion we set ourselves was this: How many of those 2892 
offenses might have been prevented if at the last previous 
appearance in court the offender had received an inca- 
pacitating sentence to prison? 

We imagined sixteen different uniform sentences that 
might have been administered by the court that had the 
last previous chance at sentencing these offenders. The 
hypothetical sentences ranged from a flat five year term 
on conviction of any felony to a three year term for any 
offender with two or more previous convictions of any 
violent felony. Although we worked out the results for 
each of these 16 uniform sentencing policies, we concen- 
trated on that 5-year sentence for any felony. It would 
establish the outer boundary for the effectiveness of in- 
capacitation. It will be seen that although the sentence 
is impossibly severe, the results are far from spectacular. 

There were some certainties, and putting values on 
them was easy. Of the 342 adult offenders arrested, 63 
(18.4 percent) had had a felony conviction during the 
previous 5 years, and therefore would have been incapaci- 
tated. They had been charged with 111 counts of violent 
crime—3.8 percent of the 2892 murders, rapes, assaults 
and robberies reported by the police in 1973. The re- 
maining 279 persons arrested could not have been pre- 
vented from committing their 1973 crimes because they 
were first offenders in that year, or, in a few cases, persons 
who had committed their last felony before 1968. 

There were 126 juveniles who had been charged with 
134 violent offenses in 1973. Of that number, 33 had had 
previous charges at the felony level since 1968 and, had 
they been committed to 5 years of incarceration, they 
would have been prevented from committing the 35 violent 
offenses with which they were charged. 

The total of 146 preventable charges constitutes about 
5 percent of the 2892 offenses reported, all that could 
have been prevented by a 5-year sentence imposed on 
the offender when the criminal justice system had its 
last opportunity to restrain them. More crimes would 
have been prevented, of course, but how many is shrouded 
in the “dark figure of crime,” the offenses reported but 
never cleared by the police. Using logic and educated 
guesses to extrapolate from our certainties, we arrived at 
the conclusion that between 25 and 35 percent of all the 
reported crimes were committed by known recidivists. 
It follows that any policy of incapacitation that depended 
on a 5-year sentence for any felony could not have pre- 
vented between 65 and 75 percent of the crimes committed. 

The economic cost of such a policy would have been 
enormous. To commit the criminal justice system of Ohio 
to such a statute would have called the state to increase 
its prison population from about 9,000 (in 1973) to about 
42,000, possibly more if we allow for the increase in crime 
rates since 1973. That would mean the addition of 30,000 
cells at a cost of $50,000 each, totaling $1,500,000,000. 
The noneconomie costs are mostly beyond measurement. 
The huge increase in the prison population would be 
drawn from the poor, the black, and the disadvantaged. 
A sense of injustice would anger the poor and trouble 
the consciences of the comfortable. 

But one cost would be measurable enough. It is well 
known that the art of prediction has so far been unsuc- 
cessful in matching pure chance when applied to the 
question of violence. Wenk, Robison and Smith found 
that the prediction of violent crime for felons released on 
parole from California prisons would be wrong from 85 to 
95 percent of the time, depending on the assumptions that 
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were used in the prediction.® In another study, by Kozol, 
Boucher, and Garofalo, it was found that of 49 felons to 
be released from a Massachusetts prison who were pre- 
dicted as likely to commit a violent offense, the prediction 
turned out to be wrong in 382 of the cases.‘ It is worth 
keeping in mind that Wenk et al. were relying on statis- 
tical expectations, whereas the Kozol team used clinical ob- 
servations. 

We decided to see how many false positives our 5-year 
flat sentence would produce. The criminal careers of 164 
individuals arrested and charged in Columbus in 1966 for 
the commission of violent crimes were reviewed. We 
made the hypothetical supposition that all these violent 
offenders, only 21 of whom served sentences of 5 years 
or more were sentenced to uniform sentences of 5 years 
of incarceration. Tracing all the arrest histories for the 
148 people who served less than 5 years, we found that 
only nine, or 6.2 percent of the group at risk were recon- 
victed of another violent crime. 


WHEN TO J NCAPACITATE 


Our book, Restraining the Wicked, tells the reader more 
about our methods than most administrators will want 
to know. Its conclusions were drawn from Columbus, a 
prosperous city with a good police force and conscientious 
courts. No doubt some cities with more severe problems 
would produce different results. A study of this kind should 


6 Ernst Wenk, James Robison and Gerald Smith, “Can Violence 
Be Predicted?” Crime and Delinquency, Volume 18: Number 4: 
Pp. 393-402 (October 1972). 

7 Harry L. Kozol, Richard J. Boucher and Ralph F. 
“The Diagnosis and Treatment of Dangerousness,” 
linquency : Volume 18: Pp. 371-392 (1972). 
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have frequent replication to cover a representative variety 
of cities. The work of Greenwood and Petersilia with data 
taken from the Denver courts arrives at conclusions 
closely similar to ours. They found that a sentencing 
policy providing for a 5-year sentence for any felony 
would have prevented 31 percent of the violent crimes 
committed in Denver during 1968-1970, at a cost of in- 
creasing the prison population by 450 percent. The futility 
of legislation to incapacitate violent offenders is apparent. 
Does this mean that in sentencing ‘offenders the courts or 
the parole boards should dismiss this consideration from 
their minds? I think not. Although the sentences imposed 
on serious violent offenders will usually be fairly heavy, 
the inference to be drawn in the case of a young man with 
a repetitively violent record is that another such offense 
may be in prospect. It does not seem unreasonable to me 
to suppose that such an offender falls into a class of 
human beings which can be easily distinguished from 
ordinary mortals. Although there is a considerable prob- 
ability that he will never again commit such an offense, 
the chances that he will exceed by far the chances that 
a non-violent person will be violent. In such cases we 
incapacitate to prevent a serious crime or series of crimes, 
without expecting that the crime rate will be measurably 
affected. All the returns are not yet in, but studies of this 
kind coupled with the studies that discount the effective- 
ness to rehabilitative programs, lead to a tentative esti- 
mate that the hope that criminal justice can moderate 
the crime rate is doomed to defeat. It will be enough if 
we can achieve efficient performance of what we have to do 
along with humane administration of the system. Anyone 
looking around must allow that we are far from accom- 
plishing either of these modest objectives. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“Delinquency, Opportunity, and Gender,” by Stephen A. 
Cernkovich and Peggy C. Giordano (Summer 1979). As 
often noted here, social science research frequently stems 
from elaborately contrived observations which are _ in- 
trinsically simple but inhospitable to proof. Thus, theo- 
retical propositions, which are nearly self-evident, are 
laid out under a suffocating blanket of methodolgical 
embroidery. Nothing conclusive emerges. What might be 
thought to be obvious, in the ordinary sense, is sent 
reeling into a heavy, humid cloud of pretentious analysis. 
What is worthy of notice is confused with what is worthy 
of scientific verification. 

Much of what surfaces in the turbulent pool of crim- 
inological study is propelled upward by ideological forces 
rather than by progress in scientific discovery. Currently, 
the role of women in society is at peak ideological strength 
and is therefore engendering hosts of subsidiary issues 
ranging from abortion to zygosis. Accordingly, many 
avenues of criminological investigation are being retraced 
to follow the feminine angle. The revisiting of criminology 


on the basis of sex offers infinite possibilities for the 
ambitious researcher and, indeed, the field may contain 
some interesting and unrealized isomers. 

In referring to overblown theoretical constructions in 
criminology, one might cite the delinquency and opportu- 
nity notions such as those conceived by Cloward and 
Ohlin. In plain form, these assert that delinquency pro- 
vides an alternative when legitimate access to culturally 
induced goals is blocked or perceived to be blocked. Despite 
certain tautological implications and the traditional caveat 
distinguishing cause from correlation, the delinquency and 
opportunity relationship has motivated considerable crim- 
inological effort. Until the recent feminist rise, nearly 
all the ruminations regarding delinquency and opportunity 
have concentrated on the male delinquent. F. Adler, who 
has contributed to bringing the female into focus in 
criminology, postulates that as females are being forced 
to compete more actively with males, they are at the 
same time being denied, on the basis of gender, means 
of achieving the goals which they share with males. The 
research reported in this article seeks to test that postu- 
late. 

The researchers hypothesize that “it is the perceived 
absence of opportunities as such and not the perceived 
cause of the blockage (whether it be racial discrimination, 
sex discrimination, or whatever) that is likely to be 
productive of delinquency.” The data used “were derived 
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from an anonymous self report questionnaire administered 
to a 1977 sample of 1,355 students in three midwestern 
high schools.” 

In seeking perceptions of blocked or limited oppor- 
tunities, reference was made to legitimate educational 
and occupational opportunities. Representative items 
aimed at gender-based blockage were: “Men tend to 
discriminate against women in hiring, firing and promo- 
tion” and “Many qualified women can’t get good jobs; 
men with the same skills have much less trouble.” It would 
_be interesting to see the outcomes if such items were 
reversed so as to read—many qualified men, etec., and 
women tend to discriminate against men, ete. 

The researchers found that “gender based blocked op- 
portunity was found to be altogether unrelated to de- 
linquenecy involvement.” General blocked opportunity was 
“significantly more predictive of delinquency than any 
other variable examined.” While these findings will not 
send Adler running back to her drawing board, they do 
suggest that “variables which have proven useful in the 
explanation of the misbehavior of adolescent males” have 
utility in understanding female delinquency. It may even 
be that the atomization of criminology into sexual, racial 
and political components is not the way to go. 

“Sentencing Disparities in the Juvenile Justice System,” 
by Terence P. Thornberry (Summer 1979). The issue of 
sentencing disparity has long been a fertile one for crim- 
inological researchers. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
profound issues in criminal justice for it pivots on the 
law’s central concept of equity. Even so, there have been 
numerous ways of defusing the issue, particularly in the 
arena of juvenile justice. 

By way of scaling down the issue, some have argued 
that the question of fair treatment is far more crucial 
in the trial and adjudication process than in the process 
of sentencing. Implicit in the argument is the notion that 
once convicted a person is somehow less entitled to a 
scrupulous measure of fairness. 

Another argument directed at the issue is perhaps 
more insidious inasmuch as it tends to define sentencing 
punishment as sentencing treatment (or rehabilitation). 
In this argument, the concept of fairness is shrouded 
by the idea that differentials in sentencing dispositions 
amount to differential diagnosis for the good of the 
offender. Since the sentence is defined as rehabilitating 
the offender, variations in sentencing are explained as 
variations in the sociopsychological needs of the offender. 

The juvenile justice system is especially caught up in 
euphemisms and terminological contortions which in effect 
deny any opprobious impact in sentencing differentials. 
Under the driving philosophy of the juvenile justice 
system, it can, for example, be maintained that a person 
sentenced to a period of probation (with all the attendant 
counseling and helping devices) is getting a better deal 
than someone who is merely fined. In exploring the issue 
of sentencing disparity in the juvenile court, where there 
is muddle as to what is punishment and what is treatment, 
it’s hard to determine where the onus of sentencing 
disparity falls. In other words, sentencing disparity can 
only be a meaningful issue when the criteria for rating 
the detriments of sentences are clear. In the juvenile 
justice system, where the watchword has been child pro- 
tection and where the range of dispositions is staggering, 
such criterin are by no means clear. 

Althoug. “sentencing disparities” is used in the title, 
Thornberry actually deals with dispositions, two of which, 
“remedial arrest” and “adjusted,” cannot be accurately 
construed as sentences. The other two dispositions used 
in the study, probation and institutionalization, can prop- 


erly be described as sentences. The order of severity 
of disposition is assumed to ascend from remedial arrest 
to institutionalization. Apparently, any length of institu- 
tionalization was regarded as more severe than any length 
of probation. The central question of the study had to 
do with the effect of social characteristics of the offender 
(race and SES) on severity of disposition. The issue of 
disparity becomes significant if race and SES were shown 
to be more predictive of disposition severity than legal 
variables such as seriousness of offense and prior record. 

Using the same data (juvenile justice dispositions for 
a cohort of 9,945 males in Philadelphia), Thornberry, in 
an earlier study (in 1973) concluded “that blacks and 
lower SES subjects were treated more severely than their 
counterparts even after seriousness of the offense and 
the delinquent history were controlled simultaneously.” 
Because the findings of his earlier study were in contra- 
diction to the findings of other similar studies, Thornberry 
decided to rework the data using more sophisticated 
methodological techniques not previously available to him. 
Using a multivariate technique of log-linear analysis, he 
found “‘Even though the legal variables of the seriousness 
of the offense and the juvenile’s prior record are most 
strongly related to the severity of the disposition, the 
social characteristics of the offender also affect case 
outcomes.” The findings, in general, are similar to 
the findings in the author’s earlier study. Ironically, 
Thornberry’s re-affirmed findings are also contradicted by 
the findings of another study using the same “sophisti- 
cated” methodology that Thornberry used in his present 
study. 

Setting aside the rather careless handling of the dis- 
tinction between sentences and other dispositions, it is 
too bad that the author expended so much heat on 
methodological fine points without first producing an 
adequate conceptualization of sentencing or dispositional 
disparity in the juvenile justice system. This triumph 
of methodology ‘over substance makes for rather sterile 
criminology. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“The Varieties of Readmission: The Case Against the 
Use of Recidivism Rates As a Measure of Program Effec- 
tiveness,” by Phyllis Solomon, Ph.D. and William Doll, 


Ph.D. (April 1979). In this well-reasoned article, the 
authors caution against using mental hospital readmission 
rates as a criterion for evaluating the effectiveness of 
hospital and aftercare treatment programs. They observe 
that although figures for hospital readmission rates are 
readily available, using them to measure program effec- 
tiveness may provide deceptive results. In looking at the 
readmission process, the authors find a variety of path- 
ways which may lead the patient back into the hospital 
as well as a variety of contingencies which may enter 
into the decision to readmit the patient. Some factors 
which may lead the patient to seek readmission to the 
hospital are the nature of the patient’s problems at the 
time, the social status of the patient, the attitude of the 
family toward the patient, and the attitude of the com- 
munity towards the patient. Factors which can influence 
the hospital to readmit the patient include various kinds 
of deviant behavior, the personal characteristics of the 
patient, the attitude and experience of the admitting 
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personnel, and finally the nature of the mental health 
delivery system within which the patient presents. Thus, 
the authors conclude that psychiatric rehospitalizations 
are “complex, many-faceted phenomena” which cannot 
be safely used to measure either the success or failure 
of treatment programs. 

“Broken Homes, Parental Psychiatric Illness, and Female 
Delinquency,” by David R. Offord, M.D., Nola Abrams, 
Nancy Allen, and Mary Poushinsky (April 1979). This 
paper reports a research study in which 59 families with 
delinquent daughters were compared with 59 families 
matched on socioeconomic class with daughters of the 
same age who were not delinquent. As with a number of 
past studies which have reported an association between 
broken homes and delinquency, this study shows the 
frequency of broken homes to be the strongest distinquish- 
ing factor between the two groups. The study also sug- 
gests that the association between broken homes and 
delinquency is stronger for female than for male delin- 
quents. These authors hypothesize that the family discord 
and disharmony which precede the breakup promote de- 
linquency more than the breakup itself. In addition, these 
authors observed that where physical or mental disability 
has occurred in one of the parents, it appears to increase 
the risk of delinquent behavior in the child. The authors 
conclude with the hypothesis that broken homes are more 
devastating for girls than for boys because girls place 
a higher value on marriage, children, and family life 
and because the diminished parental control, which is 
likely to occur in broken homes, can result in more per- 
sistent misbehavior on the part of girls. 

“The President’s Commission on Mental Health as a 
Symptom,” by Alvin L. Schorr, D.H.L. (July 1979). In 
this editorial comment, the author takes a critical look 
at the report of the President’s Commission on Mental 
Health. What the author seems to be lamenting is that 
the commission, beset by a series of procedural problems 
as well as structural limitations including limited funds, 
did not come up with a very adequate blueprint for 
mental health. His basic complaint is that the report 
continues to focus on mental illness rather than mental 
health; that it stresses the interests of the professionals 
who provide services rather than the patients who use 
them, and finally that it acknowledges a wide variety 
of social and economic problems but does nothing about 
them. All of this must be viewed in the context of the 
author’s contention that economic policies are central to 
the national mental health question. In the author’s words 
the problem with the commission’s findings and recom- 
mendations is: “what to do with the unresolved issues 
and with all the work and advice that had not been 
used?”’ Here, the author refers to material which was 
published in the appendixes without comment. 

“Mental Health in a Fragmented Society: The Shattered 
Crystal Ball,” by Jerome D. Frank, M.D., Ph.D. (July 1979). 
Mental health is conceptualized in this paper as “a sense 
that life has meaning, a feeling of personal security, 
the capacity to utilize opportunities for enjoyment and 
to accept and surmount the inevitable sufferings life 
brings.” The author suggests that social and political 
forces have relevance to mental health and he describes 
various ways in which people try to help themselves in 
our changing world. Such efforts range from membership 
in cults and self-help psychotherapy groups to partici- 
pating in more traditional forms of psychotherapy. Within 
this broad panoply of “services” Dr. Frank sees the posi- 
tion of mental health specialists as eroding with a general 
decline of trust in all professionals. Psychiatrists battle 
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with psychologists while social workers are on the sidelines 
under attack by both. In an optimistic vein, the author 
expresses his belief that. the confusion and chaos which 
pervades our current situation “also create unprecedently 
strong incentives to do something about it.” Toward this 
end he urges that mental health professionals strive to 
demonstrate behavior and exemplify values that can 
strengthen social cohesiveness. He calls on us to preserve 
respect and forbearance to set a good example of conflict 
management and to make optimal use of our skills to 
foster improved mental health and human welfare. 

“A Review of Psychopharmacological and Behavioral Ap- 
proaches to the Treatment of Hyperactive Children,” by 
Joan Backman, M.A., and Philip Firestone, Ph.D. (July 
1979). This paper considers the relative merits of treating 
hyperactive children with medication, behavioral therapy 
or some combination of the two. In the past, much of 
the debate in this area has centered on moral issues 
rather than data. These authors have chosen to review 
some of the available data derived from systematic case 
studies as well as group outcome studies. It seems clear 
from this review that the existing data is somewhat 
equivocal as to the relative effectiveness of various treat- 
ments for hyperactivity, including drug therapies. In 
light of these findings the authors suggest that one 
should not expect too much from any one drug nor from 
any single treatment modality in dealing with hyperactive 
children. Instead, they feel that effective treatment pro- 
grams require combinations of various therapeutic meas- 
ures including medication, behavioral therapies, educa- 
tional interventions, and various forms of counseling. 


SOCIAL WORK PERIODICALS 


Reviewed by HARVEY TREGER 


“Training in Family Treatment: Needs and Objectives,” 
by Linda M. Anderson, Ellen S. Amatea, Priscilla A. 
Munson, and Becki A. Rudner (Social Casework, June 1979). 
The purpose of this article is to investigate the relevance 
and use of family treatment by field service caseworkers 
who have minimal counseling skills and training. The 
article presents results of a study undertaken to determine 
family, caseworker, and agency needs relating to family 
counseling training. Components of a training program 
for field service caseworkers designed to meet these needs 
are discussed. 

Family treatment is viewed as a new approach to 
mental health treatment which focuses on the family as 
a system rather than an intrapsychic orientation. The 
various styles of practice, its lack of common theory, 
and the fact that it has been developed by social work 
seems to have led to confusion as to who should teach 
what to whom. 

The relevance of a family treatment approach is the 
reported increase in positive change when both marital 
partners or family members are seen. It has been reported 
in the literature as an alternative to legal action for 
families of juvenile offenders. The authors state that 
use of family therapy may have also been limited because 
of low confidence in the method and lack of skills. 

The caseworkers described in this article have at least 
a bachelor’s degree with little or no background in coun- 
seling skills. These caseworkers are not indigenous to 
the community in which they are employed. Their basic 
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life values and experiences often differ significantly from 
those of their clients. Categories of workers identified as 
being able to benefit from training included protective 
service workers, foster care workers, youth service coun- 
selors, probation and aftercare workers, and single-intake 
workers. These workers have long-term contact with 
clients and client families which requires systems in- 
tervention and decisions that influence family structure 
and maintenance. An experience survey covering agency 
caseworkers and family needs was conducted for 12 days 
with caseworkers representing the five job categories. 
The survey of agency needs revealed caseworkers need 
to work more with underlying family problems rather 
than deal exclusively with immediate crisis. As a result 
of the experience survey, caseworkers requested training 
in the following areas: techniques to develop parental 
concern and motivation; parenting skills; counseling; com- 
munication and group dynamic skills; negotiation skills; 
skills for determining family needs and developing treat- 
ment plans; skills for initial family contact; goal setting 
and evaluation of treatment skills. The frustrations of 
caseworkers using the individual approach with their 
caseloads is described. Based on a categorization of needs, 
training objectives and program content were developed 
in a 40 hour training program spanning an 8-week period. 

It is this reviewer’s view that this program of training 
is well conceptualized and because its design involves 
the target group for training, its content may be more 
relevant and the workers will be motivated to learn. 

“The Pathological Therapist,” by Mary L. Gottesfeld and 
Florence Lieberman (Social Casework, July 1979). When 
therapists have serious pathology, their unresolved con- 
flicts will be as unknown to them as are initially, clients 
conflicts to the clients. These conflicts will interfere with 
the essential aspects of therapeutic work. Therapist re- 
actions are demonstrated in strong opinions, reactions 
to various family members (particularly parents), sexual 
seduction, and accepting as true the client’s own idealiza- 
tions. The bottom line in this article is: Who protects 
clients caught in these situations? Many clients do not 
have adequate ego strength to view the therapeutic situa- 
tion logically and rationally. Others may prefer to con- 
tinue self-flagellation and accept new confirmation of 
their own unworthiness or are too ready to continue 
infantile idealizations and old patterns. In addition, many 
clients are unaware of alternative possibilities; they do 
not know where they can go for help if they leave the 
therapeutic situation, no matter how inadequate it may be. 

This article highlights the issue of the pathological 
therapist with documentation of two case illustrations 
followed by a thoughtful discussion of responsibilities 
and difficulties in dealing with the problem on individual, 
system, and client levels. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, this article has special 
pertinence to Social Work Program Administrators and 
Human Service Administrators in the Justice System. 
When the client is not improving we need to examine the 
helping system including, of course, the therapist to 
remove the impediments to change as well as the detri- 
mental effects the service may be having on its clients. 

The authors conclude by stating that the obligations 
of the regulated professions should be to protect the 
consumers of their services by developing and maintaining 
high standards of education and training for that seg- 
ment of their profession that opts for direct clinical 
service. When pathology prevents honesty and _ self- 
examination in a treatment person, then the system and 
its representatives should act with accountability to pro- 
tect all clients. 


“A Non-Treatment Paradigm for Probation Practice,” by 
A.E. Bottoms and William M. Williams (The British 
Journal of Social Work, September 1979). This 43-page 
article with 134 footnotes captures the attention of the 
reader by immediately posing a dilemma: Since research 
has shown in the course of the last 20 years that penal 
treatment does not have any reformative effect, should 
custodial and probation rehabilitative services be aban- 
doned? Should new approaches and methods be developed? 
The authors argue that the treatment model is theoreti- 
cally faulty and capable of injustice. The so-called in- 
justice of probation is well described in a quote from a 
report of the Principal Probation Officer’s Conference 
of 1968, “There is substantial evidence to show that many 
people with anti-social tendencies and quite pronounced 
behavior problems can be helped in the long term if 
relationships are sustained by formal disciplines of the 
kind characteristic of probation orders There are 
also positive indications that a high proportion of people 
currently supervised by the probation service are not 
strongly motivated to seek help. Intervention in these 
circumstances must initially at least, lean heavily upon 
a degree of coercion to sustain contact in which change or 
modification becomes possible.”” The authors believe that 
this stance produces an arrogance on the part of the 
probation officer which violates the client’s view of the 
problem and is a result of faulty treatment theory. The 
argument is that treatment theory is ineffective for 
probation decisionmaking. 

The authors advance a new paradigm for probation 
practice which is based on the four basic aims of the 
service in the United Kingdom system: the provision 
for appropriate help for offenders; the statutory super- 
vision of offenders; diverting appropriate offenders from 
custodial sentences; and the reduction of crime. The 
analysis is focused in discussion under these topical 
headings. 

In summary, it is emphasized that the concern is with 
what is immediately practicable not with fundamental 
social change and that a client centered focus will lead 
to a reduction of centralized bureaucratic control over 
probation services. 

This article, because of its length, is more suitable as 
a monograph than as an article in a journal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAviID M. PETERSEN 


“Drug Use and Employment Patterns Before and During 
Treatment,” by G.G. DeAngelis, F. Catherine McCaslin, and 
J.T. Ungerleider (November 1978). This paper was initiated 
to study the effect of outcome measures as they relate 
to indicators of treatment success for a sample of 186 
patients enrolled in the UCLA Drug Treatment Program. 

The authors found in their data analysis that there 
were no significant differences for the sample in terms 
of age, sex, race, or education between the Methadone, 
Drug-free, or combination Methadone/Drug-free modali- 
ties. Thus, findings are based on the total study cohort. 
The major results after a l-year’s study include: (1) 
There was little difference in the mean use of drugs (as 
measured by urinalysis) from the third to twelfth month 
in treatment. Stated differently, after the third month 
in treatment, drug use decreases very little. (2) Time 
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in treatment is significantly related to urinalysis results 
during the first 3 months; that is, those patients who 
remained in treatment for longer periods were those whose 
average opiate use during the first 3 months were lowest. 
(3) Evaluative status (Methadone, Drug-free, or combi- 
nation) was independent of drug use change. In all groups 
reduction in drug use was significantly greater during 
the first 3 months than at any time thereafter. (4) No 
relationship exists between pretreatment opiate history 
and opiate use during the evaluation time period. (5) 
Employment, overall, accounted for only 1 percent of the 
variance in opiate use reduction. However, although em- 
ployment at intake alone was not significant, employment 
at intake and at 6 months was. (6) Generally, while 
being employed had some influence on continued opiate 
use, it was not in and of itself a significant predictor. 
(7) Analysis of employment change rates for a 1-year’s 
period indicate that those who are employed at intake 
remain employed and those who are unemployed remain 
unemployed. (8) Change in opiate use during any evalua- 
tion period had no influence whatsoever on employment. 
(9) Patients showed almost no occupational mobility in 
either a positive or negative direction throughout the 
evaluation period. 

“A Critique of Project Evaluations,” by F. Catherine 
McCaslin and Daniel H. Ershoff (November 1978). The 
authors summarize the state of evaluation of heroin 
treatment projects. 

To determine the extent to which published project 
impact evaluations meet minimal criteria in order to be 
useful to other projects the authors undertook a study 
to “evaluate the evaluations’ themselves. Six high-yield 
journals and 100 random sources were systematically 
searched for reports of evaluations which provided meas- 
ures of success in terms of the consumer. Reports and 
articles were analyzed in regard to four prerequisites 
determined by the authors to be useful for evaluative 
results including internal validity, external validity, speci- 
fication of the population and treatment being imple- 
mented, and standardization of indicators of treatment 
impact. A coding system was developed and cross-project 
comparisons were concentrated on subareas of projects 
treating heroin addicts. These areas included process 
variables (treatment modality utilized and characteristics 
of the patient population), impact variables (addictive, 
social, and criminal behavior as well as consumer satis- 
faction and psychological state), and methodologies (ex- 
perimental design, types of controls, use of statistical 
tests of difference, and inclusion and timing of followup 
measures). It became clear to the authors that the 
original objective of evaluating the usefulness of published 
project evaluations was not achievable due to the state 
of evaluative measurement and reporting practices at 
this time. They adequately document the problems that 
were encountered in their inability to complete a fruitful 
comparative assessment of project evaluations. Conclu- 
sions with regard to the state of evaluation of heroin 
treatment projects include: (1) Methodology is crucial 
to the interpretation of results. Where methodological 
factors are ignored, the results are uninterpretable and, 
more importantly, useless for program implementation 
and change. (2) It seems clear that broad-based analysis 
across projects is impossible at this time due to the 
wide diversity of outcome measures employed. The obvious 
solution to standardize measurement procedures and out- 
come criteria for evaluation research is impractical and 
naive in its implications. One possible solution would be 
for funding agencies to require a minimum set of stand- 


ards for reporting evaluative data while still allowing 
continuation of project-specific measures. (3) To keep 
the above points in perspective, it is important to re- 
member that most drug treatment programs are at present 
not undertaking any meaningful evaluative activity and 
that when evaluations are done, they will serve no useful 
purpose unless program managers and other professionals 
are receptive to program modification. 

“Solvent Abuse: A Review,” by Gordon E. Barnes (Jan- 
uary 1979). The literature on solvent abuse is reviewed, 
including methods of use, symptoms of use, effects of 
long-term use, prevalence of use, relationship with other 
types of drug use, characteristics of users, treatment, 
and prevention. 

Although many exotic forms of solvent use have been 
utilized and are discussed by the author, inhalation seems 
to be the usual form of use for volatile solvents. There 
are considerable problems in determining the effects of 
long-term inhalant use in humans and the precise harmful 
effects of specific solvents have not been carefully de- 
lineated. However, there does seem to be some general 
agreement in the literature that solvent abuse is one of 
the most dangerous types of drug use. Apart from the 
toxicity of the solvents themselves, users are at risk 
because of the presence of other ingredients in the solvents 
used. The prevalence of solvent abuse varies greatly from 
population to population and from time to time. The 
prevalence of use from existing surveys varies from 1 
percent to over 60 percent in certain populations, although 
difficulties arise in making comparisons because of the 
differences in methodology used in many of the studies. 
The highest prevalence seems to occur in native peoples 
undergoing periods of cultural change. In studies that 
have examined the correlations between solvent use and 
other types of drug use, a relationship has generally 
been found. The problem of demonstrating a progression 
in drug use from one drug to another (such as from the 
use of marihuana to the use of heroin) has caused much 
debate in the drug use areas, and the methodology for 
establishing this type of relationship has never been 
worked out satisfactorily. As to characteristics of users, 
solvent abuse seems to be primarily associated with early 
adolescence, impoverished groups, and minority group 
membership. The author presents a causal model where 
environmental conditions are postulated as leading to 
psychological vulnerability and solvent abuse. Conditions 
having possible significance in this model include low 
social assets, parental drug use, peer and sibling influence, 
and acculturative stress. Solvent abuse seems to provide 
a pharmacological way out of a stressful environment 
for people who feel helpless to improve their situation 
in other ways. Methods of intervention that have been 
proposed for dealing with solvent abuse are discussed 
by the author. Those techniques thus far employed gen- 
erally have not been evaluated in any systematic manner. 
Finally, the author provides some suggestive comments 
regarding future research in this area. 

“Cocaine: Magical Drug or Menace?,” by Donald J. 
Egan and David Owen Robinson (February 1973). This 
paper reviews the available evidence concerning cocaine’s 
physiological and psychological safety. 

Cocaine has a controversial history. The drug has 
attracted considerable attention as a recreational drug 
and some advocates have acclaimed it as both pleasurable 
and safe. On the other hand the drug has been declared 
a menace and the elimination of its use has been an 
urgent priority for law enforcement agencies. This paper 
attempts to examine the evidence and determine whether 
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cocaine is dangerous or benign. The authors first provide 
a brief history of the use of cocaine and explicitly detail 
the set of reasons which led to the prohibition of cocaine 
in the United States. They end their historiography with 
a discussion of how cocaine has achieved immense pop- 
ularity as a recreational drug in the 1970’s. According 
to most recent figures an estimated 3.2 percent of Ameri- 
can adults have had some experience with cocaine. As 
that figure represents some 4 to 5 million people, it is 
quite evident that cocaine users are a rather diverse 
group. The question of addiction is addressed by the 
authors in terms of three phenomena: physical depend- 
ence, tolerance, and psychological dependence. There is 
general agreement that cocaine does not produce physical 
dependence; users do not show physiological withdrawal 
syndrome upon cessation of its use. There are many 
reports in the literature to support the view that tolerance 
to both the pleasurable and toxic effects of cocaine is 
not seen. There are, however, several writers who dis- 
agree on this point and a few who take a middle ground, 
writing that it is questionable whether tolerance develops. 
It is difficult to assess psychological dependency which 
cocaine might produce as users are liable to curtail 
their use because of restricted supplies rather than 
satiety. A situation of unlimited supply almost never 
exists. The physical effects of cocaine use are a slight 
rise in heart rate and blood pressure. Little data are 
available about the long-term effects of cocaine use. There 
are some scattered reports in the literature regarding 
complications which can arise from cocaine use and, as 
with any drug, the most serious consequence of cocaine 
use are the effects of overdose. Psychological effects of 
a typical (50 to 250 mg.) dose of the drug include intense 
euphoria for about 30 minutes. The most severe psycho- 
logical result of cocaine use is a syndrome which is in- 
distinguishable from acute paranoid schizophrenia. The 
authors list a number of questions that remain to be 
answered if the deficiencies in our knowledge of the 
effects of this drug are to be rectified. 


PROBATION JOURNAL 


(England) 
Reviewed by HAROLD W. KELTON 


“Sentenced to Social Work?,” by Malcolm Bryant, John 
Coker, Barry Estlea, Sheila Himmel, and Ted Knapp 
(December 1978). While there is a mood to move away 
from the “treatment model,” it remains with us, and 
confusion mounts as to identification of client goals and 
strategies. Redefining the probation order might bring 
clarity to the situation. It is the authors’ suggestion that 
probation orders consist of a “primary contract” that 
provides potential for the subsequent establishment of 
a “subsidiary contract.” The primary contract would con- 
tain the usual probation conditions whereby “oversight” 
is conducted of offenders in the community. Most impor- 
tant would be a condition requiring regularly scheduled 
office visits. It would be during these visits that proba- 
tioners would be made aware that participation in some 
very interesting programs might be beneficial to them. 
It would be only after inquiring into these programs 
that proba ‘oners would meet a probation officer and 
perhaps become a party to a “subsidiary contract.” Such 
a plan would eliminate the present scheme of trying to 
have each offender “sentenced to social work,” and pro- 


bation officers would be free to offer the “treatment model” 
only to those who might benefit. 

The article is concluded with a list of references and 
questions for use by discussion groups. 

“Crisis Intervention (A Form of Diversion),” by John 
Harman (December 1978). Harman sees what he calls 
“diversion” as an American invention that would have 
trouble being instituted in Britain. He feels that prose- 
cutors, Courts, and the public generally would see “di- 
version” as a measure for the “upsetting of natural 
justice.” What he is talking about is more a program 
of Pretrial Services rather than diversion. At any rate, 
he then gives a detailed description of an experimental 
program of Pretrial Services established by the Sheffield 
Probation Special Projects Team (SPT) and its outcome. 
It is interesting to note that little difference was found 
in outcomes for defendants who received Pretrial Services 
and those who did not. There was no significant difference 
in custodial sentences imposed. 

The article is followed by some case histories and a 
list of references. 


“Probation Officers and Sentencing,” by Helen Napier 
(December 1978). If the role of the probation officer is 
to prepare Social Inquiry Reports (presentences), pro- 
viding “. . . accurate information relevant only to mitiga- 
tion” and to make recommendations that “. . . suggest 
ways in which the Court might be able to use its sen- 
tencing powers to bring positive influence to bear on 
(defendants) ,’ then probation officers are going 
to suffer criticisms that they are unrealistic and, indeed, 
somewhat stolid. But in Napier’s view, this must be borne 
since probation officers are not equipped with the knowl- 
edge or authority to consider such sentencing factors 
as disparity, deterrence, and societal protection. Such 
factors call for “tariff assessments” of defendants which 
generally preclude the basis for a social background 
evaluation. To take this position can, for instance, lead 
probation officers into recommending a “Community Serv- 
ice Order” for a young defendant who has assaulted a 
55-year-old woman for the purpose of robbing her. This, 
in fact, happened, and an Appellate Court adominshed 
probation officers for making such unlikely recommenda- 
tions. Recommendations that so completely ignore obvious 
social realities merely tend to confuse the parties involved, 
raise false hopes, and encourage frivolous litigation. 
Napier, however, sees it as the only hope for probation 
officers to maintain their identity as independent experts. 

Such narrow concentration is probably more character- 
istic in Britain than among American probation officers. 

References are provided. 

“The Casual Approach: Probation Officers in Court,” 
by Kenneth Howe (December 1978). Probation officers are 
making a mistake if in their appearance and demeanor 
they fail to show recognition and reflection of the judicial 
environment—a product of formality, tradition, and pre- 
cision. Officers must reflect these qualities in all phases 
of their duties as well as in their dress and conduct. 
Their written reports must be professional in appearance 
as well as content. Howe warns: “Survival as an effective 
noncustodial force demands more of us than a progressive 
disassociation from our source.” 

“Break-in to Literacy,” by Margaret Belville (December 
1978). Assuming that illiteracy can be the basis for social 
and personal failure and assuming a higher proportion 
of “literacy problems” among offenders than among other 
groups, it seems obvious to Belville that literacy classes 
belong in the probation officer’s spectrum of treatment 
programs. Belville, a probation officer, describes her 
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methods presenting some case histories and suggests 
that it is a good first step to gain the support of the 
Court in including literacy education as a condition of 
probation orders. In addition to attending instructional 
classes, students have supportive group discussion sessions. 
For the illiterate offender, learning to read and write 
may be the first, and rather essential, step towards an 
enhanced quality of life. 
References are provided. 


“Community Values and Community Action,” by Clive 
Davies (December 1978). Contemporary criminology dis- 
courages correctional workers because it teaches that 
. eriminal behavior results . .. from wider social 
forces beyond the individual’s control.” Davies interviewed 
residents of Merseyside to see how they felt about living 
in an area characterized by the presence of wide social 
forces beyond their control. The assumption that these 
people would be sympathetic to criminals and _ hostile 
towards authority was found incorrect. The Merseyside 
residents were just as interested in “laura norder” as 
anyone else and desirous of more and better police pro- 
tection and support of Court action. They have a problem 
and differ from more conventional communities because 
they fail to “. . . translate (their) values into action.” 
An area lacking “tradition” for doing something about 
values tends to become populated by lonely, apathetic, 
and perhaps elderly people who need direction and organi- 
zation that they, themselves, cannot provide. There is 
a snowball effect as those who are aware of the deficienies 
move out to find “better” communities. The task of 
correctional workers, then, is to “mobilize” these burned 
out communities using all the skills, tools, and volunteer 
programs with which they are familiar. 

References are provided. 

“The Probation Service and Volunteers,” by David 
Mathieson (December 1978). Assuming that volunteers are 
a valuable resource in probation work, a recent study 
(“Social Workers and Volunteers” by Anthea Holme 
and Joan Maizels, published by BASW, George Allen, 
and UNWIN) shows they are under-used. Even though 
probation officers use volunteers more frequently and more 
imaginatively than social workers, seven out of ten pro- 
bation officers are still not using them. The strategy to 
reverse this is to first recognize volunteers as having their 
own entity and role and to then conscientiously recruit 
them. 

References included are all British Home Office docu- 
ments. 


CORRECTIONS MAGAZINE 


Reviewed by OMAR G. RIOS 


“WARNING: Prison Medical Care May Be Hazardous 
To Your Health,’ by William Hart (September 1979). 
Newman v. Alabama is commonly cited as the first major 
Federal court decision that substandard prison medical 
practices would no longer be tolerated. Eleven other 
prison systems are currently facing inadequate health 
care lawsuits. 

The status of prison health, in general, has been poor. 
Some of the reasons cited are chronic underfunding, 
difficulty in recruiting qualified doctors and nurses, inmate 
custody problems, malingering and “gaming”? by inmates 
at sick call. However, due to the recent court decisions, 


prison systems have begun to curb some of the worst 
health care abuses. The upgrading of prison health care 
must take place by choice or possibly face court litigation 
that may force change. 

In 1973, Minnesota was jolted into improving its health 
care system. The article describes the changes needed 
and changes since made that have improved that health 
care system. The Virginia Department of Corrections’ 
medical problems are also given a brief overview. An 
inmate named Henry Tucker settled out-of-court for 
$518,000, after having sued Virginia medical and Cor- 
rectional officials for medical malpractice. The state ini- 
tiated departmental reorganizations, and developed a new 
system to operate their medical operations. 

The third medical system compared is Michigan. Their 
problems are related to bigness. 


“Guard Unions: The Search for Solidarity,” by Joan 
Potter (September 1979). This article examines the reasons 
why correctional officers in New York, Massachusetts, 
and California are growing more militant. It looks at 
problems correctional officer unions are facing, and have 
faced in recent years, and discusses the different problems 
that angers them. A close look of guard-unions in those 
states is presented in the article. 

Correctional officers feel that as prisoners have gained 
rights and privileges that they have lost rights and status 
and that loss has contributed to their unrest. The officers 
further feel that as court decisions continue to mandate 
better prison conditions and as inmates’ rights have 
increased that their job of custody and security has be- 
come much more difficult. Therefore, as their frustration 
continues to build a large number of guards have begun 
to join unions and begun to strike and to use sickouts. 
“Activism by prison guards is really a phenomenon of 
the past ten years. Until the 1960’s, the labor organiza- 
tions to which guards belonged were nothing more than 
social or fraternal organizations.” 

Comparison between organizations is made in this 
article. Guard Organizations are weaker in those states 
where collective bargaining is prohibited by law. The 
three types of bargaining are (1) “meet-and-confer,” 
(2) non-wage collective bargaining, and (3) comprehen- 
sive collective bargaining. The first type of bargaining 
is used in those states where collective bargaining is 
prohibited by law. 

Unionization has redistributed organizational power, 
has allowed more job security, has enabled more control 
over job assignments, and has permitted more say in 
decisionmaking at all levels. Another viewpoint is that 
unions could be detrimental to prison management. 

“The ABC’s of Prison Education,” by Ricki Pollack 
(September 1979). Basic education programs in prisons 
are better now than in the past, however, recent U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons estimates indicate that up to 50 percent 
of adults confined in Federal and state prisons cannot 
read or write. Other studies show that at least 90 percent 
of all inmates confined have not finished high school and 
that most of them have less than an eighth grade 
education. 

Some of the problems prisons face in their educational 
programs are the tense emotional atmosphere which hind- 
ers student concentration, the attitudes of prison personnel 
that do not encourage student study, the inmate em- 
barrassment obstacles, the problems of traditional class- 
room arrangements, problems of outdated books and ma- 
terials, and of teacher certification in special education in 
addition to their own teaching licenses. Prisons in several 
states are turning their ABE Programs more and more 
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to education departments or to independent school dis- 
tricts. The article briefly discusses current educational 
practices in Texas, Virginia, New Jersey, and in the U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“Policing by the Post Office—A Study of Television 
Licence Evasion,” by R.I. Mawby, Social Work Research 
Unit, University of Bradford (July 1979). In Britain, 
noncommercial television is financed by a licensing system. 
The Post Office Department is responsible for the detec- 
tion and handling of any evasion of this licensing process. 
This paper is devoted to research carried out in Sheffield 
during the years 1974 and 1975, with the author com- 
pleting additional research on this problem. According 
to Mawby, the Post Office Department in 1977 derived 
287 million pounds of revenue. The estimate of what was 
lost, however, is also in the millions of pounds through 
the number of television owners who illegally avoid buying 
a license. In 1977, over 20 million pounds was spent by 
the Post Office Department enforcing the licensing sys- 
tem. The results of his study are described in three 
major sections. In the first, the prevalance of license 
evasion and the machinery for detecting evasion is dis- 
cussed. Following this, the approach of the Post Office 
toward identified or suspected offenders is considered. 
Finally, the nature of the evader population and the 
influence of the law enforcement on public attitudes and 
behavior is discussed. 

This article, focusing on a little known law enforcement 
problem, was interesting from a variety of viewpoints. 
The example of policing by agencies other than the public 
police is informational and worthy of additional exposure. 

The number of evaders tend to be overrepresented 
among the lower class and underemployed and, given 
the link between evasion and economic and subcultural 
factors, there is according to the author, persuasive 
reason for the abolition of the licensing system. 

“Masculinity and Delinquency Revisited,” by William E. 
Thornton and Jennifer James, Loyola University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana (July 1979). This research project was 
supported by a grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health Center, Center for Studies of Crime De- 
linquency, and was read at the Pacific Sociological Meet- 
ings, Washington, in April of 1978. 

The basic focus of this research concerns the relation- 
ship between sex, gender, and delinquency. The authors 
sought to prove or disprove the notion that masculine 
gender-related expectations held by adolescents for their 
own behavior and held for the behavior of adolescents 
by parents and friends would positively vary with de- 
linquency. As some authors have previously suggested, if 
delinquency is symbolically masculine, then it would fol- 
low that perceptions of masculinity will be followed by 
increases in delinquency. 

A number of writers who have studied this subject in 
the past have noticed that if delinquency is symbolically 
masculine, then low masculinity might well be bolstered 
by delinquent activities. Delinquency seen in this light 
may be an attempt to achieve and verify the individual’s 
own feelings of masculinity. Several of the writers have 
proposed this explanation for delinquent involvement of 


males. Others have pointed out that “it is clear that man 
can achieve prestige through the masculine activities 
involved in delinquency.” 

The authors, however, point out that even though 
much research has gone into the identification of this 
problem, their explanation is speculative. They feel that 
there is a gap in delinquency theory and a number of 
questions must be considered. They point out that their 
investigation of the relationship of masculine expectations 
to delinquency raises as many questions as it answers. 
They suggest additional steps for research and an analy- 
sis of those variables that are to be found in the masculine 
delinquent. 

A series of tables and a usable appendix are provided 
as well as a lengthy list of references utilized by the 
authors in the preparation of this project. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“The Development of Sanctions for Stock Market Ma- 
nipulations in Ontario,” by Carol Pitcher LaPrairie (July 
1979). Stock market manipulation and fraud have been 
part of that business since its inception. There are various 
methods by which this manipulation may occur, but it 
is most frequently a collaboration between contacts capable 
of prearranging transactions and selected buyers in which 
the participating public is not given fair and equal 
opportunity. The prosecutorial activities, legislation, and 
judicial intervention increased significantly in the mid- 
19€0’s when the collapse of stock in Windfall Mines and 
Oils and Atlantic Acceptance Corporation resulted in 
public outery from injured investors. Disclosure quali- 
fications and registrations and regulations concerning 
timely disclosure and inside trading, as well as other 
measures, have been taken to protect the concept of a 
free and fair market. Securities legislation and enforce- 
ment through the Criminal Code have been implemented. 
The financial cost to victims of manipulations is paralleled 
only by the cost to the taxpayer of the investigations and 
prosecutions. White collar crime still remains a low 
priority as evidenced by low enforcement and sentencing 
practices, as well as a lack of research in governmental 
and academics bodies. 

“Evaluating Research into Plea Bargaining in Canada 
and the United States: Pitfalls Facing the Policy Makers,” 
by F.D. Cousineau and S.N. Verdun-Jones (July 1979). 
Plea bargaining in the United States has moved from 
negligible use in the late 19th century to its present 
positicn as a legitimate and respectable element in the 
criminal justice system. In Canada, the main drift in 
policy is exactly the opposite, since Canadian courts are 
expressing strong disapproval of plea bargaining, as have 
the Law Reform Commissions both of Canada and Ontario. 
Research on plea bargaining is based on rickety inference 
and hearsay. Rigorous research designs have to be de- 
veloped in order to study plea bargaining realistically, 
including comparative cohort studies that trace accused 
persons through the criminal justice system, direct ob- 
servation, and systematic cost-benefit analysis of the 
various policy alternatives. 

“Ontario’s Temporary Absence Programs: ‘Phantom’ or 
‘Phoenix’-Like Phenomena?,” by George G. McFarlane (July 
1979). The Employment Temporary Absence Programs in 
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Ontario are a version of work-release in the United States, 
begun briefly in 1913 under the Superintendent of Lang- 
staff Gaol Farm, the Rev. W.B. Findlay, and later 
revived by Dr. A.E. Lavell of the Ontario Parole Board. 
Two successive 5-year plans were enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament beginning in 1920, after which the program 
fell into disuse. The program was revived in Ontario in 
1969 and about 1,000 inmates can be found working in 
the community daily. Long-term leaves for employment 
and education are reviewed by the Main Office Committee, 
while short-term leaves can be approved by the institu- 
tional Superintendent and his own T.A. (Temporary 


Absence) Committee. Expressed frequently in the pre- 
sentation were “cautious optimism” and “excessive opti- 
Certainly, 


mism,” depending upon varying viewpoints. 
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there should be recognizance of reactionary interests, 
pressures and changes in leadership and economic condi- 
tions that govern priorities of the times. 

“Preliminary Results from a Community Release Centre,” 
by Daniel L. Meclvor, Barry Horner, and Robert Boittiaux 
(July 1979). A year’s experience with 211 residents who 
passed through the provincial corrections community re- 
lease centre (CRC) at Winnipeg, Manitoba, during 1975, 
included 88 on Temporary Absence and 123 on Day 
parole, revealed no significant differences. Of 14 men on 
Day Parole who failed and were given a second chance, 
12 failed again. Marital status seemed to make a difference 
in the success-failure rate, with married men or those 
with common-law relationships being significantly more 
successful. 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Telling It Like It Is Behind Jail Bars 


Behind Jail Bars. By Octavio Antonio Balles- 
teros. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1979. Pp. 300. $14.95. 


It has been many years since this reviewer was in 
jail regularly! Perhaps a word of explanation is in order. 
While I was dean of the Schodl of Social Work at the 
University of Connecticut in West Hartford I worked as 
a volunteer with a group of youthful inmates at the 
ancient Seyms Street Jail in Hartford. Fortunately now 
that post Civil War building has been demolished and 
replaced by the modern Hartford Correctional Center, 
operated by the Connecticut State Department of Correc- 
tions. But when I went to Seyms Street every week for 
many years to listen to and talk with the youth who 
were in my group counseling sessions I learned a great 
deal about what it is like to be in jail. The county sheriff, 
a kind and compassionate man who also was head of the 
jail wanted me to eat lunch with his family but I pre- 
ferred to eat with my guys. I recall those many group 
sessions as being helpful, I think. Anyway for years 
afterwards I got mail from my guys. When the pressure 
of my School administrative duties got too much I had te 
give up my volunteer “going to jail” as my secretary 
used to say. 

Well in recent days I have returned to jail as I read 
with great value Dr. Ballesteros’ fine book Behind Jail 
Bars. The author is an assistant professor at Sul Ross 
State University in Alpine, Texas. But in spite of the 
superb job done by Professor Ballesteros I don’t want 
to be a jail inmate! You see he tells it like it is. While 
jails have improved in the past several decades physically 
and program wise they still stand as an expensive monu- 
ment to a society that does not work! And jails do not 
really help it to work. Despite the millions spent annually 
on capital and operating expenses, jails are a sorry 
failure. So much for the editorial! 

Dr. Ballesteros knows what he talks about and writes 
about because he went to jail to direct education and 
counseling in Southwestern Jail (disguised name) and 
this reviewer is sure he did a good job under difficult 
conditions. He certainly kept a marvelous journal of notes 


which he now shares with us. Furthermore he writes 
clearly and with feeling and compassion and candor. If 
a person wants an excellent picture of contemporary jail 
life Ballesteros certainly provides it from the inside out. 
One gets the “feel” of what it is like to be in jail or to 
work as a jail staff member. It is not a pleasant feeling. 
Anyone who reads this book carefully will certainly want 
to stay out of jail as an inmate. Anyone who cares about 
jail inmates, and sadly most of this nation does not, the 
31 practical suggestions the author offers for improving 
jail operations stand out as a charter for reform that 
should be widely distributed. His proposals as I read them 
are sound, but alas I doubt their implementation because 
they cost money! While no better list of needed improve- 
ments is available, Dr. Ballesteros in true professional 
fashion does not tell us how to get these changes made. 
Enumeration is helpful but action is necessary and this 
is not an action book. The American people do not become 
ecstatic about spending money on jail inmates who are 
there because “it is their own fault.” 

As a life-long professor this reviewer sympathizes 
with Dr. Ballesteros because his own “professorial” style 
comes out in his chapter headings and in his organization 
of the book. But that should not deter potential users of 
the book because he does not write like a professor! Five 
chapters cover “Aspects’”—Physical, Sociological, Psycho- 
logical, Legal, Religious. But do not let the contents list 
scare you away because the writing is so vivid that one 
is reminded of the old television masterpiece of the late 
Ed Murrow, “You Are There.” You are there but you 
wonder about a criminal justice system which makes a 
mockery of “justice.” 

We hear the legitimate grievances of inmates (and 
wonder why there aren’t more jail riots). There is a 
28-page chapter on personality and character traits of 
lawbreakers which is unfortunately rather superficial 
and simplistic as the author admits on p. 162. If so, why 
write it? Well here is the fatal rationale. Dr. Balles- 


teros is trying to write for professionals, volunteers, 
parents and the general reading public but this reviewer 
doubts that it can be done. The constituencies are too 
diverse. The same criticism holds for the material on the 
rehabilitation of jail inmates. Forty pages is not enough 
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and the program is lacking in a reality based awarness of 
how difficult the task of rehabilitation is. The chapter 
won’t hurt but it won’t help much either. Sadly the few 
pages on the role of volunteers in corrections are so 
inadequate that they will not be of any help just at the 
time when the volunteer movement in corrections is 
gaining ground. 

This reviewer may be unduly harsh but 49 pages on 
“some thoughts about crime in America” might have been 
omitted because we have enough thoughts but not enough 
research involvement and action. The nine theories of 
causation discussed in brief summarized paragraphs will 
not be of much use to the reader who has any back- 
ground in the field. The book has some interesting examples 
of correspondence from a female jail inmate, a useful 
glossary of jail inmate and guard terminology as well 
as criminal justice terminology. Four pages of reference 
books are listed. A modest Index is somewhat helpful. 

The criminal justice system is an enomous area to try 
to cover in any book and the jail as a highly invisible 
(to the public) aspect of it is indeed difficult to describe 
yet alone analyze. Yet the author has done a commend- 
able service on an elementary level for his reader target 
of students, teachers, parents, and possible beginning 
employees in jails. The book will not be of much value 
for the well-read and experienced professionals in the 
corrections field but it will serve as a quick useful and 
readable review for them. 

The greatest strength of the book is the fact that it 
was written by a man who was there and a man who 
cares deeply about people. The inmates who were fortu- 
nate enough to be helped by him must have caught his 
thoughtful, kind, compassionate feelings. As long as our 
country believes that it must have jails and as long as 
it refuses to consider viable alternatives (and there are 
many) then let us hope there will be more men like 
Dr. Ballesteros who will carefully record the real story 
and share experiences with people who have little idea 
of what goes on “behind jail bars.” His book may hasten 
the day when we see the jail for what it is, a sad 
example of society which has failed not deliberately of 
course but unwittingly. When people read Behind Jail 
Bars \et us hope that they will at least begin to question 
whether or not we as a people wish to continue an insti- 
tution which is costly in human spirit as well as money, 
ineffective in both retribution and rehabilitation, and a 
mark of our lack of creativity and basic understanding 
of how to help people in trouble with the law. Dr. Balles- 
teros has reinforced this reviewer’s belief that there 
must be a better way than to continue with an Incarcerated 
Amervica (Dr. B’s term) of growing numbers. 

Sanford, Fla. HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


To Fail Is To Be Successful: The Pyrrhic Defeat 
Theory of Criminal Justice 


The Rich Get Richer and the Poor Get Prison: 
Ideology, Class, and Criminal Justice. By Jeffrey 
H. Reiman. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1979. 
Pp. 214. $5.95. 

Reiman combines the knowledge generated through 
both academic efforts to understand the failure of the 
criminal justice system and personal insights shared by 
inservice <'d students who, though they may not have 
agreed, helped to perpetuate that system failure to the 
benefit of themselves and the powerful in America. The 
book also is a synopsis of material gathered during 7 
years of lecturing and probing classroom discussion. 


The Rich Get Richer and the Poor Get Prison is unique 
—unique in the sense that rather than merely pointing out 
the growing failure of the criminal justice system to deter 
crime and to diminish the growing rate of recidivism, 
Reiman analyzes the practices of an entire criminal jus- 
tice system from a functionalist perspective. To wit, he 
analyzes the system as it functions to maintain (and 
increase) rather than reduce the crime problem. Reiman 
observes that even though the present network of crime 
control does portray a distorted image of crime as pri- 
marily a phenomenon of the poor and the lower class, 
it is functional to do so because it deflects attention away 
from the deviant activities of the middle class and toward 
the lower classes thereby serving as a safety valve for 
the perpetual frustration, anguish and anxiety experienced 
by the vast majority of law-abiding citizens. 

The failure, rather than the success, of the criminal 
justice system to reduce crime is viewed as beneficial to 
the self-serving interests of the powerful. The level of 
analysis also focuses upon well-to-do persons who commit 
acts which are not generally defined as crime, but never- 
theless are as dangerous to society as any of those acts 
presently defined as illegal and dangerous. Reiman power- 
fully articulates his attention at a level reminiscent of 
the challenges presented by a number of reform oriented 
criminologists. That is to say, a heavy emphasis is 
placed upon corporate and white-collar crime. 

The analysis of the criminal justice system is, in fact, 
a test of the author’s Pyrrhic defeat theory complete with 
a set of seven main propostitions. In brief the theory 
argues “... that the failure of the criminal justice 
system yields such benefits to those in positions of power 
that it amounts to success.” The explicit message is that 
the system of criminal justice in America is a policy of 
systematic deniai of equity and parity in the definition 
of crime. In addition, official reaction to crime consciously 
maintains and perpetuates the vested interests of a few 
powerful persons. 

Reiman offers a synopsis of the problems, issues and 
excuses which have recently been attacked by both pro- 
fessionals and lay persons. The author delves into each 
area more thoroughly in separate chapters of the book. 
Reiman’s theoretical orientation is a modification of the 
functional analysis view of crime and deviance as demon- 
strated in the work of Kai Erikson and Emile Durkheim. 
By adding insights directly related to Marxist social 
theory and Quinney’s more recent statements concerning 
the social reality of crime we have the Pyrrhic defeat 
thesis. 

Throughout the theoretical statements are tested with 
examples from the empirical world which is helpful to 
understand the complex set of ideas presented. This is 
a hard-hitting, critical, no holds barred book which 
methodically cuts down to the bare bones many tradi- 
tionally accepted ideas and explanations concerning the 
American crime problem. Further, the sacred rationale 
which forms the basis for the present model of criminal 
justice does not fare too well under the barrage of criti- 
cism directed by Reiman. 

The author calls for the creation of a new social reality 
of crime. This argument is backed with some substantive 
data which, in turn, is compared with the crime data as 
found within our present crime categories. Although the 
author often makes use of official reporting sources, he 
aiso references many more popular resources that. if not 
prone to sensationalism, do appear suspect in terms of 
accuracy in reporting. 

It is obvious that Reiman has an axe to grind which 
sometimes proves to be rather distracting. If one is able 
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to push aside the somewhat emotional tone of the writing 
style, however, the book should prove worthwhile reading. 
It certainly is an enlightening polemical piece of work 
which touches on areas of interest beyond criminal jus- 
tice including race relations, poverty, medical sociology, 
environment and ecology, and demography. This is cri- 
tical, retroductive sociology at its best. The axe is leveled 
at a much maligned system which, at best, has much to 
be critical of. Suggestions for change are also offered 
though one may get the impression that such solutions 
are in fact unrealistic. 


University of Alabama DENNIS L. PEcK, PH.D. 


Theorizing on Criminal Justice 


A Theory of Criminal Justice. By Hyman Gross. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1979. Pp. 
521. $6.10. 


Whoever would develop a theory of criminal justice 
must perform a delicate and risky balancing act. On one 
hand, he must seek the principles which are implicit in 
the criminal justice system and thus which govern its 
practices. On the other hand, the principles he finds should 
enable us to distinguish the desirable from the undesir- 
able among those practices. He seeks to derive from ex- 
isting criminal justice practices, a theory which will en- 
able us to criticize the very practices which are the 
source of the theory, and thus he runs the constant risk 
of putting forth as a critical theory what is no more 
than a rationalization of existing practices. This risk 
haunts, and I think, ultimately undoes Hyman Gross’ 
A Theory of Criminal Justice. 

It would be easier to show this if it were easier to say 
what Professor Gross’ theory is. Unfortunately he never 
systematically states what the principles are which com- 
prise his theory and distinguish it from others. Instead 
he opens with a general and largely inconclusive discus- 
sion of different ways of “conceiving criminal justice” and 
the objections to them, and then launches into consider- 
ation of specific topics, such as culpability, intention, harm, 
attempts, punishment, and exculpation. These discussions 
weave back and forth between philosophical and legal 
arguments, and though much is interesting and ably 
argued, it is difficult to determine when Professor Gross 
is setting forth his own theory and when he is merely 
conveying the prevailing jvrisprudential wisdom. This 
difficulty is further compounded by the fact that the 
book gives none but the vaguest indication of when 
material from other authors has been used. There is a 
list of the articles and books drawn upon for each sec- 
tion of Gross’ book, with no indication of when they have 
been used, or whether Gross has agreed or disagreed 
with, paraphrased or criticized, those sources. 

One theory which Gross does state is his theory of 
the justification of punishment, which he calls with 
apologies, an “anti-impunity” theory (p. 400). He rejects 
punishment as rehabilitation because prison harms pris- 
oners rather than improving them (p. 888). He rejects 
punishment as payment of one’s debt to society because 
the ex-offender is continually stigmatized and never 
allowed to finish paying his debt (p. 391). He rejects 
punishment as deterrence of law breakers because it is 
ineffective on them (they obviously have not been deterred 
by fear of penalty), and because a prisoner suffers “a 
profound loss of self-respect, which normally results in 
his being even less inclined than before to pursue what- 
ever opportunities for a decent life are available to him 
within the law” (p. 399). Except for a weak cry for 


prison reform (p. 411), instead of critizing these negative 
consequences of our so-called “correctional” system, Gross 
accepts them as defining the terms within which punish- 
ment is to be justified. As such he emerges with a version 
of deterrence theory in which something looking very much 
like our present system of punishment with its main harms 
intact, is justified not because it will improve criminals 
or reduce crime (p. 402), but rather to contain crime by 
preserving “the law-abiding habits of the law-abiding” 
(p. 404), and making sure that “only those who disclaim 
allegiance to prevailing social standards are its regular 
perpretrators” (p. 403). If ever a theory were a rational- 
ization of prevailing practices, this one—from its accep- 
tance of the destructive and counterproductive aspects 
of imprisonment to its resurrection of the tired division 
of the world into the criminal and the law-abiding 
classes—is it. 


The American University JEFFREY H. REIMAN, PH.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


Biochemistry and Criminal Behavior 


Ecologic-Biochemical Approaches to Treatment 
of Delinquents and Criminals. Edited By Leonard 
J. Hippchen. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1978. Pp. 396. $16.95. 

Considerable scientific interest has been directed in 
recent years to the possible involvement of nutritional 
and other nontherapeutic ingestants in crime causation. 
Leonard Hippchen’s edited volume caters to that interest 
by presenting a collection of 20 chapters by 17 scientists 
and health practitioners working in the area, the majority 
of whom hold doctorate degrees in medicine. The book 
covers broad territories. The behavioral patterns upon 
which the authors attempt to shed light include not only 
delinquency and criminality, but also learning disabilities, 
drug abuse (including alcoholism), aggressive behavior, 
hyperactivity, and poor academic performance. Among 
the nonbehavioral diagnostic categories they consider as 
possibly having some etiological significance are ones sub- 
sumed under such frequently overlapping concepts as 
brain allergies, hypoglycemia, pellagra, vitamin deficien- 
cies, diabetes, endocrine disorders, thyroid disorders, gen- 
eral malnutrition, and mineral deficiencies. Treatment 
strategies considered in various chapters include the use 
of megavitamins, remedial and vocational education, 
dietary restrictions of sugars and starches, nicotinic acid, 
corrective eye ware, rotational diets, reducing exposure 
to X-ray emissions from television sets, and generally 
what are called ‘‘orthomolecular” or “holistic” approaches. 
Only a few of these topics will be specifically discussed in 
this brief review. 

Most of the treatment strategies and the theoretical no- 
tions behind them are an outgrowth of what Nobel Prize 
winning biochemist, Linus Pauling, 10 years ago coined as 
“orthomolecular psychiatry” (p. 13). The theme of 
Pauling’s influential article was that, like all animals, 
humans have been evolutionarily selected for living within 
certain environmental parameters. While there is tremen- 
dous variability in human genetic compatibility with and 
adaptability to such parameters, modern culture, in 
transforming and refining. the human environment, has, 
for many individuals, caused havoe to several funda- 
mental anatomical and physiological systems. This appears 
to frequently include the system most immediately involved 
in behavior control—the brain. Pauling cites some quite 
well-documented forms of mental illnesses and retarda- 
tions, which were at least partially a function of “nutri- 
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tional imbalances” for persons genetically vulnerable. 
Since his paper was published, the list of behavioral 
patterns possibly affected by foods or other routine inges- 
tants has expanded to implicate several that seem to 
have some bearing on criminality. 

So far, to my knowledge, there is no straightforward 
empirical evidence that orthomolecular approaches pre- 
vent criminality or reduce recidivism. Hippchen’s book 
contains nothing to demonstrate otherwise, although 
theoretical arguments abound in the book that the ap- 
proach should work on at least some types of criminally 
disposed persons. In fact, the only references to empirical 
evidence of effective treatment specifically for delinquency 
or criminality in the entire book pertain to the use of 
what amounts to basically remedial and vocational edu- 
cation programs (pp. 101-102, and p. 358). The dra- 
matically low recidivism rates for these programs— 
between 4 and 6 percent—are reminiscent of claims based 
upon pilot studies that used to be heard for so many of 
the social rehabilitation programs of the sixties and 
early seventies (or the ones made recently by “Scared 
Straight” proponents). Concluding that a nearly complete 
solution has been found for recidivism tendencies among 
delinquents with diagnosed learning disabilities (which 
were the target populations in these referenced studies) 
should be resisted. Maybe this time a really effective 
type of program has been found; but skepticism seems 
warranted until a couple of large-scale, well-controlled 
experiments are conducted. Beyond noting the rather 
careless endorsement of these studies’ results by the 
authors who referred to them, I considered it odd that 
these results (from what amount to fairly conventional 
educational programs) would be the only empirical 
findings having to do with criminal recidivism per se in 
the entire book. The book’s title, therefore, is somewhat 
misleading. 

Regarding biochemical approaches to treatment of hy- 
peractivity, learning disabilities, and drug abuse, there 
is more to be said for the Hippchen book. Several chapters 
contain quite interesting summaries of observations and 
theoretical conjectures surrounding these issues. I found 
myself extremely frustrated, however, to encounter several 
chapters pertaining to these and other matters containing 
very inadequate referencing. In the first chapter, for 
example, Hippchen states that “hard-core alcoholics have 
shown a 71 percent recovery rate with biochemical treat- 
ment” (p. 16), but cites no reference and says nothing 
about the nature of the treatment used. Later on, Philip 
Bonnet and Carl Pfeiffer state that breast-fed infants 
have fewer food allergies, and, therefore, not as many 
symptoms of childhood hyperactivity (p. 200). No mention 
was made of the study which presumably found this, or 
of whether it controlled for possibly influential extraneous 
variables. I did not attempt to count the number of 
instances similar to these throughout the book, but 50 
would not be an exaggeration. 

Despite these criticisms, there are a sufficient number 
of informative items of information in the book that are 
adequately referenced to convince most readers that at 
least some of those currently persuing orthomolecular 
approaches to criminal treatment and behavioral manage- 
ment generally are not simply a collection of ardent 
health food enthusiasts with advanced degrees. Never- 
theless, because of the book’s shortcomings, I would 
recommend it primarily to those interested in keeping 
up with virtually everything now happening in the general 
area of o::homolecular approaches to behavioral manage- 
ment. If the applications to correctional treatment spe- 


cifically begin to pan out, better-referenced books that 
more directly address the subject should appear. 


Minot State College LEE ELLIS 


Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Prisons 


Correctional Facilities Planning. Edited by M. 
Robert Montilla & Nora Harlow. Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts: D.C. Heath and Company, 1979. Pp. 
218. $18.00. 


The book title could possibly lead one to believe it to 
be a reference type of guidebook for architects or public 
agency administrators seeking constructional guidelines. 
Quite to the contrary, it actually is a collection of descrip- 
tive statements from both national and interdisciplinary 
perspectives on contemporary thinking in the United 
States system of criminal justice and corrections, or as 
some believe a nonsystem. There are practically no refer- 
ences to the attempts of the rest of the world to deal 
with similar issues or problems. The colloquium was de- 
signed to reappraise the overall correctional mission 
with particular emphasis on current and future needs 
for construction or renovation of correctional facilities. 
The goal of the sponsors was to avoid provincialism and 
to secure a representative cross section of the status 
of such planning in the field as it exists today. 

Persons invited to participate had recognized expertise 
in criminal justice and related fields. These consultants 
represented a variety of experience in public administra- 
tion, criminal law, architecture and corrections. The 
colloquium was sponsored by the California Department 
of Corrections and the American Justice Institute, con- 
vened in Sacramento November 3-4, 1977, as part of the 
effort by the department to respond to a request of the 
California legislature for a master plan for the state. 

The participants were not expected to directly assist 
in the task of planning facilities but instead to draw 
attention to issues of more general concern that should 
be considered by the responsible authorities. It should 
be here noted, however, that although attendees included 
members of the legislature, there was no speaker dealing 
with the primary role that branch of government must 
exercise in controlling the system. In fact, among all the 
consultant statements the word “legislature” is even 
mentioned no more than six times. The judiciary, although 
receiving a bit more attention, had no representative 
speaker yet they have a major role in our correctional 
system. 

In addition to the consultant’s papers, the book has 
an excellent preface and a chapter by the co-editors 
providing a summary of the colloquium that is in effect 
an annotated index of it. The format of the publication 
is similar to the Proceedings of the American Correc- 
tional Association’s annual Congress of Corrections, except 
that the central theme of the colloquium was more sharply 
defined and the subject matter confined to the title. A 
busy administrator or system analyst by reading the 
Preface and the summary chapter could then prioritize 
the reading of the balance to match concerns ranging 
in 15 chapters from “Issues in Planning” to “Alter- 
natives” and perhaps specifically to the “California 
Solution.” 

This book would also be quite useful as a supplemental 
reader for courses in criminology, public administration, 
or political science. The diverse backgrounds of the selected 
contributors provides a wider selection of current per- 
tinent reference sources than generally are found in a 
textbook by a single author. An instructor would find 
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the chapter notations of value for directed student reading 
assignments to enrich class discussion of the described 
issues or concerns. 

Members of the Legislative and Judicial branches of 
government, and particularly their respective staffs, might 
gain from this book a better understanding of the limi- 
tations under which the Executive branch labors in re- 
solving correctional problems. It is also possible that with 
that understanding could come a realization that a dif- 
ferent approach to these problems may depend on a 
re-thinking of the traditional positions they have espoused 
and a more realistic equalized sharing of the burden of 
unpleasant decisions. The correctional system cannot 
function as a “house divided’”’ and successful Correctional 
Facilities Planning demands an approach which includes 
all elements of the “system” if progress is to be achieved. 


Spokane, Wash. A. LAMontv SmiITH, D.P.A. 


From Bad to Worse... .? 


Discipline and Punish. By Michel Foucault. 
Translated by Alan Sheridan. New York: Vintage 
Books: A Division of Random House, 1979. Pp. 
325. $4.95. 


Michel Foucault has written a most refreshing and 
penetrating book in Discipline and Punish. The author 
uses a historical/social psychological approach, certainly 
a welcome contrast to those crusty technical presentations 
which dominate contemporary literary efforts in crime 
and delinquency. The reader is treated to a work that is 
both innovative in content and refreshing in form. 

Discipline and Punishment is an evolutive history of 
social control. Foucault does a marvelous job of dem- 
onstrating the ways in which social institutions increas- 
ingly function as elaborate parasitic mechanisms. As 
societies evolve and become more differentiated, (i.e., as 
the division of labor increases) subtler but more refined 
techniques emerge to appropriate the “body and its forces.” 
For society to function in an orderly manner, bodies must 
be “prepared” or “discipline”: they must be rendered 
“docile.” “Discipline produces subjected and practiced 
bodies, ‘docile’ bodies.” (139) Thus, institutions func- 
tion as filters for flexible methods of discipline and con- 
trol. Whether it be the school, the workshop, the army, 
the hospital or the judiciary, there emerged during the 
17th and 18th centuries an economic or technical ration- 
ality which served as society’s “invisible foot,” stepping 
in to dissect and regulate the daily affairs of its subjects. 
There thus evolves increased control over the body, for 
institutions have become “laboratories of power.” 

Foucault uses Bentham’s “panopticon” to illustrate 
how these refined mechanisms of observation and surveil- 
lance were built into architecture itself, for its structure 
assured that the “observer” was at all times invisible 
to the “observee.”’ But more than this, discipline stretches 
to an “indefinitely generalizable mechanism of “panop- 
ticonism”. . . . In appearance, it is merely the solution to 
a technical problem; but through it, “a whole type of 
society emerges.” (216) Thus, the panopticon serves as 
a metaphor reminiscent of that now famous Orwellian 
theme: “Big brother is watching.” 

Foucault now outlines the implications of a “disciplinary 
mentality” in the arena of punishment. As penal practices 
evolve, we witness a “substitution of objects.” In the 18th 
century, punishment took the form of a direct confron- 
tation between the sovereign and the body of the accused. 
The penal mechanism: torture. The function: to re-affirm 
the power of the sovereign via a policy of terror. Eventu- 


ally, the “body” as the object of punishment gave way to 
the “sow.” “The expiation that once rained down upon 
the body must be replaced by a punishment that acts in 
the depths of the heart.”(16) Thus, there is a change of 
focus as the offender becomes someone to be known. The 
purpose of punishment is now to cure rather than to 
inflict needless suffering; to re-train rather than to cause 
pain. However, it would be an error to mistake this 
transformation for a disappearance. Though punishment 
may be less severe, it is now exercised with more “uni- 
versality and necessity.” Between the offender and his 
punishment there springs up a bureaucratic army of 
psychologists, psychiatrists and scientific criminologists 
whose emergence assures us that discipline has not re- 
laxed, it has simply been refined. The offender has be- 
come an object of knowledge, and with knowledge comes 
power. “Power-knowledge.” In the end, “The assertion of 
guilt turns into a strange scientifico-juridical process.” (19) 

As a consequence, the offender is placed in a double- 
bind. First, he has demonstrated his indiscipline by vio- 
lating the “golden mean” of regulated behavior and is 
consequently portrayed as the representative of disorder. 
This engenders a symbolic or ideological manipulation of 
the offender as “anti-normal,” a theme rehearsed in Mad- 
ness and Civilization, the author’s previous work. Second, 
he is condemed to vemain an offender, for “his sentence 
continues to follow him by a whole series of brandings.” 
(272) These “brandings” are the logical consequence of 
living in a “panoptic” society. The offender suffocates 
under the benevolent pillow of a technocratic, rehabilita- 
tive regime. 

Foucault tells us that he has written a “history of the 
present.” To his credit, he has reached “beyond criminal 
justice” to do so. One can only hope that his example 
will be followed by others, for Discipline and Punish is 
a truly innovative historical study of modern “correctional” 
philosophy. 

State University of New York 

at Albany 


CASEY GROVES 


Juvenile Justice System and Issues 


Juvenile Justice in America. By Clifford E. 
Simonsen and Marshall S. Gordon, III. Encino, 
Calif.: Glencoe Publishing Co., Inc., 1979. Pp. 417. 
$15.95. 


The authors suggest this text was written for students 
beginning to develop an interest in the juvenile justice 
system. It is an easily read and followed text with ex- 
tensive use of quotes from the literature, including cur- 
rent research and philosophical positions. The authors 
develop a thorough exposition of the various forces 
which have affected the juvenile system over the years, 
leading presently to a quandary for many dealing with 
youngsters brought into the system. 

The text is divided into four parts. The first chapter 
covers the history and development of the juvenile justice 
system to the early 1900’s. The second chapter deals 
with the modern era, including events and issues to the 
mid-1970’s. 

Part II begins with a chapter on theories of delin- 
quency, confining themselves to generally accepted the- 
ories and emphazing the need for theories to result in 
action programs which should more adequately test and 
prove the theories. The next three chapters of Part II 
concern subject matters which are not usually discussed 
at any length, if at all, in most texts on the juvenile 
justice system. These are classification, the deviant, de- 
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fective and disabled delinquent and diagnostic practices. 
The authors attempt to define the terms deviant, defec- 
tive and disabled delinquents, pointing out how an in- 
creasing number of such youngsters are becoming involved 
in the juvenile system. The authors certainly offer no 
panacea for these youngsters. However, they do empha- 
size to seriously contemplate the treatment program for 
such youngsters, especially in light of recent judicial 
decisions. The chapters on classification and diagnostic 
procedures define classification in a broader framework 
than institutional and/or administrative terms. They sug- 
gest that classification and diagnosis have long term 
goals, with the rehabilitative program for the youngster 
being based on input from various agencies (community 
and juvenile justice), the family and youth. 

Part III includes chapters concerning the police, Juve- 
nile Court, probation, group homes, foster care and adop- 
tion, institutions and parole and their relationship to 
juveniles and the juvenile system. Each chapter provides 
a historical review plus the organization and functions 
of the subsystems under discussion. Also, the major areas 
of controversy associated with each subsystem are delin- 
eated. The last chapter discusses the fragmentation of the 
juvenile system and the effect fragmentation has had 
upon the administration of juvenile justice. 

The first chapter of Part IV is primarily concerned 
with Supreme Court cases that have gradually provided 
rights for juvenile offenders. The next two chapters 
present several promising prevention and diversion pro- 
grams plus offering an historical outline, and a very 
sufficient discussion of prevention and diversion. The last 
chapter summarizes and analyses major contemporary 
issues and problems facing the juvenile system and their 
impact on the present and future juvenile system. 

This is a good basic text, with an excellent discussion 
of the basic subsystems and a broad and contemporary 
set of footnotes. It presents several subject areas usually 
not addressed in most texts and highlights problems and 
issues facing the system. Good review questions are pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter. Although not available 
for review, an instructor’s manual accompanies this text. 

The University of Texas JOHN R. PRICE, PH.D. 

at Arlington 


Prospects and Problems in Juvenile Justice Reform 


Juvenile Justice: The Progressive Legacy and 
Current Reforms. Edited by LaMar T. Empey. 
Charlottesville, Va.: University Press of Virginia, 
1979. Pp. 298. $13.95. 

Anthologies and edited collections in the criminal jus- 
tice field have often turned out to be overpriced “junk 
books” composed of undistinguished, unrelated essays. 
Such is not the case with this collection, originally pre- 
pared for the Kenyon Public Affairs Forum. This book 
contains a set of eight original papers prepared by a 
group of criminological heavyweights. Collectively, they 
trace out the origins of the juvenile court during the 
Progressive Era, current facets of “the delinquency 
problem,” and possible directions for reforms in the ju- 
venile justice machinery. 

LaMar Empey’s contributions to this volume include 
two chapters and an epilogue to the collection. His first 
chapter outlines the several bases for disillusionment 
with the juvenile court. The major part of the chapter 
centers around an examination of the emergence of “child- 
hood” as a separate social status in the 18th century, 
early responses to juvenile lawbreakers in 19th century 


America, and the emergence of the juvenile court at the 
end of that century. His second chapter assembles a 
detailed description of the contemporary delinquency 
problem, drawing upon official statistics, self-report data, 
and victimization surveys. Much of this material also 
appears in his textbook, American Delinquency. 

Historian David Rothman provides a detailed account of 
the development of core attitudes toward juvenile delin- 
quents that arose during the Progressive Era and that 
provided the ideological underpinnings of the juvenile 
court. Much of that material has been examined by others 
as well, but Rothman does a particularly able job of 
historical analysis of these events. 

The chapter by Jackson Toby examines delinquency 
from a cross-cultural perspective and offers explanations 
for the worldwide increase in youthful lawbreaking. His 
theorizing rests heavily upon such notions as “stake in 
conformity” and “relative deprivation,” concepts that Toby 
has employed in other places as well. 

Paul Lerman’s chapter draws upon some of his previous 
work concerning juvenile correctional programs, partic- 
ularly in California. The thrust of his discussion is that 
real crime is only a small part of the contemporary de- 
linquenecy problem. Public order violations involving ju- 
venile status offenses or victimless crimes make up the 
bulk of court and correctional workloads. Also, he pre- 
sents evidence showing that considerably more youngsters 
are placed in detention or jail lockup than receive all of 
the formal correctional programs combined. 

The essay by Travis Hirschi is an incisive examination 
of the evolution of academic theories of delinquency 
during the 20th century, along with commentary on a 
number of logical errors that have plagued much of 
this work. That chapter is followed by one by Justine 
Wise Polier in which she warns us against rushing 
unthinkingly into “judicious nonintervention,” “benign 
neglect,” purchase of care programs, and other endeavors 
outside the juvenile court. Prescriptions for reform of 
the juvenile justice system must attend to some real prob- 
lems of juvenile misconduct. The danger is that we may 
discard positive features of the current system, without 
replacing them with viable alternatives. 

The final chapter, authored by Herman and Julia 
Schwendinger, provides a radical counterpoint to the 
more moderate but critical essays in the rest of the book. 
According to the Schwendingers, juvenile delinquency 
is a product of the political-economic structure of cap- 
italist societies. In order to eradicate it, massive changes 
in the social structure are required, although the Schwen- 
dingers seem not very sanguine about prospects for such 
changes. 

This timely volume is packed with important insights. 
It ranks alongside books such as Silberman’s as timely 
reading for criminal justice policy makers. 


Portland State University DON C. GIBBONS, PH.D. 


Corrections From Three Perspectives 


A Sociology of American Corrections. By Neal 
Shover. Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 
1979. Pp. 358. $9.95. 


Research and commentary on corrections have been 
moving in new directions during the last 15 years. Where 
older writings focussed heavily on “improving” the tech- 
nologies of rehabilitation, more recent scholarly atten- 
tion has turned toward the structures of the agencies 
themselves, the behavior of employees within the struc- 
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tures, and to issues of fairness, justice and legality in 
dealing with convicted persons. A Sociology of American 
Corrections, while written primarily for undergraduate 
students, provides a useful review of the present state 
of sociological theory and research about these aspects of 
the correctional enterprise. The author’s scholarly ap- 
proach is tempered by his experience as a former cor- 
rectional worker at Chillicothe and Joliet. 

With the aim of furthering “understanding of the 
past, present and likely future conditions’ of correc- 
tions (p. 4), Professor Shover examines 5 topics: ideo- 
logical influences in correctional change; sentencing; the 
structures and operations of correctional agencies; eval- 
uation of agency efforts; and correctional reform. Each 
of the 5 is discussed from the perspectives of 3 ideo- 
logical orientations which are current in today’s crimi- 
nological sociology. Shover labels these conservatism, 
liberal-pluralism, and vradical-elitism. Because each em- 
bodies its own distinctive assumptions about the nature 
of man and society, their respective adherents perceive 
corrections rather differently. Conservatism supports an 
individualistic interpretation of crime, seeing social de- 
fense as the primary function of justice. Liberal-pluralism 
—today’s dominant ideology—is the mainstream conven- 
tional faith in rational manipulation of circumstances 
in pursuit of the social good, including progressive im- 
provement in our justice systems. Radical-elitism, very 
chic just now among some academic criminologists, traces 
our social ills to capitalism, damning corrections as merely 
another knavish instrument for suppressing the prole- 
tariat; authentic reform can come only when capitalism 
is replaced by socialism. 

Shover’s mode of analysis interestingly implies that 
the “reality” of corrections depends upon the particular 
mental constructs one employes in thinking about it. 
Whichever set of constructs (if any) among the three 
identified by Shover is closest, in his opinion, to the 
“true” nature of things he explicitly refrains from saying 
(p. 31), although he sometimes seems slightly partial 
to the third. The author’s careful application of his ana- 
lytical framework means that readers get a uniquely 
coherent and balanced account of corrections rather than 
the muddled eclecticism found in many texts purporting 
to present a “rounded” view. 

If overviews of corrections are shaped by ideologies, 
so are perceptions of problem areas. To the conservative, 
such matters as compensation to victims of crimes, 
strengthening the deterrence functions of punishment, and 
demanding accountability of correctional agencies are 
important. Liberal-pluralists would reduce reliance on 
prisons, shorten sentences, and expand the use of diversion. 
Radical-elitists vacillate between supporting liberal re- 
forms because of sympathy for the underdog, and de- 
claiming against a system they regard as a sham. 

In his final chapters Shover discusses the significance 
of the prisoner rights movement for future corrections, 
and usefully summarizes the generally melancholy find- 
ings of effectiveness-research. This is a book which I 
found generally pleasing. I would dispute only Shover’s 
insistence that case evaluation of treatment effectiveness 
should begin during rather than after treatment, and 
should include program dropouts. His reasoning escapes 
me, for surely recidivism among incompletely treated 
cases cannot logically be blamed on program deficiencies 
any more than a dentist can be blamed for toothache in 
a patient who left the chair before the job was done. 

A Sociology of American Corrections closes with two 
indexes and a list of about 300 references. I highly recom- 


mend this book to anyone wanting a well-written, inform- 

ative and original approach to contemporary corrections. 
University of RALPH W. ENGLAND, JR., PH.D. 
Rhode Island 


The Female Offender: A Collection of Writings 


The Criminology of Deviant Women. By Freda 
Adler and Rita James Simon. Boston, Massachu- 
setts: Haughton Mifflin Co., 1979. Pp. 418. $7.50. 

“Even if such research as that of Masters and Johnson 
on sex were to be made technically and logically perfect, 
one would hope that a civilization were able to say, ‘Yes, 
but it misses the point.’ 

The Criminology of Deviant Women is a collection of 
various writings, 35 in all, centered on females’ involve- 
ment in criminal activity. The editors aim to “deal with 
significant contemporary issues in female criminality 
and their solution by the criminal justice system, with 
a historical and cross-cultural emphasis representing all 
the theoretical schools of thought.” The goal is admir- 
able and needed but is never accomplished; in fact, the 
book seems to miss the point. Significant issues are never 
highlighted, solutions offered are unimaginative (more 
collection of data and fancier research designs), the 
historical and cross-cultural emphases represent only 
one-fourth the total book, and a feminist theoretical 
bias is clearly evident. The only organizational effort 
is in the editors’ selection and division of articles into 
5 parts: historical, crimes committed, women in court, 
prison and parole, and cross-cultural perspectives. The 
editors sequentially summarize each article at the begin- 
ning of each section but neither pull the book together as 
a whole nor in each part. The collection seems undigested 
and many articles are conceptually and_ procedurally 
weak. Simplified thinking, overgeneralizations, and 
author’s opinions clothed as fact are common. The reader 
is left with puzzlement as to trends in female criminality 
and many articles seem to sacrifice indepth analysis for 
statistical data collection. 

Examples of bothersome aspects of the book are nu- 
merous. From the first, it is not clear why Part I, the 
historical perspective, begins with Simon’s 1975 “A Look 
to the Future.” The reader is then flung back to 1895 
with Lombroso and Ferrero’s listing of 19 short para- 
graphs of female criminals’ physiological descriptions. 
Organization settles to chronological sequence, and 
Bonger’s 1916 tables comparing the criminality of women 
of 5 European countries are presented. Unfortunately, 
one table represents the average number of persons sen- 
tenced, another the number of persons convicted, another 
the average number of persons accused, and so on. The 
editors never mention this crude, invalid attempt at 
comparison and only quote two sections from Bonger’s 
primitive research efforts. The editors then pay only 
minimal homage to Freud’s conceptual contributions during 
the early 20th century which certainly are highly rel- 
evant to the subject matter. They tack on one footnoted 
sentence which, ironically, even misinterprets Freudian 
thought. Understandably, the footnote refers to four 
authors, none of whom include Freud.. 

The still hopeful reader gets through Gluecks’ 1934 
shift of orientation and recommendations for treatment 
tribunals, indeterminate sentences, and community based 
programs. These ideas could be connected with the later 
1973 article by Temin who expertly discusses how some 


1 W. Barrett, The Illusion of Teehnique. New York: Anchor Press 
Doubleday, 1978, p. 100. 
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of the proposed programs have not worked toward thera- 
peutic results as was hoped but have been used for the 

disadvantage of female offenders. However, this type of 

consolidation and didactic aid is consistently omitted. 

As the reader continues along the historical continuum, 
Freudian thought is somewhat salvaged by Pollak’s 1950 
contribution which is tempered for the nonclinical reader. 
Several selections designed to summarize previous works 
then follow. Mannheim (1965) summarizes historical 
theories of female delinquency and discusses possible 
explanations concerning physical, psychological, and socio- 
logical reasons for the differential crime rates for males 
and females. A feminist summarization follows in which 
Klein, 1973, reviews relevant works of Lombroso, Thomas, 
Freud, Davis, and Pollak. The angry, overgeneralized, 
poorly researched, many times flatly wrong assertions 
represent the majority of feminist writings but certainly 
not the best. The next article by Adler is less angry and 
the later works concerning the ERA more clearly demon- 
strates more competent feminist contributions. 

Part II is the largest section and deals with the crimes 
women commit. The reader must stay alert. Interpretations 
turn out to be mere descriptions, authors leap to expla- 
nations by economic motivation and cultural stereotypes, 
and Block’s article concerning women of the Mafia begins 
to read like the Bible with Bessie being the wife of Meyer 
Solomon alias Meyer Boston and working with her brother- 
in-law’s wife whose husband was Meyer’s brother. This 
begetting goes on for many pages which begin to flip 
faster. The bottom line seems to be that more females 
are being arrested for serious crimes but the types of 
crime are mainly larceny with burglary and_ rebbery 
being runners-up. The prostitution articles are more in- 
teresting but once again reflect the editors’ bias for 
numbers which has the effect of dulling and prematurely 
making simple an intriguing and complicated lifestyle 
and work. 

On to “Women in Court” which is the title of Part III, 
the shortest and most competently researched and written. 
If the reader can hurry past the first two selections, 
the article by Temin is exceptional although the whole 
title, “Discriminatory Sentencing of Women Offenders: 
The Argument for ERA in a Nutshell” should have been 
retained. The information is well digested, clearly pre- 
sented, and nonhostile. Frankel’s “Sex Discrimination in 
the Criminal Law: The Effect of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment” (another full title which was chopped off) tries 
to be too cute at the beginning which produces the effect 
of being simple-minded, but quickly becomes well presented 
and didactically important. 

The reader’s hopes are again raised by these two 
selections but will be squashed by Part IV, “Women in 
Prison and on Parole.” State and Federal systems are 
lumped together, authors are inexcusably uninformed and 
make sweeping, mistaken, unsupported overgeneralizations 
clearly biased against the system of imprisonment. The 
editors make no attempt to portray a multifaceted pre- 
sentation. The reader must be careful throughout the col- 
lection, and especially in Part IV, not to accept author’s 
opinion which is presented as fact. 

Part V is the cross-cultural section, comprised of three 
articles which suffer from the common ailments of cross- 
cultural studies such as lack of data, limits of reasoning, 
and minimally supported hypothetical explanations. The 
long jump between numbers and interpretations is bridged 
by leaps of reasoning and appeals for more data collec- 
tion. It is unthinkable for many 20th century scientists 
that more numbers might not be helpful in truly under- 
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standing complex issues such as female involvement in 
criminal activities. 

In this collection, the reader is cheated of getting to 
the heart of the issues. The deficiency may be in the 
literature rather than the editors’ choices. Yet, the editors 
assert that the works represent as exhaustive and repre- 
sentative a collection as the field permits. If this is true, 
then the professors in sociology, psychology, criminology, 
criminal justice, and women’s studies, for whom the cvl- 
lection was intended, should be writing rather than 
teaching. 


Oxford, Wis. SHELLE G. DIETRICH, Psy.D. 


Basic Text on Criminal Justice System 


Introduction to Criminal Justice. By Thomas 
R. Phelps, Charles R. Swanson, Jr., and Kenneth 
R. Evans. Santa Monica, Calif.: Goodyear Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1979. Pp. 451. 


The last 2 years have seen a significant increase in 
the number of general texts on the criminal justice system, 
published in response to growing demand from many 
educational programs. Despite the slight variation of 
intermittent emphasis on career aspects, this book is 
simply a further attempt to produce such a text. 

Introduction to Criminal Justice suffers from a multi- 
tude of shortcomings which render nugatory its useful- 
ness as a guiding text for any criminal justice course, 
and dictate firmly that it should not be relied upon as a 
reference source. 

First, the book is extremely uneven in quality, presen- 
tation and depth, giving a strong impression that the 
three authors wrote segments in isolation, with no real 
concentration on consistency of approach or development. 
An introductory chapter on the state of the crime problem 
(of which fully one-third is devoted to terrorism, never 
again to be mentioned in the text) discusses official 
statistics and gives a potted history of criminological 
theory. Typical of the confusing organization of the 
book, the account commences in centuries past, moves 
promptly to the “new criminology” of recent years, then 
returns to take up the story in the early 1990s. 

Five chapters on policing contain a useful historical 
discussion and review of literature on the operating milieu, 
marred altogether by excessively detailed and piecemeal 
organizational account of State and Federal agencies. The 
remainder of the book discusses the courts, probation and 
parole, corrections, and juvenile justice. Excellent over- 
views of individual rights and criminal behavior, and 
principal issues in criminal evidence, contrast starkly 
against some very weak sections. Setting out to fulfill 
the promise of the stimulating title “The Court System: 
Its Dilemma Today,” the authors present little more than 
a 15-page cut-up-and-paste of the ABA standards re- 
lating to court organization. 

This uncritical trust is representative of much of the 
material. Whilst generally quotations are from recognized 
sources, there are many points at which rather blunt 
statements are taken from highly controversial points 
of view without comment, or show only one side of an 
argument (for example, only Clemmer’s “deprivation” 
model of prisonization is given). Worse, at numerous 
points omissions operate to render passages highly mis- 
leading or incorrect: the pardon, for example, is depicted 
as being used to “remedy an injustice,” the spectacular 
example given being that of the convicted man found 
innocent (p. 326). Of course such use of the pardon is 
insignificant compared to its more general function in 
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restoring civil rights to thousands of convicts who never 
deny their original guilt. 

Also included are various illustrative career notes. These 
would be more useful if viewed through a critical eye, 
instead of being simple reproductions of departmental re- 
quirements, and betimes propoganda. The Florida High- 
way Patrol is certainly not portrayed in the dismal 
light shown by studies of officers engaged in routine 
highway policing. 

Sadly lacking, also, despite sparse references, is any 
kind of bibliography to assist in further exploration of 
the points raised in the text. A brief glossary of criminal 
justice terminology includes some rather obvious terms, 
such as “suspect” and “victim,” yet fails to define, for 
example, “voir dire,” which was used without explana- 
tion in the text. “Recidivism” is not included in the glos- 
sary, but is wrongly defined in the text as the “return to 
prison.” 

In summary this book is uneven, but in the main naive, 
poorly researched and sometimes inaccurate. The teacher 
is advised to look elsewhere for his course materials or 
reference sources. 

Dalhousie University, 

Halifax, Canada 


R. PAuL 
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Crime and Its Modification: A Social Learning Per- 
spective. By Michael T. Nietzel. Elmsford, N.Y.: Per- 
gamon Press, Inc., 1979. Pp. 301. $27.50. 
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Victor H. Evjen, retired assistant chief of the Federal 
probation system and editor of FEDERAL PROBATION, died 
on September 21 at the age of 73. He began his Federal 
career in 1936 when he was appointed a probation officer 
for the Northern District of Illinois. It was during: this 
service in Chicago that he began editing FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. In 1940 he was promoted to assistant chief of pro- 
bation in the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts and served in that capacity until his retirement 
in December 1971. A graduate of Wittenberg University 
with a sociology degree from George Williams College 
and a master’s degree from the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Evjen published more than 25 articles on crime and 
delinquency. In 1956 he received the John Howard Asso- 
ciation’s annual award; in 1962 he was recipient of the 
Corrections Conference Award of the National Capital 
Area’s Health and Welfare Council; and in 1968 he 
was presented the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency’s Irving W. Halpern Award. 

Austin H. MacCormick, former assistant director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, died in New York October 
24 at the age of 86. He had been a leader in corrections for 
50 years and had worked for expansion of education, 
alcohol and drug abuse programs in institutions and to 
make incarceration more humane. He was also a noted 
educator and served on countless Presidential and na- 
tional commissions to improve corrections. A native of 
Canada and a graduate of Bowdoin Colllege in Maine, he 
taught at Bowdoin a year before joining the Naval Re- 
serve in 1917 and serving as executive officer of the Naval 
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Crime as Play: Delinquency in a Middle Class Suburb. 
By Pamela Richards, Richard A. Berk, and Brenda For- 
ster. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Ballinger Publishing 
Company, 1979. Pp. 259. 

The Criminal Justice Dictionary. Compiled by 
Beckman. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Pierian Press, 
Pp. 215. 8.50 (paper). 
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H.H.A. Cooper. Lexington, 
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By Richard G. Singer. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Bal- 
linger Publishing Company, 1979. Pp. 220. $17.50. 
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Rubin. Santa Monica, California: Goodyear Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1979. Pp. 299. 
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nancy. By Katherine B. Oettinger. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 1979. Pp. 184. $8.95. 
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necticut: Lawrence Verry, Inc., 1978. Pp. 438. $36.00. 
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1979. Pp. 178. $21.50. 
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Prison at Portsmouth, N.H. He returned to Bowdoin in 
1921 and served ‘there until he joined the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and was assistant director for 3 years until 
1933. He left to become commissioner of corrections for 
New York City, a post he held until 1939. From 1940 
until 1976 Mr. MacCormick was executive director of the 
Osborne Association, a private criminal justice agency in 
New York City. He became president of that organization 
in 1976 and in March of 1979 was named president em- 
eritus. It was during his years with the Bureau and the 
Osborne organization that he became one of the Nation’s 
leaders in correctional reform, and in work on alcoholism. 

Robert M. Martinson, professor, City University of 
New York, died cn August 11 in New York. Martinson, 
who published several times in FEDERAL PROBATION, played 
a major role in questioning the value of the rehabilitation 
model in corrections. His published works on The Effective- 
ness of Correctional Treatment, 1975, and “What Works, 
Questions and Answers About Prison Reform,’ The 
Public Interest, Spring 1974, used research findings to 
raise doubts over the effectiveness of rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Martinson reportedly later recounted on _ the 
strength of his findings. At the time of his death, Martin- 
son was working on a study of recidivism statistics over 
the past 20 years. A charismatic speaker, Dr. Martinson 
will be missed as a questioning, inquiring mind, and 
source of fresh stimulating ideas in the corrections field. 

Wayne P. Jackson, chief of probation in the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts since 1972, has 
announced that he will retire on February 29, 1980. A 
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graduate of the University of Tulsa with a master’s degree 
in psychology from that University, Jackson served for 
3 years with the Tulsa Police Department and then 2 
years as a juvenile probation counselor in Tulsa. In 1959 
he was appointed a U.S. probation officer in the Northern 
District of Illinois at Chicago and in 1967 he accepted 
an appointment as assistant to the chief of probation 
in the Administrative Office. In 1969 he was designated 
by the English-Speaking Union of the United States 
as a Winston Churchill Traveling Fellow and spent 3 
months in 1970 studying probation, parole, and prison 
practices in England, Northern Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and the Channel Islands. A brigadier general in the U.S. 
Army Reserve, Jackson plans to remain active with his 
military duties. 

John R. Ackerman of the New York City Division of 
Probation and immediate past president of the American 
Probation and Parole Association, was recipient of the 
Association’s Walter Dunbar Memorial Award presented 
at the APPA’s Fourth Annual Institute held August 18 
and 19 in Philadelphia, Pa. 

New officers of the American Probation and Parole 
Association, elected at the APPA’s Fourth Annual Insti- 
tute in August, are as follows: John C. Maloney, South 
Carolina Probation and Parole Board, president; Randy 
Polisky, Rockville, Va., 1st vice president; Norman Helber, 
Gloucester County (N.J.) Probation Department, 2nd 
vice president; Charlotte O. Gray, Albany County (N.Y.) 
Probation Department, secretary; Naney Lick, Adult Pro- 
bation Department, Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas, 
treasurer; and Gordon A. Pinder, Correctional Services 
of Canada, chairman of the board. 

The late Rev. Winfred C. Ollenburg, Anthony S. Kuha- 
rich, Ellis C. MacDougall, and Ross V. Randolph were 
named the 1979 recipients of the E.R. Cass Award at the 
American Correctional Association Awards Banquet on 
August 22 in Philadelphia. Rev. Ollenburg began his insti- 
tutional ministry in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1950, serving 
several facilities. For a short period in 1969 he served 
as full-time chairman of the Nebraska Parole Board. He 
died on July 18. Anthony S. Kuharich during his 40 years 
of distiguished service to the field of corrections has 
served in many capacities, including chief U.S. probation 
officer, assistant to the warden of Federal Metropolitan 
Correctional Center in Illinois and jail consultant to the 
National Institute in Boulder, Colorado. Currently he 
teaches criminal justice at Loyola University in Chicago. 
Ellis C. MacDougall has been active for 27 years in 
corrections, starting at a boy’s school in South Carolina 
in 1952. He has been selected by the governors of five 
states—South Carolina, Connecticut, Georgia, Mississippi 
and presently, Arizona—to reform and/or create cor- 
rectional systems. Ross V. Randolph has been involved 
in various components of the criminal justice system 
for 47 years, starting as a chief deputy sheriff in Central 
Illinois. In addition to other positions, he has served as 
superintendent of paroles in Illinois, and director of cor- 
rections for Illinois, which was part of his responsibility 
as director of public safety. Currently he is undersheriff 
of Cook County Illinois. 


Alcohol Health and Research World is a quarterly mag- 


azine of the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism. Each issue contains current, readable informa- 
tion on a unge of topics, written by professionals in the 
alcohol and allied fields. To receive a subscription form 
and listing of free article reprints, write to: Publication 
Manager, Desk 3, National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
Information, Box 2345, Rockvillle, Maryland 20852. 


Women & Criminal Justice is the title of a new quar- 
terly journal devoted to research and policy studies. Co- 
edited by Dr. Katherine Gabel, dean of the School for 
Social Work at Smith College, and Laurel L. Rans, deputy 
director of the Policy Division, Illinois Department of 
Corrections, the new journal will be devoted to all areas 
of women’s concerns in the criminal justice/corrections 
field. For subscription information write to the Haworth 
Press, 149 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. 

William T. Hogan, Jr., who retired July 13 as chief 
U.S. probation officer in Boston, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed chairman of the Massachusetts Parole Board. 
A graduate of Boston College, he holds a master’s degree 
in social work from that school and a law degree from 
Northeastern University. 

More than 11 million Crime Index offenses were reported 
to law enforcement agencies in 1978, 2 percent more than 
in 1977 and 9 percent higher than in 1974, Attorney 
General Benjamin R. Civiletti announced in October. The 
1978 total represents an average of 5,109 offenses per 
each 100,000 persons residing in the United States, accord- 
ing to the statistics compiled by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The violent crimes of murder, forcible rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault, which collectively repre- 
sented 10 percent of the total volume of Index offenses, 
increased 5 percent. The more voluminous property crimes 
of burglary, larceny-theft, and motor vehicle theft were 
up 2 percent as a group. 

The Sting, a Federally financed undercover antifencing 
program, has exceeded $200 million in recovered stolen 
property and economic savings during its first 5 years 
of operation. Sting projects began in five cities in 1974. 
They gained national attention in October of 1975 when 
a gala party thrown by a bogus crime ring in Washington, 
D.C., netted 191 suspects and recovered $2.4 million in 
stolen property. Three more operations were later con- 
ducted in Washington and 85 separate operations have 
now been terminated in 46 other cities. The projects, 
financed by the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, resulted in the indictment of 6,654 individuals 
for offenses ranging from minor property crimes to 
homicide. 

The 1979 Conference on Medical Care and Health Ser- 
vices in Correctional Institutions was held in Chicago on 
November 9 and 10. The conference was sponsored by the 
American Medical Association with the cooperation of the 
American Correctional Health Services Association. 

Professional accreditations have been awarded by the 
Commission on Accreditation for Corrections to correc- 
tional institutions and community correctional agencies in 
Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Long Beach, California; 
Houston, Texas; Springhill, Nova Scotia; and Terre Haute, 
Indiana. “This is a historic first for both national and 
international corrections,’ said Commission Chairman 
Thomas J. Mangogna, who pxesented the awards. “Terre 
Haute is the first maximum-security institution to success- 
fully measure its operations against the most stringent 
standards developed for corrections. And, Springhill repre- 
sents the first international accreditation of a correctional 
institution. Both are outstanding examples of progress 
in the field.” The agencies receiving 3-year accreditation 
awards are Alvis House, Columbus; U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
Community Treatment Centers in Dallas, Long Beach 
and Houston; U.S. Penitentiary, Terre Haute; and Spring- 
hill Institution, Nova Scotia. 

The number of persons held in the Nation’s public 
juvenile facilities declined 7 percent in the 30-month 
period ending December 31, 1977, the Law Enforcement 
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Assistance Administration said on October 1. LEAA said 
a study showed a total of nearly 46,000 residents in the 
facilities, a drop of about 3,200 from the previous survey 
on June 30, 1975. 


The College of Criminal Justice at the University of 
South Carolina has initiated a criminal justice “Futures 
Group” involving leaders in the criminal justice community 
in South Carolina, according to Dean William T. Mathias. 
The group consists of 28 members, including elected 
officials, law enforcement, courts and corrections admin- 
istrators, social services persennel and interested persons 
from related agencies not in the criminal justice system. 
They meet to discuss data collected in South Carolina, 
to analyze trends and to assess the likely impact on 
crime in the South Carolina criminal justice system. 

The First World Congress of Victimology will be held 


August 20 to 24, 1980, in Washington, D.C. For infor- 
mation about the awards competition, the presentation 


of papers or any other aspect of the program write to: 
Program Chair, First World Congress of Victimology, 
108A S. Columbus Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. Tele- 
phone: (703) 549-7239, 549-7953. 

The Administration of Justice Department, San Jose 
State University, will be celebrating their 50th anni- 
versary on May 2 to 4, 1980. Plans are being made for a 
golf tournament, firing range competition, and a wine 
tasting tour. If you were affiliated with the school in 
any capacity, please contact Administration of Justice 
Department, MH 508, San Jose State University, San 
Jose, California 95192. 

Serious crime in the United States in the first half of 
1979 rose 9 percent over the comparable 1978 period, 
according to preliminary statistics compiled by the FBI. 
Uniform Crime Reports’ figures released October 9 by 
William H. Webster, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, showed that crime reported to law enforce- 
ment agencies increased 8 percent in the April-through- 
June quarter after rising 11 percent in the first 3 months 
of the year. Attorney General Benjamin R. Civiletti noted: 
“Although the increase was not as drastic as reported 
for the first quarter, the statistics continue to show a dis- 
turbing increase over last year. Law 
persist in our efforts to prevent crime.” 

Milton G. Rector, president of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, has urged the Nation’s judges 


enforcement must 


to “strike a powerful blow for justice and for a more 
effective and humane criminal justice system.” In an 
open letter dated October 18 to more than 7,500 state 
court judges, he urged judges, who are the single most 
infiuential members of the criminal justice system, to 
help reduce the country’s dependence on imprisonment as 
a solution to the crime problem. Although the crime rate 
has been relatively stable in recent years, Rector pointed 
out that the prison population has been soaring. Over- 


crowded conditions in jails and prisons have become 
brutalizing, violating basic human rights. The burden 


falls hardest on the poor, the young, and minorities who 
are incarcerated in the largest numbers. According to 
Rector, judges have the power, within the framework 
of their state laws, to move the country away from its 
reliance on imprisonment. He urged them to: (1) Sig- 
nificantly reduce the length of sentences handed down. 
Research has shown that offenders who serve shorte1 
sentences have recidivism rates lower than those who serve 
lenger sentences. (2) Use a wide range of community- 
based alternatives to incarceration for offenders who are 
not dangerous. Alternatives such as fine, restitution to 
victims and community service cost one-fourth as much 
as incarceration. 

The Minnesota Corrections Association has named Still- 
water Correctional Facility Warden Frank Wood as Cor- 
rections Person of the Year. The announcement was made 
at the Association’s Annual Conference October 24 in 
Minneapolis at the downtown Holiday Inn. Wood was 
cited for “his strong leadership in the operation of a 
correctional facility which has earned a national reputa- 
tion for excellence as a fair, humane, and safe institution.” 
Wood has worked in the Minnesota Department of Cor- 
rections since the Department was created in 1959. He 
has served at the Stillwater facility as warden for 4 
years. The Association also announced that Thomas Chris- 
tian, director of the Minnesota Community Corrections 
Association, has been given the group’s Professional 
Achievement Award. Christian was cited for “his unfailing 
commitment to high professional standards and his leader- 
ship in the formation of the Community Corrections 
Association.” He has been director of the Community Cor- 
rections Association since 1976. He is also an instructor 
at the University of Minnesota and Mankato State Uni- 
versity. Christian has served as director of a Minneapolis 
halfway house, a probation officer, and an instructor at 
Michigan State university. 
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